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CHAPTER XV. 

QENEBAL HniiENIO IHSTITTrnOKS. 

I. — Hellenism akd the Ampkietyonies. 




ILIAC TABLK.' 



"TTTE have now made the circuit of the Mediterranean from 
* ' Lykia to Massalia, and from Kyrene to Macedon. The 
most noteworthy fact whicli we have remarked is the twofold 
movement of expansion without and 
isolation within. The Greeks people 
all coasts, and divide themselves into 
as many State.s as they have built ham- 
lets. Sovereign power is, in their 
eyes, essentially municipal.' To form 
a State they need nothing more than 
a fortified enclosure wherein to collect 
their harvests or find shelter in case 
of need ; and even less than this will 
suffice. A sterile rock is too vast for one republic. The island of 
the Phaiakians had twelve chiefs, over whom Alkinoos had scarcely 
any supremacy. He was a king of the Homeric age ; but the 
Greece of history kept the same customs. Islands like Peparethos 

' The city 19 an eseentially Gretk produt-t. (See Tainc. PUlmophit tie Cart, I. ii. g S.) 
' Fragment of a relief known as l\w Iliac Table, now in the Museum of the Capitol (from 
O. Jahn, GrierAische BUderchroniken, pi. 1. A). This rt-licf. bailly mutilati'd anil in a mucli 
poorer Hlat« of preservation than Is here Indicated, ira!^ discovered on the Appian Way, In the 
mini' of the city of Bovlllie. It is doubtless not of earlier dale ihan Ihe first century of the 
Kmpire, anil was probably, like maps and glc)hes, used in the instriic-tion of youth. It is a sort 
of illustrated summary of the Uiail. and tiie pupil, ijuustioned as to some lKK)k or paflsagc of the 
poem, had this liefore his eyes. The sci-ne rcpresi-nted here is taken from Ixxik 1.. lines 64 
el »eq. The Greeks in armx meet and ilelik'rate. In the foreground is A<;amemnnn (AFaMEH- 
NON), Bword iu hand, and Nestor (NESTOP). Both an' sealcil. Achilleiis (AXIAAEYS). at 
the r^ht, advances, drawinn his sword ; but Athene (AOHNA), sUnding behind liim, ha> seized 
him by the hair, and holds him hack (v. 197 ft t«q.). 
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and Amorgas have each two or three independent cities. The people 
of Megaris boasted, when they offered their citizenship to Alexander, 
that it had never been given to any since Herakles; and when, 
after Aigospotamoi, Sparta asked them to bestow this honor upon 
one of the chiefs who had just aided in the conquest of their hated 
rival : " Make him a Spartan first," they said, " and after that 
we will make him a citizen of Megaris." 

Also the gods are local. When the Pythia was interrogated 
as to the proper sacrifices to make and rites to perform for the 

dead, the reply was : " Conform to the laws 
of your own country." At the same time 
there was an Hellenic religion and a Greek 
people; for all, from Olympos to Cape Tai- 
siLVER COIN.* naron, regarded as strangers and enemies 

all peoples who did not speak their lan- 
guage^ and did not worship their gods. Pelasgos, king of Argos, 
reviles the Egyptian herald thus: — 

" Ho, there ! What dost thou ? and with what intent 
Dost thou so outrage this Pelasgic land? 
Too haughty, thou, a stranger 'gainst Hellenes, 
And sinning much, hast nothing done aright."* 

Doubtless the difference is great between the shepherd — rude 
worshipper of Arkadian Pan — and the elegant citizen of Athens 
or Miletos; but the resemblance is greater. Besides having the 
same language and the same cult, there is a moral likeness. The 
horizon of the one is wide, of the other limited; but both see 
similar things, and both repulse what are found among contem- 
porary nations, — human sacrifices, mutilations, . polygamy, the sale 
of children by the father (as in Thrace and at Rome even), and 
the servile obedience of the Asiatic to his Great King. Both lay 
aside their garments to contend naked in the public games, which 
would be a disgrace, say Herodotos and Plato, in almost any bar- 

1 Laurelled head of Zeus, right profile. Reverse: AIFIA (A/yioXcW). Pan, seated, play- 
ing on the syrinx. At the left a symbol. (Coin of Aigaialos, in the Island of Amorgas.) 

2 Four principal dialects were spoken by the Greeks, — the Aiolic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic. 
In the Ionic are distinguished the Old and the New, — the former being the language of Homer, 
the latter that of Herodotos. The Attic was spoken in Athens during the Periklean period, 
and is the most refined and elegant form of the Greek language. 

> Suppliants, 914, 915 [Dr. Plumptre's Eng. trans., p. 170]. 
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barian country ; but in another range of facts, both, with a feel- 
ing of their common origin, will not tolerate the idea Uiat their 
city should be swallowed 
up in one of those vast 
States which are so easi- 
ly brought together in 
Asia. Lastly, the Ho- 
meric poems, sung from 
one end of Hellas to the 
other, are a sacred book, 
and make the one ideal 
fatherland which Pan- 
hellenic Zeus protects. 

There is ttien a Greek 
people distinct from the 
Barbarians ; and there 
is also, as says Hero- 
dotos,^ " a Grecian race 
of the same blood and 
language," — to 'EWt;- 
KiKoi'; and this same 
word is later used to sig- 
nify civilization itself." 

This resemblance as 
to customs and ideas 
naturally induced the 
Greeks, without any de- 
sign on their part, to recognize some general institutions, which 
had, it is true, less a coercive power than a certain force of at- 
traction and of cohesion ; I .'^peak of the Amphiktyonies, the public 
games, and the oracles. 

' viii. U4. Thuojdides (i. 3) says that this tliftinrtion ta of rocent liatc. and wa-i un- 
knuwn in Homer'^ time; "for though born long after thi' Trojan war. hi- has nowhrrc calleil 
all Greekii Hi?lIpno!>; . . . nor, again, does lie !<p«'ak of Barbarians, tircause Dcithcr were the 
Hellene)!, in my opinion, as yet distinsuislied bv oni' common name in opposition to thai." 

' Marble statue obtained from tin- Rorgbes*' Villa, ami now in the Museum of the I»iivre. 
(C'f. Clarac, Afua^e lie Sctiliiliire. jil. :I25, Xo. M'S.) Pan is seated on a rock over which is laid 
a, panther's skin. He raises ihe left hand, whieh tiolils a fluie. and in his other hand is a 
bunch of grapes. The head is from another statue : the right arm and the logs are modern. 

• Isokrales, Panrggr., 50. 

vOi- (I. - 20 
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The Amphiktyonies were associations at once political and reli- 
giousy formed, as the name indicates, by a certain number of 
neighboring States for the purpose of regulating their relations to 
one another.^ Never, except at their latest hour, did the Greeks 
rise to the idea of a federal constitution by which the strength of 
the separate States might be united and in this way doubled. But 





ATHLETKB AT THEIR EXERCISE.^ 



the sentiment of fraternal union existed among them at all times, 
notwithstanding the wars which they constantly waged against 
one another. To this spirit is referable the establishment of the 
Amphiktyonies. In ancient times these leagues were numerous. 
There was one at Onchestos, for the Boiotians; another at the 
Isthmus of Corinth for Athens, Sikyon, Argos, and Megara; a 
third in the Island of Kalaureia, opposite Troizen, for Hermione, 
Epidauros, Aigina, Athens, Orchomcnos, and two cities — Pra- 
siai and Nauplia — which later gave up their places in the league 
to Sparta and Argos; others still, at the temple of Here, between 

1 "Neighbors," diro tov dfitpi KTi(f(rdai, accordinj* to Valois. Wescher (£}tude 9ur le mo- 
num, bilinguf fie Delphe.f) always uses the word ^' A inph id ions" when he means the Delphic 
Amphiktyony. The Pylaic Amphiktyony, being connected with the hero Arophiktyon, is spelled 
with the //. Both 8}K*lIin«rs are found in the Delphic; ins<Tiption. 

^ (irafliti on a votive disk of bronze, in the British Museum ; from the Gazette archeoL, i. 
(1875), pi. XXXV. 1. The athlete holds his dunil)-l)ells in his two hands, and throws himself 
backwanls, preparing for his jump. 2. Reverse of the same disk. Thi' athlete prepares to 
hurl the javelin which he holds, one of the finders of the right hand having been passed 
througli the nng of the agkyle, a leathern thong by which the javelin is held in throwing it. 
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Argos and Mykenai ; on the promontory of Samikon in Triphylia ; 
at Amarynthos near Eretria, in Euboia ; in the Island of Deloii ; in 
Ionia, Doris, and elsewhere. The old author of the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo thus describes the festival at Delos: — 

"There the long-trained lonians are assembled in lionor of thee, with 
their children and respected wives. But they, mindful, delight thee with 
boxing and dancing and song wlien they begin the contest. A man 
would say that they were immortal and without age, the lonians who are 
there assembled opposite thee. P"or he would perceive the pleasure of all, 




and would be delighted in mind, both contemplating the men and the well- 
girt women and the swift ships and their many possessions." And besides 
these this mighty marvel, the glory of which Mhall never perish, the Dellan 
girls, the servants of the Far-Darter, who, after they have first sung of 
Apollo in hymns, and then of Lcto and shaft-rejoicing Artemis, sing a 
hymn calling to mind the heroic men and women of old, and charm the 
crowds of men."' 

A temple was always the centre around which these confedera- 
tions gathered, and a religious festival the occasion at which the 
deputies or the people themselves assembled ; for the common cult 
of a divinity and participation in the same sacrifices were the 
only bond known to the ancient Greeks. Never did these leagues 
have that roost important of sovereign attributes, — the executive 
authority. 

' Fragment of the famons Frinijiiifl Vaap, in the Museum of Floreni-e, from the Mimum. ihW 
lout, archeot., vol. iv., phites lvi,-!vii. (Ct. Amiali. 184K, p. .1.15, V.. Itriiim.) Thc-scus (GEjEYS) 
celebrates the victory he has just <iaine<l over the .Minotaiin he lends, to thi! sounil of liis Ivre. 
the <.'hoir of youths and maidens whom he lias saved : h<'for<' him are the uurs<' (ePO^O^ ) nnd 
Ariadne (APIANE), the latter offering « tlciwer H> the hero. Tho^irls are elad in loii<; tunics. 
'lliis irarment was not peeiiliar to the lonians: the loii^ Iiinie was a holiday dress used also hy 
the Doriane. (Sec W. [lelbij:- lM.s Ilomtrkehc Kprn:. |.),. 11.^ .ind HI.-) 

' It appeari that traffie had its place at the festivals at Delos. as well as at those of Ther- 
mopylai. See later, p. 310 and note 1. 

* Lines 143 et itq. 
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The moat famous of these Ainphiktyonies was that which aaseinr 
bled in the spring at Delphi, imd in the autumn at Therniopylai, 
in the plain of Authela, before and after the agricultural labors 
of the summer.^ Tradition ascribed to Ampliiktyon, son of Deuka- 
lion, the founding of this Amphiktyony ; but Strabo attributes it 
to Akrisios, king of Argus. Whatever its origin may ha-\'e been, 
it was certainly very ancient, as ia shown by the names of the 
peoples tliat composed it. These were twelve in number, — Thessa- 
lians, Boiotiaus, Dorians, louians, Perrhaiboi and Dolopes, Magnetes, 
Lokrians, Ainiancs, Achaioi-Phthiotui, Maliaus, Oitaioi, and Phoki- 
dians.' Seven of these peoples dwelt north of Mount Oite, proving 
that this league was formed at the time of Thessalian superiority ; 
that is to say, of the earliest Greek civilization. 

Each people had two votes, making a total of twenty-four.^ 
This number remained the same until the time of Augustus ; but 
the right of voting was sometimes transferred 
from one people to another, or divided be- 
tween two Imuichea of the same people. 
Thus Sparta had only one of the two Doriau 
votes ; Athens, one of the two Ionian votes : 
the other vote belonging, in the former case 
to the mountaineers of Doris, in the latter to 
the Island of Euboia. The Ozolian Lokrians 
(whose chief town was Amphissa) and the Epikuemidian, or Opoun- 
tian (so called from Opous, their principal city), divided the Lokrian 
votes between them. The Dolopes, having been, on account of 
their plundering excursions into neighboring States, deprived of their 

* Later both asspmblies were lielJ at Oelphi. (Cf, Wcscher, £liule lur le monum. bUingue, 
etc., p. 144.) Tlie great festival of AjkiIIi), to wliicb thi; cities BCDt theoroi, with its Bftcreil 
dram&tic performanre. its Eiinging, dant'es. and a com petit ion fi)r prizca in rautic, occurred every 
ninth year (ivmrnipUy : \a,U!T, tlie return of the IVthinn Games came every fourth yi;ar ; the 
"sucred truce " la.*ti>d for a year. (Cf. Foucart, Mn'moire mr lei ruiiiea et Chisloire de Delpha, 
pp. 124-230.) 

* I tiillow Fouoart's list, the successful explorer at Delphi (.Iffin. sur Us ruine» tt I'hutoire 
de Detphe», p. IS!). New discoveries have enabled him to treat the subject mure fullv in tlie 
Bull, de CojT. hellen.. vol. riii. (18S3). p. 439. 

* The Perrhaiboi, Dolopes. Mnliaiis, &ad Oitaioi hod ninons: thi-m six votes, but it U 
impossible to determioe which were the two who hail only one vote npjece. 

* Ilieromncmon, on a Byxantine coin. IEP<>MNA(fiuf) AI.\l CEYHPOC. A Victory stand- 
ing, fBcin<> left, holding a wreath in the right Imnil ami a palm in ilic leftj before her. a lu-lnn-t 
on an altar; in the exei^e; BTfZANTIOlC- (Itevcrsc of :i bronze coin w'th iheelli'^y of Lucius 
Verus.) 
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Ampliiktyonic rights, their votes were given to the Perrhaiboi. 
Finally, after the Third Sacred War the Macedonians were admitted 
in place of the Phokians. In the Amphiktyony, as in every primi- 
tive institution, the affairs of the State are placed under the proteo- 




TO DEMKTEB.' 



tion of religion. Among the ancients, indeed, and especially in 
Greece, every act of importance took place at some altar, and was 
preceded or followed by a sacrifice. Hence it is not easy to distin- 
guish between the religious and the political character in the func- 
tions of the Amphiktyonic Council. It is possible even that this 
assembly may have been, in the beginning, nothing more than a 
religious festival in honor of Demeter, the goddess of harvests, whose 
temple stood near Thermopylai. There assembled a great nmltitude 
of men. women, and children, — whole families. — who, having 
ended their agricultural labors for the sea.son, came to rejoice to- 
gether and to lay upon the altar of the goddess some slight 
tribute from the product of their fields. Others came thither at 



' Marble bas-ri-lipf in the TjOuvre ( Frohm-r, Notice de la icniplure antique. No. 59i. .\l 
the rij;ht, Demeter. of colossal height, stands, holding in one hand a sceptre, in tlie oiIht 
a cup fpAiiile), from nhicli she pours a liijuiil on a cireular ultar plai'ecl in fri>nl <if her. A 
file of suppliants advance towards the <;oddess with a goat which they are about lo sacriricc li> 
her ; these ^c two men of mature a^ie. followcil by three ej^eboi and four young girls. Behinil 
the altar a Inv holds a dish full of fruit. 
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the same time from motives of devotion, curiosity, or business ; 
and while the crowd gave themselves up to amusements or to 
the exchange of commodities.' the deputies of the twelve united 



tribes deliberated as to public matters of common interest. For 
we must distinguish these two elements, — the general assembly of 
all the members of the Confederation, or, as Aischines calls it, 

* Thow TnarketR, or fairs, are like Uiosc wliicli were established in tlic MidUle Ages for 
the same olijects near famous shrines. anU were the continuation or extension of ancient ciis- 
toms. The traders had exemption from tax (linXru). ami, it was nnid, owed this immunity l<> 
Akrisios. (On the pilfrrimaiics of the ancients, see Maurv, IMlr/ions ile lit Greet, ii. 25 el stq.') 

* Vase-painting (from Lenormant and De Witte, fjlte ilea Momimenla ceramographiqiicii, 
»ol. ii. jil. vi.), AjHillo ia seated on a high tripod wliich broad win^ bi'ar gently over tlie waves. 
Dolphins, springing out of the water, accompany liini ; hence the jwl is called Ddjihinlos. 
He wears a wreath of laurel ; with ibc left hand he toiic-hes the ktthara; <ni llie shoulder an- 
his how and <[uiver. The voyages of the a;iid upon his tripod are doubtless allusions to the 
colonies founded by order of the Delphic urack. 
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the ekklesia of the Araphiktyons, which was but rarely consulted ; 
and the Council itself, formed of deputies representing the confed- 
erated States, who were called Pylagorai and Hieromnemones. 

The latter seem to have been invested, as their name indi- 
cates, with a religious character of some kind ; it is believed that 
it was their duty to convoke and preside over the Council, to 
guard the property of Apollo,^ to prevent encroachments upon the 
domain of the god, to inflict tines upon any who committed such 
oilences, and to keep in order the roads and bridges leading to 
the sanctuary.^ 

The Pylagorai, or orators, had the duty of defending in the 
assembly the interests of their tribe, and of giving advice to the 
Hieromnemones ; the latter deliberated, and appear to have each 
represented one vote. The Pylagorai were allowed to speak, but 
not to vote, and were of indeterminate number ; all were called 
Synedroi, " those who sit together.' ' In Athens, the former were 
designated by lot, and the latter were elected. 

When we speak of a Council thus representing all Greece, it 
must not be supposed that there was in session at Delphi any- 
thing like a governing body having charge of the general affairs 
of the country. On the contrary, each Greek State was entirely 
free ; and when two millions of Asiatics fell upon Hellas, the Am- 
phiktyons were not seen to take the direction of the defence. 
Only after the victory did they reappear and take action. Tlien 
they set a price upon and devoted to the gods the head of the 
traitor who had opened to the enemy the gate of Greece; and 
they erected to the heroes of Thermopylai a funeral monument, 
with an inscription that has become immortal. 

By these facts we comprehend the real character of the Am- 
phiktyons. To decree national rewards, to erect statues or tombs 
to those who have well served the common country, or to hurl 
maledictions upon the guilty, — these are acts truly amphiktyonic 
l)oth in the nature of the rewards and chastisements, which bear 
the stamp of religion, and because this lofty dispensing of penal- 

* Wescher (^tLiude sur le monum, bilingue, etc., 53) believes the consecrated territory to 
have been about seven miles broad, and twelve or fifteen long. 

' C. /. G., No. 1,698. In tlie theatre of Dionysos at Athens one of the reserved seats is 
marked 2fpo/iv^ftoyof. This was the place where the hieromnemon of Athens sat. 
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ties and honors was the rightful prerogative of the supreme tribu- 
nal of the Hellenic race, — the image of the Olympian council of 
the Twelve Great Gods. 

As a religious tribunal, the Council of the Amphiktyons wielded 
among the Greek '^tates a sort of supreme jurisdiction in the inter- 




BCRiAi. hcene: the 



ests of peace and mutual conciliation. As the clergy in the Middle 
Ages strove by the institution of the Truce of God to put some 
bridle upon the violent passions of men, so the Amphiktyons im- 
posed upon wars between the members of the confederation certain 
limits and certain modifications. It was forbidden to an army 



1 Fragment of a very archaic vase, discovered at Athens in the Dipylon (from the Afonum. 
dtir Inst, areheal.. vol. ix. pi. xxxix.-xl. Cf. Annnli. 1872, pp. 131 tl leq.. G. Hirschteld). For 
the explanation of tlic lying in stale (irfw^frcc) and the funeral lamentation, fee above. Vol. I. 
p. 306, notes. This fragment, and that represented on the opposite pE^, belong to vases of 
a very remarkable type, of which no specimen Has yet been represented here. They are 
vases of oolossal size, decorated with <;conietric ornaments and human figures distributed in 
long I)elt9. 

The funeral procession (iit<fiopi') on p. 313 is particularly interesting. The dead man Hex 
upon a cart dratvn by horses. Accompanying it are human Hgures rudely delineated. — the 
men recognisable by their spears, with whirh they seem to be transfixed, the women with 
hands lifted to their heads as if tearing their hair. Cf. Vol. I. p. 388, note 4. 
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besieging an amphiktyonic city to cut the aqueducts or turn aside 
the streams which brought it water; a city being taken, the vic- 
tors were forbidden to destroy it ; during a war, truce must be 
granted, when necessary, to bury the dead, for only the sacrile- 
gious might be left without burial ; after the victory no durable 




APOLLO, AllTEMm, AND l.F.TO. 



monument might be raised, that animosities should not be lasting, 
except where trophies like those of Salamis and Marathon were 
in honor of a victory over Barbarians ; respect must be shown to 
those who took shelter in temples; lastly, there must be entire 
liberty for all to attend the games, to consult the oracles, to visit 
the common temple and offer sacrifice there. Apollo refused to reply 
to any, whether State or private person, who consulted his oracle 
as to means for doing injury to any Hellenes. Such among the 
Greek States was the law of nations : the Amphiktyons were its guar- 
dians, and later Plato expounds it in the fifth book of his Repuhlic. 

■ Delphic bw-relicf in the Ijouvre (Frohncr, Ni/liee tie la tculplare anlique. No. 12), 
ApoUo, ArtemiR. ani] I,cto, moving towards the right, when' stands an an-haic statue of Apollo 
on k {Hlaster. The fpd is playing on the kithara, anil with the right hand presents a }ihmle to 
the godden of victory, who, advancing on tiptoe, is about to pour out to him from h<'r oinnehv 
tlie wine ol libation. In the background, behind a wall, appears the temple of Delphi. At tiie 
rqjht an (dd tree reprsMnts the sacred plane-tree which was planted by Agamemnon. Tlit!> 
baMVlief is ODB of a Miiea, in which Apollo appears ae the patron of music, and it is geourally 
•fraad that tbcM ■colptorM were consecrated U> him as ex-voto« hy victorious artbl«. 
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These regulations were accompanied by anathemas : — 

" If any man or city or nation commit a crime, let the offenders be de- 
voted to Apollo, Artemis, Leto, Athene Pronaia. Hay the earth bear no fruit 
for them ; may their wives bring forth monsters ; may their Socks fail of in- 
crease ; may they be unfortunate in war and in all tliat they undertake ; may 
they perish miserably, they and all their race ; may their sacrifices, illegally 
offered, to the Pythian Apollo, to Artemis, to Leto, and to Athene Pronaia, be 
alvays rejected by these divinities." 

These imprecations being uttered, the Amphiktyon took an 
oath to employ his voice, his feet, his hands in denouncing, p\ir- 
suing, and smiting the guilty. Woe then to the 
man who violated the amphiktyonic rules ! For 
his punishment the tribunal suspended its own laws 
of clemency. In the First Sacred War, at the siege 
of Kirrha, the Amphiktyons, by Solon's advice, turned , 

' r J ' J ' BRONZE COIM." 

away the canal that supplied the city with water, 
and then sent it back again poisoned with hellebore. When, after 
ten years, Kirrha was taken {595}, they razed it to the ground 
and forbade with imprecations that its territory 
should ever again be cultivated. All Greece was 
held to be under obligation to answer the first 
appeal made by the Amphiktyons, and to lend 
aid to the execution of their decrees. Kleis- 
thenes of Sikyon, who assisted them with vigor 
at Kirrha, received from them in return efficient 
support in his projects against the liberties of his native city. 

What then was the crime of Kirrha? The city had offended 
the Delphic Apollo by levying heavy tolls upon the pilgrims who 
came to sacrifice at his altars. The protection of the temple, of 
its territorj'. and of those who brought offerings to it, was in 
fact committed to the Amphiktyons. Certain ihforoi^ from the 
Peloponnesos, traversing the country of Meg-ara on their way to 

' Tlie omphalot of the tcrapln of Delphi, placed on rocks tuiJ surrounded by x eurpi-al. 
heffsail : dEA^ON. (Bronze coin of Delphi, with tlie effiuy of the Kmperor Hadrian.) 

* Leto, under a tctrastjle temple, about lo flee witli litr two children, one h«ld in each 
hand (cf. p. 322). Tj-gentl: TPmo.\EITON. Rcverso of a bron/e coin of TriiHiU;. in Karia; 
CD the ohverae is r.pre!=i'nlcd a woman'-, h.-ail. veili-d. with lh<' l.-jrcnd : lEPA BOTAH. 

' Throria were di'pulatlons sent by cities for religious purposes, and Ihearoi the permns 
ccniiposiog these deputsijoni. 
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Delphi, had been attacked by the people of the country and 
thrown into a marsh, where several of them liad perished. The 
Amphiktyonic Council required the execution of the principal 
offenders and the banishment of the others. When the temple 
of Delphi was burned in 548 u. c. the Aniphiktyons employed the 
Alkmaionids to reconatruct it. They had charge of the treasures 
of the god, and lent his money on interest to cities or to private 




individuals.^ They had, necessarily, influence over the oracle ; fre- 
quently disputes as to other temples were submitted to them. 
Thus they decided between Athens and Delos on the question of 
precedence in the sanctuary of Apollo ; and the Samians, to retain 
under the Romans the right of asylum in the temple of Here, 
urged a decree of the Amphiktyons. After the victory of Platala 
they compelled Sparta to efface the ])roud and lying inscription 
she had engraved upon an offering. 

Why, notwithstanding these prerogatives, was the influence of 
this Council so limited ? It is because any central authority, deal- 
ing with other than religious affairs, was so greatly dreaded by 

1 Vase-painting (from (iertard, AuterUsene Vaae'ihililer, pi. rcxvii ). Tlie diuriot is 
drawn by two horses, and Uie driver, whip in I nd, sits at one side. In regard to liii- slia|« 
of the wbeelii, tee Vol. I. p. 389. 

' All the more famouii Gri'ek temples were banks of deposit ; gold, and precious or 
important objects, contract?, and eien wills, weir kept in them under the protii'Iinn of tlu! 
divinity. Thejr were also bttnks of loan, making tlji- best |>ossible use of the sacred funds. 
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the Greek States; and also because, in consequence of the ancient 
distribution of votes, Sparta and Athens, finding themselves in 
this assembly nothing more than the equals of little tribes from 
the neighborhood of the Pindos, had no love for an institution 
which reduced them to such a level. At one time this institu- 
tion came very near being re-organized, when Sparta, after Pla- 
taia, proposed to exclude from the league those States which had 
not fought against the Persians. Themistokles had the wisdom 
to cause this measure to be rejected, for it would have made the 
Amphiktyonic Council, placed in the hands of Sparta and raised 
by her to great importance, a powerful means of domination. 

During the Median wars and in the eighty years that the pre- 
ponderance of Athens and Sparta lasted, the assembly at Delphi 
remained inactive and obscure. After the battle of Leuktra, when 
the superiority passed to a city in the north of Greece, the Am- 
phiktyonic Council made an attempt to act. Thebes found its 
assistance useful, and obtained from it a decree against the Spar- 
tans. At this time it began to be made by degrees a political 
instrument, of which, later, Philip was able to make good use. 



II. — Oracles and Festivals. 

Other institutions, which tended less manifestly to maintain 
the unity of the Hellenic race, did in fact contribute to it more, 
— I refer to the oracles, festivals, and public games. It was use- 
less to offer to the Greeks those federative ties tolerable only to 
docile and disciplined peoples. But let the reputation of an oracle 
increase, let a splendid temple be built, let the pomp of religious 
ceremonies be displayed, and games and festivals, poetic contests 
and wrestling matches, be announced, then these Greeks — credu- 
lous, inquisitive, lovers of art, of display, and of fame, caught 
by the allurements of their tastes and of their pleasures — were 
ready to leave the little cities they loved so dearly and gather 
in crowds, sitting side by side with the very men who were their 
enemies yesterday, and will be so again to-morrow, but who now 
appear to them for the moment in no other light than as mem- 
bers of the common family. 
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In early times, when the phenomena of Nature made a great 
impression upon the minds of men, the science of reading the 
future hi the entrails of animals offered in sacrifice, of interpret- 
ing dreams, ttie flight of birds, and 
the fall of thunderbolts, made part of 
religion and of the government of the 
State : Teiresias and Chalkas in those 
days had great credit ^t court. As 
knowledge increased in the conimunity 
at large, men began to he more con- 
cerned with the affairs of earth tlian 
with those of heaven. It is an his- 
toric law that the supernatural loses 
as reason gains. 

Perikles and Epameinondas, Thu- 
cydides and Lysandros, Euripides and 
Aristophanes, conscious uf their own 
intellectual strength, had niucli more 
conhdence in tlieir own reason than 
in the dark saving.'! of priest or di- 
viner ; but for the nudtitude, faith 
in divination was still so great tliat 
Plutarch mentions it among the things 
of which universal consent prove.-< the 
truth ; and Plato says : ' " The gods 
have given the powi^r of divination 
to man to supply his lack of intelli- 
gence." Accordingly, it was not to 
the most cultivated minds tlutt belonged the privilege of lifting 
the veil of the future. The manifestation of the divine will was 
only the more conspicuous tlie more imperfect was the instru- 
ment. The blind man, the fool, bfcaine to the multitude infal- 




' Timaios, 47. 

= Statueth- of tlio former Gruau Colleclion, now iti the Louvre (cf. Gazelle archeoU 1B80, 
pi. xzxiT. and p. 203. Hrtide by F. Ijvnormant). A youth, nakcil. staniJiQ^, holds in the low- 
iM^ right band " the branch uf Apollonian lauri'l wlii<'h »a» used in the lustral aspersion ; thi' 
left, extended, holds . . . the liver of a. verv yoiin;^ unimal, a lamb or kid." Id thia 6gurine, 
which archKologins consider an idealized re presentation of Alexander, Lenormant recogniied 
an h^tatoscope diviner of the heroic age. This bronze was brDuoht from Egypt. 
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lible prophets who must be seriously taken into the account by 
the wisdom of the statesman and the experience of the military 
commander. Fountains whose water deranged the functions of 
body or of mind, ' grottos whence escaped gas producing delirium 




PHINIOTB IXVdKlNO THB (10D8.' 

or hallucinations, were regarded as places where the divinity was 
always present. The fountain of Kastalia, near the seat of the 
Pythia, was the holy water* wherewith those who came to con- 
sult the oracle must purify themselves. 

With the exception of the prophetic oaks of Dodona in Epeiros. 
whose priestesses interrogated the sounds of the winds and storms,' 



> Painliufr on k vase in the British Museum (from Conne, VurlegehtttUfr JVr arehaologache 
Uebungsn, rvrieit C, pi. viii., 1 ri). The hlinil prophet Phineuti, standing, liolda out his handi' 
involcint! ihn vtuil!' (^'ipof inavxi*) 1 the Rmt vronl of h[ii inyocation, BKOl, is inscribed near his 
lips. Before him is a table covcri'd with viands ; ncconIiD<: to the legend, evcrv time the propliel 
sat down lo eat, the Harpies came and (tarried off or dt-fili'd the food. Pliiucus wan king of 
Thracp, and is aceonUnjily repn-senleii with a fillet around his head and a sceptre brbinil him. 
(Ct. A. Flasch, PAincw <,u/ VaienbU'lfrn, in th.> ArrhSnl. Zfilunq. 1880. pp. ISH n teq.) 

" Before thin fpring ia now a chapel I'onsecrati'd to Saint John. 

* The three priestesses of Doilona read tJie future in the whisper of the leaves and the 
creaking of the hruiches, in the bubbling of a spring at the foot of the prophetic oak, anil 
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there were in Greece no oracles more famous than those of the cave 
of Trophonioa in Boiotia,^ and of the temple of Delphi in Phokis, 




both arising from the same cause, — a gaseous vapor, inhaled in the 
latter by the priestess, in the former by the applicant. Plutarch, and 



in MMiiids emitted by brazen vases hung near the temple. Here aim it iras Ufiual to draw 
lotn from an urn. 

• The river in the foreground of the engraving (p. 323) is the Herkyna. in which those who 
came to consult the oracle were required to bathe. In the background rises Mount Lapli}'»- 
tion; at the right is a precipitous rock, crowned b/ a Frankiiih citadel. A litllo a)x>vc the 
bridge are two brooks, reco<niizcd ax the sprinj^s liCthe and Mnemosyne ; at the foot of tht^ 
rock is Btill to be seen a chamber surroumled with niches destined to receive ex-votos. 
This was the site of the sanctuary of the Oitod Deity and Good Fortune. Pausanias, who 
I'onsulted the oracle, describes the method n[ procedure. 

' Painting on an amphora from Xola <in the Collection lie Luynes, of the Cnbinet ilr 
France'). The artist has painloi one of those scenes of the calling up of the lieaii (Nf'itwo) in 
the O'Igiieg (book xi,), Odysseus U seated on a heap of stones, and leans over a trench 
which he has himself dui; ; he has poured libations to all the dead, first with mii^ed honey, 
then with sweet wine, a third time with water, and has sprinkled while meal over it. He has 
killed a sheep and a ram. the heads of which are at his feel. Imuiediati'ly a gn-al crowd of 
the dead come forth from Hniles. " wanderini; about the trench on l>c>lli sides with a di^inl■ 
clamor;" but the hem draws his sword and drives them away hum the hlcixl which they 
are eager to drink. althoi)<>li amon» tlicm are his comntde-in-arms. El|ieunr, and cvcci his own 

rftL. II. — 91 
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especially Pausanias,* have left us a narrative of the strange scenes 
witnessed in the sanctuary of Trophonios, 

" When any one dcairea to dcaceiid to the cave of Trophonios he must 
lirst remain for eeveral days in the temple of the Good Deity and (iood For- 
tune. While ataytug here, he purities himaelf in all respects, abstains from 




LETO AND THE PYTHOH.* 

warm baths, and bathes in the River Hcrkyna, and has plenty of animal food 
from the various victims; for he must sacrifice to Trophonios and the sons 
of Trophonios, and also to Apollo and Kronos, and to Zeus the king, and 
to Here the chariot-driver, and to Demeter, who is called Europsi, and is 
said to have been the nurse of Trophonios. . . . The person who wishes to 
consult the oracle is brought by night to the River Herkyna and anointed 
with oil, and two lads, called hermai, wash him and miniater to him in all 
respccta. The prients do not after that lead him immediately to the oracle, 

mother, Antikleia. Kinally appt'arx Tein^Hiag. holdinj; a ^I'len st-tptre. Thii' ix the moment 
which the painter represents, liehiml Odysseus stands one of his companiiin!". Thf Nimu 
Rccnc wax painted by Polygnotnx in the vestibule of the temple of Delphi (PuusaDias, x. 29, S). 

' I'hitan-h, Concerning the Dahnim nf Sokralef, 21 ; Pausanian, ix. 89, 4. 

* Vainypaintinj! (from Leuormant and De Witte, fjiie. rfw Monum. etramog., vol. ii- 
pl, 1). The serpent Python, emerging from a rocky cavern, rears itself up to atta<'b Leio, 
wlio flees affriglited. The goddess holds in her arms Apollo and vVrtemis, and tile i-harming 
earelessness of tlie children, wlio streteh out their arms to the monster, is in pleasing contract 
with the mother's alarm. Tliis siilijeet was often represented in antiipiity. Cf. the coin 
of Tripolis. p. 3Hi, and, later, a marbh' statuette from the Gallery Torlonia. (Si'e T. Schreilier. 
A/ioUoti I'glkntloBoii, i-h. vii. pp. 74 el ntq.) 




i CATS or TbOFhONIos at lebadeia. (from STAcKRLBEKi;.) 
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but to the sources of the river, which are very near each other. And here he 
must drink of tiie water called Lethe, that he may forget all his former 
thoughts, and afterwards he must drink of the water of Memory, and then he 
will remember what he sees on his descent. And when h(i has beheld the 
statue which is said to have been made by Daidalos, and is never shown by the 
priests to any but those who are going to descend to Trophonios, he goes 
to the oracle clad in a linen tunic bound with fillets, and having on his feet 
the shoes of the country. 

" The oracle is above the grove, on the mountain. And tiiere is round it 
a circular wall of stone, the circumference of which is very small, and the 
height rather less than three feet ; and there are brazen pillars, and girders 
that connect them, and between them are doors. And inside is a cavity in 
the earth not natural, but artificial, and built with great skill. The shape of 
this cavity resembles an oven ; the breadth of it is about six feet, and the 
depth not more than twelve. There are no steps to the bottom, but wiien any 
one descends to Trophonios he is furnished with a light, narrow ladder. 
From the cavity is an opening two spans broad and one high. He that 
descends lies flat in the bottom of the cavity and having in his hands cakes 
kneaded with honey, introduces into the opening his feet, and then his knees ; 
and then all his body is drawn in, as a great and rapid river draws any one 
into its vortex. 

'* When within the sanctuary, the future is not always made known in the 
same way, but some obtain the knowledge by their ears, others by their eyes ; 
and they return by the place where they entered, feet foremost. These priests 
say that none who descended ever died there, except one of the body-guard 
of Demetrios, who would perform none of the accustomed ceremonies, and 
who descended, not to consult the oracle, but in the hope of abstracting some 
of the gold and silver of the sanctuary. 

" And on emerging from the cavity of Trophonios the priests place the 
person who has consulted the oracle on the Seat of Memory, not far from 
the sanctuary ; and when he is seated there, they ask him what lie has seen 
or heard ; and when thev have been informed, thev hand him over to the 
proper persons, who bring him back to the temple of Good Fortune and the 
Good Deity, still in a state of terror, and hardly knowing where he is. 
Afterwards, however, he will think no more of it, and even laugh. I write 
no mere hearsay, but from what 1 have seen happen to others, and having 
myself consulted the oracle of Trophonios." ^ 

The cave was intended to remind the devout of tliat in which 
Apollo slew the Python ; the honey-cakes in each hand were, accord- 
ing to the priests, to protect against the bites of serpents with which 

^ Pausanlas, ix. 39. 
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they declared that the cave was filled. But this manifestly was to 
hinder the applicant from touching the springs by which the 
descent was managed. Undoubtedly the priests had detected the 
intention of the soldier to penetrate this mystery, and they had 
acicordingly killed him. In many cases the impression produced 
by this nocturnal adventure, with the effect of powerful narcotics, 
was so serious that it was never quite dispelled; and an ancient 
saying, as to a person afflicted with incurable melancholy, was: 
''He has been in the cave of Trophonios." 

Apollo was less terrible. With this god of light, who declared the 
will of Zeus, sovereign master of mortals and immortals, all was done 

in broad day ; the priestess alone suf- 
fered from the presence of the divinity. 
The authority of his oracle extended 
beyond the limits of the Hellenic world 
as far as Lydia in the east, and to the 
Etruscans and Rome in the west, where 
the books of the Apollonian sibyl of Cumoe were so highly honored. 
Cicero called it the oracle of the earth, and Delphi was indeed 
the centre of the Hellenic religion, from the crowd of pilgrims 
that visited it and the importance of the subjects brought before 
the god, who seemed to be present in this place more truly than 
in any of his other sanctuaries.* 

In order that the divine action should appear more manifest, 
the responses of Apollo were given originally by a simple and 
ignorant young girl, usually a sufferer from one of those nervous 
affections which seem common in certain regions of Greece ; * 
later by a woman at least over lifty years of age ; and in the 
end, as one Pythia was not enough in the immense crowd of pil- 
<i:rims who came to consult the oracle, there were three. These 
wretched beings were dragged in a feeble and suffering condition 

^ Ilt'iid of the Cumspan sybil, wearinjij a diadem; uDdernoath, her name SIBYLLA. 
Rfverw* : a tripod, surmounted Ly a praejericuhmu or vase for sacritices, and two stars. 
I^ijjend : L. TORQVATVS III VIK; a collar (lorquis) surrounding; the whole. (Silver 
denarius of the Roman republic, coined by the triumvir L. Manlius Tonpiatus.) 

- The t4»mples where Apollo uttered oracles wen* numerous. The most famous, after 
Delphi, were iho»e of Tatara in Lykia, of Klaros near Kolophon, and of Didymos near 
Miletos. which Diocletian consulted as late as 303 a. i>. The order in which the applicants 
presented themselves U'forc the Pythia was determined by lot (Aischylos. Jiumen.y initio), 

3 Poutjueville, Voyage de la Grtce, iv. 213. 
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to an opening in the ground whence vapors were escaping.' 
There, seated on tripods, where they were held by force, tlicy 
received the prophetic exhalations. They were seen to grow pale, 
and tremble witli convulsive uiuvemcnts. At first their utterances 




were only groans and siglis ; soon their eyes flashed, their hair 
bristled, and amid shrieks of pain they gave forth incoherent, 
disconnected words, which were carefully written down, and in 
which the priest whose duty it was to give a rhythmic fonn to 
the response, himself perhaps a dupe, discovered the revelation 
of the future therein hidden by the divinity. So great was the 

* There i« no longer any trace of the exhalation of vapors at Holphi : but lhi> whole 
country ia subject to uartbquakes. anrl thi-se phenomcnn an> frixiuentlv ai-c-ompanird by the 
escape of gases, AVhat one natural ronvulsion caused, another may have endi^il. Thi^ betti>r 
to prepare the Pythia for her deliriiiin. she was kept fastinn, — a eondiiion vrhieh is favorable 
to hallucinations, — at)(l was miiiie to chew laurel-leaves because of their nareotic virtue. Tn 
the temple of Demetcr at Palraji thit worshipper iimlerwent fu]tii<:ntinnn with narcotic plants. 
— tlie Dniura utramtmium. bellmlonna, mandra^oro. the poppy, etc. Cf. Maury, ii. '1EI4. 

* Vase-painting (from the UlUt ilea Mnniim. rfrnmnii., toI. ii. pi. 4G). Apollo, erowniil 
with laurel, is seated upon his tripod ; in the left hand he holds his bow : in the ri^ht a phinlr. 
The Pythia stands licbind him, an oirtochoe in her hand. In the youns; [rirl in front of th.' 
goA we may recognize Kreou?^n. beloved by Apollo, or Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, who 
alto bad the prophetic i^Ift. 
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crowd of pilgrims that it was easy for the priests to gain infor- 
mation as to the affairs of States, and even of individuals. What 
they had thus learned enabled them to give to the inarticulate 
sounds made by the Pythia a signification which was accepted 
by hope or fear, and often brought to pass by faith ; for this faith 
of the Greeks was not inert, like Oriental fatalism, and a man is 
very near success when he has a convic- 
tion that the gods are with him. The priests 
were also frequently the accomplices — vol- 
untary or from selfish motives — of the rulers 
of States. Demosthenes accused the Pythia 
of p?dlippiziny ; but much more frequently 
she lielleiiized. In times of great danger 
to Greece the responses were Jilways patri- 
otic, even when ambiguous, and more suited 
to bring hope than despair to the minds 

KKHRAVKD HTONR.> ^1^1 1 ,-,1 ■ • 

of the Greeks. At Olympia it was not 
permitted to the diviners to utter a prophecy discouraging to 
the Hellenes. 

The oracles, moreover, were in general the guardians of indi- 
vidual morality. Glaukos wishes to keep a treasure wliich has been 
intrusted to his care, but before doing so he consults the oracle, 
and is shown the woes reserved for the perjurer. Tlie people of 
Sybaris put to death a flute-player who has taken shelter at an 
altar ; the Pythia makes known to them the vengeance of the 
gods, which hangs over .them and will destroy their city. A man 
basely abandons his comrade to the attack of murderers, and 
she will not answer him at all. Being asked, " Who is the hap- 
piest of men ? " she replies, " Phaidios, who has died for his 
country." To Gyges, master of a great kingdom, she prefers a 
poor old man peacefully cultivating his farm in Arkadia. She 
even censures cities and men for their vanity, Anacharsis clainis 
to be the wisest of the human race, and Megara the first of 
Greek cities. The oracle, in replying to them, attributes the 
highest wisdom to an obscure mountaineer of Oite, and assigns 

■ Apollo and the Pythia. Ro^ravcd itone in the MiiMum of Berlin (from Miillri^ 
Wieneler, DenkmOler der aiieii KunsI, vol. ii. pi. xii. No. 13-1 c). Apcll;*, seated on an altar 
wreatlied with laurel, holds hit lyre in the Ht hand. Standing; iiear.bim ii the Pythia, «Uo 
leaiu npon a ataS. 
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to Megara only the tenth rank in Hellas. On the pediment of 
the temple ia engraved in letters of gold these words, the source 
of all morals, VviaOi <reavr6v, and this, Mi^Sei/ ayay} In alt 
things a due measure, — moderation in one's desires, the equi- 
librium of faculties, the life of the soul well ordered. The god 
of Delphi, enlightening the mind as well as the world, deserves 




▼A 9E-PAINTINO , 



indeed to become, in pagan theology, the universal god, the 
deus certua of Aurelian, the Divine Being worshipped by Julian. 
But in thus interposing in human affairs the god, however obscure 
his responses might usually be. was in danger of compromis- 
ing his authority when the event proved manifestly in contradic- 
tion to what the oracle had foretold ; and in revealing the future 
he presented also the temptation to employ all means to avert 

' " Know thyself," and "Not 
r,ar[ier day says {Works and Dayt, 
than the whole." 

* Thi- Erinyes purBuin<: a suppliant who hatt taken T«fu^ at an altar. Vase-painting (from 
Miiller-Wicseler, DtnlcmSler der nlten K'uruf, vol. ii. pi, xiii. No. H8). Orestes, kaeeling on;lie 
base of the omphalos, near which are the Racred laurel and tripod, tlefenUs binii>eir, swoni In 
hand, from two Erinyes armed, — one with a torch, thi' other with a serpeuL Apollo, standing 
hehind the tripod and holding a laurel-branch in hU left hand, extends the rin;ht over the 
fuppliant who lias claimed his protection. (See Oii-rbeek, BiUioerkt zum TAcNfcifn %md 
TrttiKhm Hfldeittrtir, p. ilO, No. 51.) 



o much of anyihin;: " (Paiisanias, x. 24). Ilesiod at an 
40) : "They do not understand that often half is better 
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the peril or secure the advantage. Hence sometimes the commis- 
sion of crimes, as is shown in the legends of Oidipous, Orestes, 
and Kypselos. 

We may remark, however, that the oracles take for granted 
a belief in the direct intervention of the gods in human affairs ; 
that is to say, the action of Providence as opposed to fatalism. 
The ancient Greeks believed that by prayer and sacrifice they 
gained the protection of the immortals, and that the Erinyes were 
always at hand to punish human crimes. With this twofold 
conviction morals were safe. It was the Stoics who established 
fatalism as a philosophic doctrine, and by a fortunate contradic- 
tion Stoicism became at last a great school of morality, as was 
Calvinism, notwithstanding its theory of predestination, and Jan- 
senism, notwithstanding its doctrine of grace. The human heart 
often corrects the errors of logic. 

The Greeks Ipved their oracles. An inquisitive and impatient 
people, they wished to know everything, even the future. Tlie 
enigmatic utterance pleased them ; it tried the subtlety of their 
minds ; they loved also the pomp and splendor of festivals, so 
brilliant under their radiant sky, and they marked by religious 
festivities the great phases of their national existence as the 
phenomena of the physical and moral life which seemed to them 
a benefit, a counsel, or a menace from the gods. 

Plato found a social motive for these solemnities besides the 
religious reason. " The gods," he says, " touched with compas- 
sion for the human race, which Nature condemns to labor, have pro- 
vided for intervals of repose in the regular succession of festivals 
instituted in their own honor." ^ The Greeks so fully appreciated 
this reason that they increased these intervals until the time of 
repose nearly equalled that of labor. More than eighty days in 
the year were occupied at Athens with shows and festivals. 

These games and shows were not the useless relaxation of an 
idle crowd like the Roman populace under the Caesars j they were 
a part of the national religion and ritual ; * they were a great 

^ Laws, ii. 1. 

' Sometimes, even, of diplomacy. Tecs, sending a deputation to Knossos, placed amonj; 
the ambassadors a skilful musician, who played to them melodies of the old poets; and to 
another Kretan city sent a compilation of all the texts in verse and prose which concerned 
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school of patriotism and art, and even of morals. " The Muses," 
says Plato, " and Apollo, their leader, preside at them, and cele- 
brate them with us." The guilty man was banished from them; 
but the poor, and even the slave, had his share in the national 
holidays. At the great Athenian Dionysia the chains of the pris- 
oners fell off, that they also might celebrate the joyous festival 
of the divinity who drives away dull care and makes the mind 
as free as the speech. While this festival lasted, the slave had 
no master, the captive no jailers. In Krete, on the day of the 
Hermaia, slaves were served at table by their masters. 

Every city has its own special festivals, and on such occasions 
seats were reserved for the inhabitants of an allied city, a colony, or 
the metropolis. As soon as the service of the god began, public 
affairs were suspended, the tribunals adjourned, payments were post- 
poned, and the punishment of debtors or of criminals, and even, at 
Sparta, decisions, however important to the safety of the State. Men 
would not try to serve two masters, — the public, and the divinity. 
Demosthenes quotes an Athenian law which punished the viola- 
tion of holiday repose,^ and recognized as crimes against the State 
offences committed against those who, having official duties in these 
festivals, wore '*the wreath in token of public authority."* 

As in Europe in the Middle Ages, corporations, trades, even each 
age and sex, had their own patrons and their festivals. Thus at 
Athens, sailors, smiths, and doubtless many others ; at Sparta, nurses ; 
in many cities, slaves. Young men, young girls, married women, had 
their particular forms of devotion, and families had their saints, 
whom we call heroes or daimons, while at the same time all classes 
performed at the altars of the common gods the ordinary rites on 
occasions of birth, marriage, and death. 

And again, as in the Middle Ages, the priests, to amuse the 
worshippers for a few minutes, on certain days opened the churches 
for festivals not very edifying. Delos had its burlesque rites. His 
prayers being ended, the pilgrim must run round the great altar of 

the history and poetic antiquities of Krete (Corp, inscr. Graec, Nos. 3,035 and 3.057). How 
artiiitie and poetic was this people I 

' Against Timokrates, 29. 

* This is the foundation of the arjjiiinent of Demosthenes, Against Midias. The wreath 
was of ni3rrtle for ma<;i8trates and oiHcial orators in the exercise of tlieir functions. During 
the festivals the choregw sometimes adorned himself with a crown of gold. (Ibid.) 
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Apollo, scourged by the priests as he ran, and bite the trunk of the 
olive-tree, his hands tied behind his back, " which the Delian nymph 
invented," says Kallimachos, "' as sports and food for laughter to the 
young Apollo." ^ 

I will speak of but three of these festivals, — one, in which 
appeared the shameful orgiastic side of ancient naturalism ; another, 
characterized by the utmost magnificence of religious ceremonies ; 
a third, embodying those moral ideas so rarely contained in a pagan 
cult. These are the festivals of Dionysos, the great Panathenaia, 
and the Thesmophoria. 

The early festival of Dionysos was exceedingly simple, Plutarch 
tells us, — a rustic procession carrying a vine- wreathed jar of wine 
and a basket of figs. Dionysos presided over agricultural labors, and 
these, in a country which had but little grain, were chiefly the work 
of the vine-dresser. Accordingly, he was especially the god of the 
grape, and at every stage in the growth of the grape and of the 
wine-making there were Dionysia. There was a procession and 
games at the approach of the vintage-time. Young men, clad in 
the long Ionian robe, carried vine-branches with their clusters of 
grapes, and branches of the olive-tree with its fruits also just at 
maturity. And they sang : " divine branches, from your twigs 
flow honey, oil, and the pure nectar which fills the cup that gives 
men sleep ! " This festival ended with a running-match, and the 
reward of the victor was a brimming wine-jar. 

^ Hi/mn to Dehs, 300. 

Note. — Opposite is represented a painting on a vase found at Kertscli (Pantikapaia) ; 
from the Compter rendus de la Com. arche'oL de Saint- Petersbourg, ISGl, pi. iv. Upon a beauti- 
ful vase, found at Kertsch, the artist depicts the return of Apollo to Delphi {mdrifiia) and 
his meeting with Dionvsos. The jjod durinjj the winter was ac(Mistomed to leave his sanctu- 
aries of Delphi and Delos, and visit the warm rountry of the Hy|>erlH>rean8 (see Vol. I. p. jii(d). 
The summits of Parnassos and the cave of Korykos then resounded with cries of bacchantes 
and satyrs, the merry companions of Dionysos. The return of spring brought back the gcxl 
of li<j:ht to his favorite temples, to the Delphic omphalox and trijwd, and the palm-tree of 
Delos. At Delphi, Dionysos was wont to meet him, and renew with the radiant divinity the 
treaty of friendship and alliance which bound them to each other. On the vase of Kertsch, 
Dionysos, in holiday attire, the ivy-wreath on his he<id, the thyrsos in his hand, extends his 
right hand to the Delphic god ; the Litter, chid in the himation, which leaves a part of his 
IxmIv uncoveri'd, young and calm, jrrasps the hand of Dionysos. He wears a laurel-wreath, 
ami holds a branch of laurel in the left-hand. The omphalos in the centre and the trifHKl 
at the left serve to indicate the scene, and the palm-tree in the background is by way of 
allusion to the sanctuary at Delos, which will soon see its master return. Bacchantes and 
satyrs share in the joy of their divinity; all are crowned with laurel; one plays the kithara, 
another the double flute, another strikes her tympanon. On the left a bacchante places a 
cushion on the seat destined for Apollo. 
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There was another festival when the vintage was put into the 
press. There were hrst lihations of sweet wine and the iuodL yump- 




tuoua banquet possible, always remembering to honor the god by 
making liberal use of his gifts ; and afterwards a solemn procession. 

• Statue in ihu Vaticao, discovered, with the Nine Miiseg. in the villa of Capsiiis at "fiToli 
(from a photograph). This i» perhaps a copy of a celebratiil work of Skopas which Augnnm 
brought from Greeee to the Palatine, — a work which tho Roman poets viiid with each utiier 
in praiciDg (Propertius, iii. 29, 15; Tibullus, iiL 4, 33-40; Ovid, Amortt, i. 8,59: Meiam., xi. 
16A). "The godt'crowned with laurel, oingH, accompanying himacif on tint kithara. hiii head 
thrown liack a little.'hio eyes raised, the whole figure animalud with a slight dancing motiim. 
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Ilalf-intoxicated, they climbed into the wagons which had been at 
first loaded with grapes, their heads hidden under vine-branches, ivy, 
and leaves of different plants, 
and wearing skins of beasts 
and grotesfjue garments; and 
thus went through the village^ 
uttering all kinds of jests and 
scrunilous abuse, as was for- 
iiiorly done in the carnivals 
of Soutliern Europe. Women 
st>ecially devoted to this divin- 
ity of fruitfulness, and bear- 
ing his name, baccliantes or 
monads, foriued a group by 
themselves, carrying the thyr- 
sos, — a pole endmg with a 
bunch of vine or ivy-leaves, 
and frequently adorned with 
a white fillet. At certain places stagings were erected. The pro- 
cession stopped ; one of the revellers ascended a platform and recited 
a dithyramb celebrating the adventures of the god of wine and 
joy. Choruses replied from below, and Pans and satyrs danced 
about the platform. Silenos, mounted on Ills ass, jeered at the 
crowd, and a goat, led in the procession, was afterwards sacrificed 
on the altar of the god.' 

witU livery nisn clcsrlv but discreetly exprca.icd, of tlic inspiration descending upon htm, uid 
the enthiLsiai'm which jmssvsues him " (Decharme, MslkoUtgiede la Greet antique, p. 128). On 
one side of tlie hire is reprusentcil in relief the »al_vr Marsyiis ; hu iti boaad to a tree, naked, 
and about ti> undunn> Iiis jmnislimcnt. (Seep. 191.) 

' Satyrs rearing a. rustic iinagii of Diouyso:'. Rehcf from a terra-cotta lamp from Bar- 
toU and Bellori, Vrlr-nim Luceniae tepulehrales, pt. ii. fig. xxvUi. (in the Thenauita Grtucarum 
antiqjiitatum of Gronovius, vol. x'u.) 

^ A Dionysiac »ctsae is rt-presentcd on a sarcopht^s diecovcreil near Rome, on the Tia 
flolaria. in thi^ sepulclirni rhamlH^r of (he Licinii Crassi, where six other sarcopha^ haye 
abd liei'n found. (C:f. Xnlhk liegli scavi Hi anliehita, 1685, pp. 42, 43.) It is given on 
the oppOHiIe pn<:e, from a jiliotoiiraph. Tlicrc h a cant of this relief in the £role des Beanx- 
Arts. The arllu rcprcfents Mtyrs and mtcnads dnnciiig to the sounds of the igmpanon. At 
till' loft is a satyr with a panther, which lio U cauBinn to liite the floating garment of the 
mnnud ; she is clancins, her head tlirown Imck, leaning upon her thyreos, and holding the 
tympanon in her left hand. Next is the magic iintf, or haskct. whence emerges a serpent. 
(This kinU we shall And hittr rcprcscnlod on a bas-relief.) Between the kisle and the altar, 
on which arc two Dionysiac masks, a salyr i.' dan:ing; in the right liand he holds a crook, 
D*er his left shoulder is thrown his );arment and a panther's skin; at his feet ia the syrinx. 
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From these burlesque masquerades, these scurrilous dialogues, 
these pious and vinous songs, emerged Tragedy and Comedy.* Thes- 
pis and Phrynichos limited the dithy- 
ramb to a single speaker, and added 
recitations to the song; Aischylos intro- 
duced action performed by several per- 
sons. And 80 the dramatic art was bom, 
of which Aischylos was the father. 

The Anthesteria, or feast of flowers, 
which lasted three days, occurred in the 
spring, when the wine of the preceding 
year was tasted for the first time. A 
libation was poured to the gods, and 

neighbors, laborers, and even slaves were welcome to drink as 
much as they could.' At Athens a public festival was held, over 
which the king-archon presided ; and this magistrate's wife had 
an important role in the ceremony. Personifying the city and 
the mystic spouse of Dionysos, she was seated in a chariot at 
the side of au ancient image of the god, and drove to the tem- 
ple of Limnai. Other women, representing Nymphs, Hours, and 
Bacchantes, formed the nuptial procession ; and at the temple was 
celebrated the mystic union, the Upht ydfio^ of Dionysos and 
Athens.* 

These were joyful occasions ; there were, however, Dionysia 
which commemorated only grief and regret. These took place by 
night, in the winter solstice, when the vine, withered and appar- 
ently dead, represented the god as absent or powerless. Women 
alone — maeniids or Furies — performed these savage rites on 



Xext is a mKnad with scanty drapery, striking her tympanon above; an altar on which a lire i) 
burning. Then follow Pan and Silenus, tbu former with a crook in his left hand, and with hiH 
right holding a booch of g^pes which a goat is tiying to reach; a micnad separatea hiin from 
Silenofl. The latter, overcome with IntoxicatioD, leans against a Satj-r. A pilaiil«r bearing a 
Tase, and another ratenad, end the scene on the nght. 

' KmiujiSf, through pillages ; Tpaytni ^Hj. goal-aong. 

' Dionysiae procession. Dionysos, holding a thyrsos omamentcd with 6UeUi, scaled upon 
a chariot drawn by a panther and a goat. Eros is riding on the goat: beyond is a inienad 
playing the lympanon, and a satyr sliaking castanets. Thi' Ic^nd Is : EHI A AlA nirPHTOi^ 
ACIAP AAOAIKEfiN NeOKOPON. Urooie medallion, with the effigy of Caracalla. struck at 
Laodikeia in Phrygia. neokoros, under the authority of the asiarch, Lucius Ai-lius Pi^ts. 

■ Pseudo- Demosthenes, Agairut Neatra, 73. 

« Od tha nitijeot of thii fertinl se« Oacttu ardtiol, (1IJ79), pp. 8 et teq. 
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the slopes of Paxnassos and the summits of Taygetos, or in the 
plains of Macedon and Thrace. Among the Dorians these women 
preserved some regard for decorum ; but in Boiotia, with dishev- 




elled hair and torn garments tlicy mn through the woods, bearing 
torches and beating cymbals, with savage screams and violent 
gestures. A nervous excitement brought distraction to the senses 
iind the mind, and showed itself in wild language and gestures, 

' Kraterof Vulci, in the Vatican (from a photograph. Ct.Mfuea Eiruaca (Jregariaao, vol. ii, 
pi. \xxvi. I a). HenD«s, identifii'il by his pi'ta,«oa, c-a<lui'eu», and winged ankk-s, cominite the 
infant DionvsiKi to Silenos ; the latter is s<-at(-d, holding a lh}Ttu>ii in his loft hanrl ; two female 
fignreg, duulitleHt: nymphn. eomplotf the group. Cf. thp celebrated vase of llic Miiwum uf 
Naples, signiMl by the Athenian Salpion : Ilermcti. followed by l«o satyrB and a mienad, 
t the young DionysoH U> the nymphs (Miiteo Borbonieo. vol. i. pi. xlix.). 
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and the coarsest excesses were an act of devotion. When the 
maenads danced madly through the woods, with serpents wreathed 
about their arms, a thyrsos or a dagger in their hands, with 
which they stnick at 
those whom they met ; 
when intoxication and the 
sight of blood drove tlie 
excited throng to frenzy, 
— it was the god acting 
in them, and consecrating 
thera as his priestesses. 
Woe to the man who 
should come upon these 
Mysteries, he was torn in 
pieces ; even animals were 
thus killed, and the mae- 
nads devoured their quiv- 
ering flesh and drank their 
warm blood.' 

This orgiastic worship 
was never popular at Ath- 
ens. The great fe.stivals 
of that city were the Pan- 
athenaia. which lasted four 
days, in the third year of 
each Olympiad, from the 
25th to the 28th of the month Hekatoinbaion (July-August).' This 
was at once the festival of Athene and of all the Attic tribes, 
which gathered about her altar as one nation ; this was also the fes- 
tival of war and of agriculture, of all bodily excellencies and all 
mental endowments. In honor of the goddess who held tlie spear, 




OF THE KINO- ARC RON.' 



* See the Bacchantet of Euripidcn. 

' V»»e-p«inting (from Gerhard, AusfHaene Vimenbilder. pi. pptcix.). Tlii; vase is signttJ 
by the painter Epiktetos. This woman, clail in a liin<r chiton nn<) prploii. holilini; » jmrniyran- 
ale in the ri{;ht hand and a !^'ept^e in the Icfl, Gerhard, with ttimv lii'^itation. I'onjprl tires to l« 
the wife of the kiD<T-arehon. The ;iome!;rannti' and sci'ptre perhaps refur l» tli<> niyntic union 
{Upit yaiim). 

* This yn* tbe Grtt month in the Athenian >var. The \vswt J'.iTiittlit.-Daia were <-c1t'brat(<d 
annaallT. 
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but who also had created the olive-tree and taught mankind the 
arts, there was an aroied dance, chariot-races, gymnastic contests, 
where the prize was a painted vase filled with oil from the sacred 
trees; the torcU-race (lampadephoria), at first run on foot, later on 
horseback, for a distance 
of about half a mile ; the 
recitation of the poems 
of Homer and other epic 
poets ; and, lastly, adding 
a pure and holy emotion 
to all the other feelings 
which must have been 
caused by these noble cere- 
monies, the citizen who 
had deserved well of his 
country received a gold 
crown in the presence of 
assembled Greece. The 
time devotfd to the prepa- 
ration for the great Pana- 
thenaia (UpoftTjvia), during which all civil lalxirs were suspended, 
was a month and fifteen days. 

The frieze of the Parthenon (The Maiden's Temple) still shows 
in sculptures, magnificent though mutilated, the lampadephona, 
the chariot-race, and the procession carrying tlie peplos which 
covered the wooden statue of Athene Polias. This crocus-col- 
ored shawl, of delicate tissue, had been woven during the pre- 
ceding year by young girls of the noblest Athenian families. 




THK a A ME or THB ASKOLIAaHOaJ 



) Thi* game (from atrxos. heyond, and Xifv, / eaiae lo/all), thi: third d^y's i 
the Anthcsteria, conBUlad in standing, walking, or leaping upon a skin filled with tome liquid 
and smeared with oil. It was prartbed Bpecially al the Dionvaiac festivals, when the hag 
wan filled with wine, which lx?came the prize of the victor. The luosaio represented here 
(from th<: ArchOoloffiiKlie Zeilang, 18J7, pL ix. 1, anil p. l-.!9) sliuws preparations for the apori, 
DionvKos and Ariadne presiding. Satyrs and nymphs surround (he skin, upon which a naked 
youth it about to step. 

Note. —On the opposite page ix a representation of one side of Hiero's cup. (Cf. tlie 
other side, 0vcn in Vol. 1. p. 3)41.) ^ix dishevelled lutenads are dancing near the hennes of 
Dionysos. Three of them carry the thyrsos. and of the other two, one has caslaui-ts, and 
the other, a cup in hand, seemii sinking with intoxication and excitement. The last of the 
group, at the right, extends her hand towarils a large vase wreathed wilh ivy. 
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During the whole time that they were at work, these young 
girls, the ipyaartifat, remained on the akropolis, in the Erech- 
theion, clad in white garments with gold-tsmbroidered capes, and 
wealthy citizens vied with each other for tlie honor of supplying 
their table. 

In a passage in hia tragedy of Ion, Euripides^ describes the in- 
terior decoration of the Parthenon, the '-Clianiber of the Maiden," 
as it has been called. A tapestry marvellous to behold extends under 




the partly opened roof. — the precious web representing Ouranos 
assembling the stars in the vault of heaven. The Sun is guiding 
hia coursers towards the West, where the daylight still lingers, and 
the brilliant star Hesperos follows in his train. Night, clad in 
dark robes, urges her steeds forward, and the stars accompany her. 
The Pleiades advance across the sky with Orion, the .sword-bearer ; 
below them the Bear curls his shining tall round tlie golden pole. 
The moon, which divides the year into months, shines full-orbed 
in the sky ; the Hyades, faithful to the mariner, announce the storm, 
and Eos, the messenger of dawn, drives before her the nocturnal 



1 LineB 1141-1165. 

• Fragmeat of the eaaiern frieze of the Piirtlicnon, in the Briti.ih ^diseum, from a cast. 
According to Btjulu (L'Acro/iote d'Alhenen, ii. 142) the cliief pricsli;:i», at iho li'ft, in recciviii-; 
from the tiro maiden arrhephoroi mysterious ohjei-ts whii'h ther have liniiiirlit from the city liy 
Dlght Next, one i)f tilt! i>r<uieri)iiiai, aided li/ a, hoy, i» folding up thi> ]h'|i1o.'I of the taut three 
years, which hr has taken from the statni'. Lastly ar« tmi •gmX* M'atuil. The inh'rpreta- 
tion given by Michaelis {Der Pnrtheaoit. IS'l, pji. ■i.'i.'i rl trq.) sei'ms much niim' prohable. Thi- 
objects carried by ihi' fijures at tlic left an,' .'fata (1)1^,101), riiit'. wbili- irthera Wtwi, rups ami 
liowl*. These persona are iliphru/.haroi. as tbiMe liriniiing vanes are kanephorvL It ia not 
oertaiu aa to the name uf the persoD folding the peplns. 
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stars/ On the walla of the temple were tapestries representing the 
Barbarians in strong galleys encountering Greek vessels of war ; then 
monsters (half man, half beast), and hunting-scenes, — pursuit of 




APPKARANCE OF FOB,* 

lions and of deer. At the door Kekrops, with his daughters, writhes 
in tortuous folds. This was the offering of a citizen of Athens.^ 

On the great day of the Panathenaia, the magistrates, guardians 
of the laws and of the sacred rites, led the procession ; then followed 

' Dc RuDchaud, La tapUierie dans Vantiqiatd. The sathor believes that this was a per- 
manent ijeooratioa; but it has been suggeeCed that if tluB were the case, the naot would be 
completely dark, and that more probably the poet, in describiug the sacrifice of Ion, refers only 
to a temporary decoration, as in churches at the present day. The book of ]><> Ronchaud is 
most interesting, dealing with a decoration and an art to which little altcntiim has heretofore 
beeo paid. 

'* Paintin); in the bottom of a cup (from Gerhanl, Gesnmmetle Abhandlungen, viii. 3). 
Eos, sceptre in hand and standing in a car drawn by winged iKirses, emerges from the ocean. 
The moon and stars are still shininn in the sky. 

■ Kekrops was represented as half man, half serpent. See Vol. I. p. 172. 

NoTR. — The engravinv opposite is from the Monum. deW inrt. arch^ voL x., pi. xlvii., 
zlriii, n.,- .^nna^i, 1837, p. 294 ; 1878, p. 276. 




n. xlviii. ff. Xo. 9 Aini.liura from !hr Kvreiii.iV 
, I^)iivrr, ilkteil from the archiiuKliiii of KnihiMHloriki I 
II.C 1. ThrM cphelioi, oaked, he]niei«d, with Argive 
run li> Che right. 




ri. :(lviii. J. No. 11. Amphora from rlie KyreuaiU, in 
the I^iuvre ; dated frmi the nrrlionnhip of ThivphriiiitiM 
(;il3-.114 H. (.'-)' At the l>'f[ two athlrtna, nakeil. n wnnili <>n 
thi-ir hnvU anil a imlm-I'mni-h ia their liniiit-. A /"idaiil-ri 
aud a hi^mlil vtilli a trampel. 




in tlie racen of tb« atad oi 




iiii.f. Nu. a. Amphora of Care, in the Itrittxh 
Inidi tn.in the archonihi|i of IMIimkltM |:i.'t(>-.'1.1.^ 
o athleten rnntend : a wiii):;ed Victur;'. Iinlilinf; a 
e richt. aD<] u pngiiiHt with a ilHgil at the left. 



n. siviii./, No. .1. Ainphiira of Capiin. in the Urii- 
i«h Museum ; ilated from the nrchonnhip o( N'ikelvx [.■^.^i-.^^l 
II.C). Two wrwitlpn" ensiiCPii : on Ihp If-ft aiinther athlete; 
oil tlie rij;hl n jmi-lalrilfii. wh'i ffctan lo ili»;rc tii Neparrile tlie 
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maidens carrying vases required for the sacrifices, and others 
bearing consecrated baskets, kanephoroi ; * then, animals with gilded 
horns destined for sacrifice, and these were very numerous, for 
each colony of Athens sent an ox, that its people might have the 
right to join in the festival and banquet ; then, musicians play- 
ing on the flute and on the lyre, and a group of handsome old 
men, carrying olive-branches; lastly, horsemen, chariots, and the 
great crowd of people carrying branches of myrtle. On that day 
even captives were set at liberty, that every person in the city 
might do honor to the maiden goddess, chaste and free. 

The Thesmophoria, in honor of Demeter, were very different 
in their character. Here the idea of the exclusive State gave way 
to that of common humanity ; instead of publicity there was 
mystery, and instead of a whole city sharing in the celebration, 
it was made limited and special. The Panathenaia were the 
festival of Athene and of Athens ; the Thesmophoria that of 
domestic life, ruled by the sacred laws which the Great Goddesses 
had instituted in respect to agriculture and property in land. 
Among the ancients the complex idea of fertility was represented 
in many different ways. While Aphrodite by degrees came to 
be merely the personification of pleasure, and Dionysos of unre- 
strained orgies, Demeter was always the goddess of virtuous 
marriage, and the author of the earth's fertility in agriculture. 
Underlying her cult certainly was the idea of reproductive force, 
but always in accordance with natural and moral law ; and her 
most characteristic surname was -f) ^€(rfjLo<f>6posy or with Persephone, 
TO) ^€criJLo<f>6pa)y the law-makers. 

Festivals in honor of Demeter were celebrated in many coun- 
tries, but nowhere with so much magnificence as at Athens. 
They occurred at the period of the autumnal sowing ; only 
married women could take part in them,^ after having prepared 
themselves for many days by fasting, abstinence, and purifications, — 
which gave a character of chastity and devotion to rites liable 

^ The Metoikoi had their place in the festival and inferior duties ; their daughters carried 
parasols over the kanephoroi^ and they themselves bore jars of oil. - the prizes for the victors. 
The Panathenaic vases were of clay, but decorated with paintings. At a later period were 
added chariot-races in the hippodrome near Peiraieus, and regattas of the triremes. 

* Every citizen of Athens having property of the value of three talents (about $3,500) was 
required to furnish his wife with money enough to celebrate the Thesmophoria. 
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to degenerate into license. Some of tlie ceremonies were performed 
by night, and from these men were strictly excluded. 

The torch-race at the Prometheia was a more simple ceremony, 
but of profouud meaning. The torches were lighted at an altar of 




DI0KT808 AND DEVKTRR THB8MOrH0IIO«.> 



Prometheus, and the victory belonged to him who after a rapid race 
bronght back his torch still blazing. This was done in remem- 
brance of the Titan's gift of fire to man, which was the first step 
towards all arts, and must be kept forever burning. Another myth 
was also commemorated in this festival, — that, namely, which 

' Vase-paintin;; (from T.ennrmiint and Dc WiMe, Elile dei -Ifniium. i^rnmog.. vol. iii. 
pi. xl.). Demctcr TheirniophoriHi, rented, facinir to the ri<;lit, holding a roll on which law* 
arc inwribed. Itefore her stands DionydOP, with ivy-wreath and thyrsos; he carrie* in his 
rijht hnn<i a phiaU, and a string of beads rrosses Iiis breast, at worn bj the initiated. Prr- 
ftephone looks in throu<;h a window at the youn<r ^od. Behind Demeler is an altar, on whii'h 
are frnuns of incense ; in the Gdd are branche* of 1*7. 
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attributed to the Titan (instead of Hephaistos) that stroke of the 
ase upon the head of Zeus by means of which 
Athene, or the enlightening Intelligence, sprang 
forth.' To the crowd this was only a pageant, 
— at most an expression of gratitude towards 
him to whom humanity owed gifts more pre- 
cious than those of Demeter and Dionysos;' 
but to some it was the light that Greece had 
received, which it was her duty to spread 
abroad, and which, in truth, she has spread 
over the whole world. 




BKOHZB COIN.* 



III. — The Mysteries; Orphish. 

Certain religious festivals enjoyed popularity for ages, and are 
still the subject of careful study ; I refer to the Mysteries, those 
especially of Samotlirace and Eleusis, renowneil as the most ancient 
and most venerated of all. 

At Samotbrace were worshipped the Kabeiroi, whose true names, 
hidden from the profane, were revealed to the initiated only, so that 
they might, in time of peril, be able to invoke these helpful and 
powerful divinities. An old author, however, has given us these 
names,' Axieros, Axiokersos, and Axiokersa, forming a divine triad, 
with a fourth, Kadmilos, — probably their father. The first three 
names contain the radicals of the word eros, " love," and ke.rnns, 
the archaic form of KOpo^, a youth, and Koprj, maiden. Axiokersos 
and Axiokersa, therefore, may perhaps represent the male and 
female attracted towards each other by love, and their cult one of 



» See Vol. I. p. 329, Birth of Athene. 

* The unui appellation of Prometheus was the Fire-bearer. — 6 mip'^pos 6i6t Titar 
UpofUfBtut (Sophokles, Oidipoitt at KolonoK, 56). The ultar at the Akademeia was commun 
to FrometheuB and to Mephustos, whose uoited images stood in the same plai-e (Pausanias, 
i. 30,!; i. 3, 6). 

* Ad altar of Demeter; it haK a door in the cunlrc, and on it stand three female fi;;- 
nret bearing torches. On each side is a tall flambeau, round whieh is entwined a terpent. 
t>egrad : KYZIKHNON. (Reverse of a bronze coin of K/zikos, with tbe effigj of tbt< 
Emperor Hadrian.) 

* Hm ScholiMt of ApoUoiuM of Rhodes, Aryonaulia, L >13. 
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those founded on the idea of generation and reproduction, which 
at all times so much interested the pagan world. The instruction 
given to the initiated appears to have consisted mainly in cosmo- 






AXIOKKRBOB, AXIOEKRIIA, AND KAI>Mn.Otl.* 



gonic notions, striving much more assiduously to penetrate the 
nature of things than the nature of the gods. This, at least, is the 
opinion of Cicero.' 

Any man might receive initiation into the Mysteries of Samo- 
thrace, but only after undergoing purifications which were an expia- 

' Axiokersos, Axiokersa, and Kadmilos. Triple bermes of marble in tbi* Vatican ((rum 
Gerhard, Anlike B'ddtrtrke, pi. xli.). The tlirue divinilics are Uere represented, AxiokerMw 
as Dionysos, Axiokersa as Kora, and Kadrailos as Hermes. On the three faces at the bane 
are relitrfs representing ihe (ireck deities corresponding to the three KabeircM ; namely, ApoUo, 
Aphrodite, and EroB. (Concerning the Kabeiroi, sec the artii'le by Lenormant In the Diet, 
lies Aniiq. grecqum el romalnes, a. v.) 

' De Natura Deorum, i. 43. 

Note. — On the opposite page is represented the arrival of Hades and Kora in the infer- 
nal regioDS (from the Monumenti delC Jnatil. archeol., vol. vi. pi. xlii.). Hades and Kora are 
standing on a car drawn by four horses. The arlisl has not here represenled the abduction sii 
lamented both by forsephone and her motlier. He gives us the return (co^odot) of the goii- 
dess after her stay upon earth. Persephone appears indeed neither despairing nor resigned ; 
it it the serious and serene bride, the queen of the underworld. A winged Eros follows with 
a wreath, and Hckate in front guides the car with her lighted torehus ; a god, perhaps Apollo, 
seated on (he left, prepares to receive the royal pair. It is not easy to determine who is the 
female figure holding a torch behind tlie car. (See Overbeck, QriechUcha KvtutmglAologie. 
voL iL pp. 697 tt teq.) 
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iion for crimes, and were supposed to secure the individual against 
dangers in this world, as well as to confer upon him a better life 
beyond the tomb. One of the necessary conditions was confession 
made to the priest by the postulant. 
Lysandros and Antalkidas declined to make 
this confession. " The gods know what 
crimes we have committed," said Antal- 
kidas ; " and that is enough." '^ Do you hronze.^ 
ask it yourself, or do the gods require it ? " Lysandros inquired ; 
and when the priest rejoined that it was the demand of the gods, 
Lysandros bade him withdraw, declaring that when the gods should 
question him personally, he would reply, but not before. 

The Mysteries of Eleusis remind one of those theatrical repre- 
sentations of the Middle Ages called also, but in quite a different 
sense, " Mysteries ; " for the Eleusinian ceremonies consisted in a 
representation of the beautiful and dramatic legend of Demeter and 
Kora (Ceres and Proserpine), preserved to us in one of the Homeric 
Hymns.* 

" I begin to sing fair-haired Demeter, a hallowed goddess, — herself and 
her long-ankled daughter whom Hades snatched away from golden-sworded 
Demeter, renowned for fruits, as the maiden sported with the deep-bosomed 
daughters of Okeanos, culling flowers through the soft meadow — roses and 
crocuses and beauteous violets, hyacinths, the iris and the narcissus, which 
Earth, at the command of Zeus, favoring the Many-Receiver [Hades], brought 
forth as a snare to the maiden. From its root a hundred heads sprang 
forth, and the whole wide heaven above was scented with its fragrance, and 
the whole earth laughed, and the briny wave of the sea. And the girl 
stretched out both her hands to seize the pretty plaything, when the wide- 
wayed earth yawned in the Mysian plain where the many-receiving king, the 
many-named son of Kronos, leaped forth with his immortal steeds and 
snatched away her, unwilling, in his golden chariot, weeping and shrieking 
aloud, calling upon her father, the son of Kronos.^ But no one of mortals or 

^ Coin of Eleusis. Demeter seated in a car drawn by two win^^ed dra<:ron8. Reverse : 
EAEYZ. Hog standing, looking to the ri^ht. (Bronze. ) 

* Cf. Guigniaut, Religions cTantitfuit^f in the Kclaircissements of vol. iii. pt. ii. § i. 
p. 1098; and Maury, ii. 468—476. This Hymn has 496 lines. It is believed to have Ix^cn 
eompiled in the seventh century B. c. 

• A very pretty terrarcotta from the Kyrenalka is believed to represent Persephone gath- 
ering flowers. (See History of Rome, iiL 608.) This abduction is often represented in ancient 
works of art. 
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ii^ to tell the truth, i 



immortalB hoard her voice save only light-veiled Hekate, who heard her fron 

her cave, and King Sud, the glorious child of Hypenoa. . . . 

" Now, as long as Persephone beheld the earth and the starry heaven and 

the much flowing flsby sea and the rays of the suu, and still hoped to behold 
her careful mother and the tribes of the gods 
who are forever, so long did hope soften faer 
mind, although grieving. But the heights of 
the mountains and the depths of the sea re- 
sounded with her immortal voice, and her 
revered mother heard her. Quickly grief seized 
her mind, and she rent the veil above her 
ambrosial locks, and cast the dark blue rai- 
ment from her shoulders, and rushed like a 
bird over land and sea, seeking her child; but 
to her no one either of gods or men was will- 
- did any one of the birds come to her as a true 

messenger. Then for nine days did hallowed 

Demeter walk the earth, bearing blazing torches 

iu her hands, nor ever did she, grieving, ' taste 

ambrosia or sweet nectar, nor lave her body in the 

bath," But when to her the tentli shining morn 

had come, Hckate met her, bearing a light and 

bringing news. . . . 

" Then went they together to the Sun, who 

looks upon men and gods, and they stood in front 

of his stoeda, and Demeter asked him concerning 

her daughter. . . . Then the son of Hyperion an- 
swered her : ' Daughter of fair-liaired Rhcia, royal 

Demeter, thou shalt know, for indeed I grieve for 

and pity thee much, sorrowing for thy slcnder- 

ankled daughter. But none of the immortals is 

guilty save only cloud-compelling Zens, who has 

given her to his own brother Hades to be called 

his youthful wife. Her he has snatched away with fais steeds, and has 

carried her, loudly shrieking, into the murky darkness beneath. But, 

' The abdu<'linn of PcnephoDe. Hades, standini; in his chariot, grasping Peraephooe, who 
flings heracif backward wilh a gesture of despair. On the front of the chariot Eroa, holding 
two torches, lighu the way. Under the feet of the horaea is an overturned vaee. (Eeverse of 
a bronze medallion of tonia, with the effigy of AntoniniiH Fius.) 

' Hence the torch-race and the fasting. 

■ The Eleusinian Demeter. Kisurine of terracotta, KCTere in style, obtained at Eleusis. 
and now in the Ixiuvre. The godilcsa. wi^aring a high ttephanos shaped like a basket, holiU 
the swine and the lighted torch. (Cf. Ilcuzey, La/igurine$ antiquri dt terre cuile au tnunc'r 
rf« Louvre, pi. iTiii. bit, No. S.) 
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goddess, cease thy great wrath ; it in no wise behooves thee to cherish it. 
Hades, who rules over many, is by no means an unseemly kinsman among 
the immortals. . . .' Thus having spoken, he cheered on his horses, and 
they at his encouragement bore along the fleet chariot like wing-expand- 
ing birds. 

^^ But upon the mind of the goddess fell deeper and heavier grief, and 
in her anger she quitted the assembly of the gods upon Olympos, and 
sought the cities and rich fields of men, and long 
disguised herself so that she was recognized by none 
until she came to the dwelling of the wise Kelcos, 
who ruled in sweet-scented Eleusis. And she sat 
near the way-side, saddened at heart, by the Par- 
thenian well, whence the citizens drew their water, 
in the shade under an olive-tree, like unto an aged 
woman, such as are the nurses of the children of 
law-administering kings, and housekeepers in their 
€choing dwellings. 

" But the daughters of Eleusinian Keleos perceived her as they came 
for clear-flowing water, that they might bear it in golden ewers to the 

beloved dwellings of their father, four, like goddesses, 
possessing the flower of youth, Kallidike, and Klisi- 
dike, and lovely Demo, and Kallithoe, who was the 
eldest of them all. But they knew her not, for difficult 
is it for mortals to recognize the gods ; and stand- 
ing near, they addressed her in winged words : ' Who 
and whence art thou, old woman ? And whv hast 
thou walked far away from the city, nor dost approach 
the dwellings where there are women of thine own 
age in the shady abodes, even as thou art, and younger ones also, who 
would, no doubt, receive thee kindly in word and deed ? ' 

" Thus they spoke ; and she, the hallowed goddess, answered them : 
* Dear children, whoever ye are, of the seed of women, hail ! . . . I have 
come hither wandering, nor know I aught what land this is, nor who are 
its inhabitants. . . . Take pity on me kindly, dear children, until I reach 
the dwelling of a man and woman, that I may willingly work for them in 
such things as are the business of an aged woman. And truly I could 
carefully nurse a young infant and carry him in my arms, and could take 

* Triptolemos on a car drawn by two winged drajijons. Legend : NIKAIEQN (Reverse of a 
bronze medallion of Nikaia in Bithynia, with the efiigy of Caraoalla). 

• Bronze coin. Demeter seeking her daughter. Tiie goddess is walking to the right. 
carrying in each hand a lighte<i torch. Legend: KYZIKHNQN. (Reverse of a bronze coin of 
Kysikos, struck under the Roman Empire; from Daremberg and Saglio, Diet, desAntiq. gr. ei 
rom.^ i. 1054.) 
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■care of the house, and coald spread my loaster's bed in the recess of the 
veil-built chambers, and could superintend the work of the maids' The 
goddess spoke; and to her the virgin Kallidike, most beauteous in form 
of the daughters of Eeleos, made auswer : ' nurse, we mortals must 
needs endure the lot given us by the gods, although grieving, for they 
indeed are much more powerful than we. But tins will I clearly suggest 
to thee, and will name the men to whom there is here great power and dig- 




, HSKMEH. AKD IRIS.* 



nity, and who take the lead among the people, and by counsels and 
upright judgments gusrd the battlements of the city. . . . But if thoo 
wilt remain, that we may go to the dwelling of our father, and tell all 
these matters thoroughly to our deep-bosomed mother, Metaneira, if per- 
chance she will bid thee come to our dwelling and not seek for the 
house of another. For a darling son is nurtured by her in the well-built 
house, prayed for to the gods and beloved. If thou couldst train him up, 
and he should reach maturity, with reason indeed would any one of the 

' Vase-painting, in the Museum of the Louvre. Zeus holds the sceptre and tliunderbolL 
His two mirssenfreni. each carrying the caduceuii, are moTing rapidly away to [ulfil the ordern- 
Zeus has just given them. Cf. Gaulle arche'oloifique, vol. i. (1S75} p. 63, and pi. xif.-xvi. 

Note, — On the opposite page is represented the painting on a cup of Hiero'i manu. 
facture (see another portion of the same cup, Vol. I. p. 174). The divinities are asMmbled at 
Eleusis to witness the departureof Triptolenios, who is assisted by Demeter and Persephone. 
The iigures an; as follows; at the left (next to Persephone in the other fragment) Eleusis 
(EVEYsls) personified as a nymph, crowned and holding a flower; then Eumolpos (EVMO\n- 
nos). seated, with a sceptre in his hand; a swan at his side is an allusion to the king's name, 
^ it is indeed the tuneful bird (rCfioXiroc). Next are Zeus (lEV s). Dionysos (AION\ vOS), 
and Amphitrite (AN*ITP1TE). The sceptre o£ Dionysos is a vine-stock, and Aniphitrite holds 
in the left hand a fish. 
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race ol women, seeing, envy thee; such great rewards for thy nuraing. 
would he give thee.' 

" Thus she spoke, and the goddess nodded assent ; and they, having 
filled the vessels with water, bore them away rejoicing. And quickly 
they reached the great house of their father, and told their mother of 
what they had both seen and lieai-d. And she immediately bade them 




go and call the nurse, with promise of boundless recompense. And they, 
like hinds or heifers gambolling through the meadow in the Reason of 
spring, uplifting the folds of their beauteous robes, sped along the wagon- 
furrowed wa}', and about their shoulders their curls, like unto the crocus- 
flower, sported. And near the road they found the renowned froddesg 
where they had left her; and they led bor to their father's dwelling, while 
she, sorrowing at heart, followed behind tliem with bor bead veiled, and 
the dark robe clinging about bor feet. And quickly they reached the 
house of Zeus-nurtured Keleos, and went tlirousli the portico, where their 
hallowed mother awaited them, having lier son in her arms. . . . Rut 
admiration and wonder and pallid fear possessed her, and she yielded up 
her seat, and bade Deme(«r be seated. But the goddess remained silent, 

' VMe-ptuDling (from Slrubc, Supplemenl zh den Slwlitn iilier den Bdilerkreit von Elea- 
jti, Taf. iiL). Kora-Persephoin' (nEPsQ*ATAl is comiTur u]i out of the earth, led by llormen 
(HPHBS) and preceded by Ilekate (HKATH). who holds a torch in each hand. The attitude 
of the goddeu expresses amazement U the ei^ht of daylight. Her mother (AEMBTGP), 
ttanJin]; at the rinht, waits calmly, leaning on her si'eptre. 
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casting down her beauteous eyes, until at length lambe, knotring prudent 
things, offered her a compact seat with a silver-woven fleece spread upOD 
it. Here sitting down, the goddess drew her veil over her face with her 
hands, and for a long time sat speechless, 
nor did she apply herself to any word or 
deed, but without a smile, unfed hj food 
or drink, she sat wasting away with long- 
ing for Persephone, her daughter, until 
lambe, with much bantering, turned the 
hallowed one to smile and laugh and have 
an appeased mind. . . . And Metaneira 
gave her a cup of aweet wine ; but the 
goddess refused it, and bade her, having 
mixed wheat and water with pounded penny- 
royal, give it her to drink. . . . Then Metaneira said to her: 'Hail, lady, 
since I deem tliou art not from mean parents, but good ones, since modes^ 
and grace are conspicuous in thy countenance, like a« among the descend- 




■MOKAVKD 




ants of law -administering kingn. And now, since thou hast come hither, 
whatever is mine shall be thine, and cherish for me this boy whom, born 
late and unhoped-for, tlie gods have bestowed on us.' And her in turn 
well-crowned Demeter answered : ' And thou, too. lady, hail ! And may the 



> Laws of Triplolemon. Engraved stone (from Gerhard, Aniiix Bildwerke, Taf. cceici. 
No. 13). TriptolemoR, itanding upon a car drawn by serpenU, handi the roll of his laws. 
Concerning the Inns of Triptolemoa and of Demeter Theemopboroa, see F. Tjenorniaiit, in tW- 
Diet. da Antiquitet grecqiia el romainei at the word " Ceres," p. 1043. 

* Wonihip of ears of com at Eleusis. Vase-painting (from Minerviui, Monmntnti inedili 
pomeduli da RaffatiU Barone, pi. xxii. No. 1). The si^ht of the harvested grain (ndtpt^fiaai 
majfvt) was " thi< ffreat, the marrelloiis, the completpd mystery of the epopteia, " as sajs the 
author of the Philtuophovmena (v. 8, p. 115, ed. Miller). It crowned the spectacle of the 
mjstic watch-night (jramj(ti) of Demeter and Persephone. On the vase of Ruto, of which 
part ia reproduced above, tbe ears of com are placed under a little building, and the initiated 
of both aexea bring varions offering*. (See F. Lenonuaot, in the GazelU arcMdoiogiqut, vol. t. 
(18T9) pp. 32 et itq.) 
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godB grant theo good tilings ! I will willingly receive thy bo;, ob thou bid- 
dcBt me, to nurture ; nor, I trast, shall any charms harm him, or deadly 
plaDt, through the carelesaness of his nurse.' 

" Thus having spoken, the goddess received him in her fragrant bosom 
and immortal hands, and his mother rejoiced in mind. . . . And the 
boy grew up like unto a god, taking ueither food nor milk. But Oemeter 
anoiot«d him witli ambrosia, breathing sweetly upon him, and carrying 




him in her bosom ; and at night she laid him in the lire like a brand, 
without the knowledge of his dear parents. And to them he was a great 
marvel how bloomingly he grew, atid was like unto the gods in person. 
And truly would Demcter have rendered him free from old age and 
immortal, if it had not been that well-girt Metancira, in her folly, watch- 
ing by night, had looked out from her pci-fumed chamber and shrieked, 
fearing for her sou and bewailing: 'My child Demophoon, the strange 
woman is concealing thee in a great drc. and to me causes groans and 
grievous sorrows.' Thus she spoke, weeping, and the goddess heard her, 
and fair-crowned Demeter, being angry, put from Iier to the ground the 
boy, having taken him nut of the fire. And Iwing very wrathful in mind, 
spoke thus to Metancira : ' Ignoraut and unwise men, who foresee not 



> Punting on ao AtlieaJan litvth (from H. Ilej JcinaiiD, Grieckiacke Vaxenbililer, Taf. x 
3). The artUt rapresenls preparations for a puriGcaliun. A woiuan, perhaps a priestess, 
placing a little pig on the <;rounil : in her left hand she holil^ u basket, irhich probably eoi 
iains the barley for the sacrifice. On the gniuml before her, three torches are burning. 
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coming good or evil ! By thy folly hast thou erred most greatly. For 
let the pledge of the gods bear witness, the water of the Styx, that 
yields no forgiveness, I would have made thy dear son immortal, and free 
from age forever, and would have given him unperisbing honor. But now 
it is not possible for him to escape death and the Fates; but unperishing 
honor shall be his, because he has sat upon my knees and slept in my 
arms. ... 1 am honored Demeter, who is the greatest benefit and joy 
to mortals and immortals. But come, let all the people build for me a great 
temple, and under it an altar, between the city and the lofty wall above 
Kallichoros upon the jutting hill, and I myself will teach my sacred rites, 
so that, duly performing them, ye may appease my mind.' 

" Thus speaking, the goddess changed her magnitude and mien, having 
put off old age, and beauty was breathed around her, and a pleasant odor 
was scattered from her scented robes, and far gleamed the light from the 
immortal flesh of the goddess, and her yellow curls were luxuriant upon 
her shoulders, and the dwelling was filled with the sheen as of lightning. 
And she went out from the palace. But the knees of Metaneira were 
relaxed, and for a long time she remained speechless ; nor did she bethink 
her at all of her darling son to take him from the ground. But his 
sisters heard his piteous voice, and they sprang up from their well-spread 
couches. Then one, taking the boy up in her hands, placed him in her 
bosom, and another kindled the fire, and another ran to raise up her 
mother in the fragrant chamber Then gathering around the child, they 
washed him, tending him yet panting; but his mind was not comforted, 
for inferior nurses and attendants now possessed him. And they, trem- 
bling with fear, kept appeasing the renowned goddess during the night, 
but together, with the dawn appearing, they told truly to Keleos of wide 
power what the goddess, fair-crowned Demeter, had commanded. And 
he, having summoned the numerous people into council, ordered them to 
build a rich temple to fair-haired Demeter, and an altar, upon the jutting 
hill. And they immediately obeyed and hearkened to him, and built as 
he commanded. Then when they had finished, and rested from their toil, 
they went, each man, homeward. 

" And yellow-haired Demeter, sitting down here, far apart from all the 
blessed gods, remained, wasting away with longing for her deep-bosomed 
(laughter. And she rendered that year a most grievous and cruel one for 
men upon the many-nurturing earth, nor did the soil give forth any seed, 
for well-crowned Demeter concealed it. And the steers dragged many 
curving ploughs over the fields to no purpose, and much white barley fell 
upon the earth in vain. And she indeed would have destroyed the whole 
race of men by grievous famine, and would have deprived the dwellers 
on Olympos of the glorious honor of gifts and sacrifices, had not Zeus 
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perceived and taken counsel in his mind. And tirst lie sent goldeu-winged 
Iris to call beauteous fair-haired Demeter; . . . but her mind was not 
persuaded. Again he sent all the blessed immortal gods. And they, 
coming one uiter another, called her and gave many beauteous gifts and 




honors, whatever she wished to ehoose ; but no one was able to persuade 
her mind, and she obstinately rejected their persuasion, sayinfc that she 
would never step upon incenso-ladrn Olympos, nor let tlie fruit of the 
earth come forth, until she should with her eyes behold her fair-fn<^fd 
dauirhter. 



• Initiation of HfraklcB into tlic I.cssit My 
lie la Cnmmvuion archc'oloi/ique ile Sninl-l 
and Persephone. Dp meter is scnteil. 
h!in<l. Persephone stamls Ii-aninir aipiinst a coti 



Vase-paintini; (from lh< 

•hnur-r. IS.iS. pi. ii,). In the mnli 

\ni the talnlhos. ttni] hn1t)ln«: a 

a Ion? torch in hiT hand. 



n (III- 



o goddesses the vouthful PloutO!<. thf <;od of riches, holds a cornucopia, .\pliruilite, seatm) 
at the left, with Eros at hi^r side, ami another feniiilc li'.iirc whost- name is iincprtain, at the 
right, occupy the foreground. Behind (lieni, on llie ri'jlil. is I'ealed llionvRos, repojniiicd Iw 
his thyrs»<> an<l wn-iith of ivy : in the ba('k<n*<>i>nd is 'rri|>Io1emo» on liis witij^erl c-huriot. The 
youn^ divinity is returning from his Ions expedition.i to witness the inilinlion of llerakles. who 
approaches Dcmcler guided hy a ptTsonai^' riclily cliid and holdin'i tn-n torc-lK's: ihix i^ Ihi' 
myilnqnrjn-', the instructor of the myMni, or perhnjis licre tlic iln-li-'ich'i.i. In llir rich! hiind 
ITerakles holds hip ehih. — hisc'iistomary attrihiilc: in (lie left lir rarrii-s the hranrh. or^riirxn*. 
•rhich is held by the initiated. Hi- is also crowned with myrtle, as they arc. Tl trns only the 
I^etwr Mysterie* into whieh tlic hero was iniliatiul. nnd it is said they were instilnteil i-xpn'ss'y 
on his accunnt. Thru festival was <'clchrated in .\tliens. on the banks i>f Ihc Ilissos. in the 
demos Agrai. (See C. Strube. Sludien ilbrr den liihiertrt'a von Eleuiit. Kap. Ill, p, i!>.i 
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" Then, when heavy-thundering, far-seeing Zeus heard this, be sent 
tlie golden-wanded slayer of Ai^ob down into the infernal regions, that, 
having beguiled Hades by soft words, he might lead away chaste Perse- 
phone from the murky darkness back to the gods, so that Demeter, 
beholding her, might cease from her wrath. And Hermes was not dis- 
obedient, but straightway sped beneath the earth ; and he found the king 
in his abode, seated on a couch with Persephone at his side, who grieved 
greatly througb lunging for her mother. 

" Then the bold slayer of Argus, standing near, addressed him : 
' Dark-haired Hades, who rulest over the dead, Zeus the father bids thee 
lead forth noble Persephone, that licr mother, beholding hei*, may cease 
from her wrath and bitter auger againtit the immortals ; for she devises 
a dreadful deed, to destroy Hie feeble tribes of men, concealing the seed 
beneath the ground, and wasting awny the honors of the immortal gods. 
And she cherishes grievous wrath, and does not associate with the gods, 
but sits afar off withiu lier incense-fraught temple, possessing the rocky 
city of E leu sis.' 

"Thus he B|H)ke; and Hades, king of the dead, smiled from beneath 
his eyebrows, and did not disobey the beiiest of Zeus. And quickly 
he bade prudent Persephone thus : ' Go, Per- 
sephone, to thy dark-robed mother, having a 
mild spirit and disposition in thy breast, nor 
do thou give way to sadness excessively beyond 
others. In no wise am I an unseemly consort 
among the immortals, being own brother of 
Zeus. Coming hither, thou shalt be mistrens 
of all beings, as many as live and walk, and 
thou shalt ever possess the greatest honors 
among the immortals.' Thus he spoke, and 
prudent Persephone rejoiced ; but he had se- 
cretly given her the sweet grain of a pome- 
uight not remain forever with hallowed Demeter. 
Then Hades, the Many -Receiver, yoked his steeds 
to the golden chariot, and she mounted the chariot ; and with her the strong 
slayer of Argos, seizing the bridles and scourge in his hands, drove the 
steeds straight out from the abodes, and they twain flew along not unwiU 
lingly. And swiftly they passed over the long tracks, nor did the sea, nor 
the water of rivers, nor the grassy valleys, nor the heights, restrain the 




MRPALLIOV.* 



granatu to cat, that she ] 
the dark-robed goddess. 



I Demeter nrekini; her dau°:bter. Demeter, holding a torch in each band, standini: in » 
chariot drawn b/ two winged dragons. Legend: KOINON n. nOAEQN KA *PONTQNOC 
ACIAPKOY KAI . . . Coin of the confederation of thirteen oitiee of Ionia, strucic by authority 
of Claudius Fronto. asiarch and chief priest. (Bronze medallion with the effigy of Anto- 
ninua Piui.) 
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rush of the iminuttal steeds, but they cut through the deep darkuess as 
(Iiey vent. And he stopped driving them where well-crowned Dcmeter 
stood, before the hicense-fraiiirht temple; but she, perceiving, leaped for- 
ward like a iDKoad on a wooded mountain." 




> PBIKSTfl AT FLBt'SI 



Here the manuscript of this hymn h mutilated. The missing 
portion describes the meeting of mother and daughter, and the 
inquiry of Demeter whether, by eating anything in the kingdom 
of Hades, Persephone has rendered herself subject to his will. She 

' Painted relief Li]nin a hytlria of CunifP. now in the Museum of tbu IliTinila^ (froni 
the t'omple rendu. I mi, pi. iii.). Cf. Sirube, Sla-lien &hrr iten Bild. von Eteuilf. pp. 33 tl iitq. 
The compoaition I'oni'itil!! of five ;;roiips of two fi^LiivH oru'li ; in oach ^oup one fi<;nre is seated, 
and one standing. In llie ccntri' we xt'i' I)i'mi'ti>r and Knrn. Prmeter. iichUhI upon a stone, 
wears the tnltitint and lenns u|>on her we]jtrc. .'^he turns towards Persephone, who hdds 
wilh both hands a heavy torch. Betwi*n the two goddesses is a little portable altar, nl)ovc 
wliieh are crossed two sheaves of wheatH'ars; tlu-se the initiated weri- reipiiri'tl to carry to 
Hlcusis. in memory of the benefits of the Gn'at Roddes!i. In the Iwn (itriirej nl ea<-li si<li' of 
llie eentral jzroup Slnihe idcnliriuA at the left the hiemphant, at the rifrht the vi<-llm-killer 
(Uptis i t*\ ffu/if. p. an). TIk' latter, in the- usual eostume of his elass. holds in tin' ri'Jit 
hand a pig, the animal nsually offereil to Denu-tiT, and in the left, ears of corn. The hicro- 
phant, wearing a wreath of myrtle anil a splendid stol.i, partly <;ilde<l, holds a lhyr^<os: behind 
him is a tripod. The thyrsos is appropriate for the priest of lakrhos; the tripod, for the 
interpreter of the sijna in the sarrifirM. These two fisnres turn, the victim-killer towards 
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confesses ihat this is the case; and mother and daughter agree to 
accept the decree of Zeus that Persephone shall pass one third of 
the revolving year beneath the murky darkneas, and two thirds 




THK DIOSKOUROI.' 



among the immortals. Then Demeter again restores to the fields 
tlieir fertility, and the whole earth is weighed down with leaves 
and flowers. She teaches to Triptolemos and Enmolpos the secrets 

Athene, tbi! liii'n>j>han[ looardH Triptolemos. TIti; ^xldess in armed willi lance nnd helmet, 
biit is without her shield. Two se.ili'd divinities complete the composition at each end ; on the 
right, AphriKllte. her head covcreil with a veil; od the left, Artemis. Each leans ii|ion lier 
sceptre. Before Aphrodite stands a priest. — perhaps the Hadouchm ; before Artemis is the 
sacrcii her)t)<l. Tliese li<^ires earr^- lonv torches. In respect to this beautiful and very inter- 
estios; enmposition, see Overbi-ck, Griechuche Kvmtmi/lholoffie, ii- 67,^-680. 

' From & painteil vxse in the British Museum (T.enormaat and De Witte. Elite i/e> monu- 
tnetiln ci.'mmoiiriiphiqnFi', vol. iii. pi. flS a). Cf. Strubc, op. eil.. pp- 49 et leq., p. 64. (Overbeck, 
Gnechinrhr Kunslmiilholoijie, vol. ii. j)p. GR!) el mi^.) Tn the centre, as on the hvilria of Cums 
fpreccdini; [>age), we fw Demettrr seatetl nnd Kora standing. Triptolemos is also in the fore- 
ground, scaled in liis eliaHot. The two j^oddesses are looking to the ri^rht, towards one of the 
Dioskouroi, who introdnt-cs the mystagojios. Tlic hero tarries the bal-chos, which has been 
already mentioned ; the mystagogos holds a torch. At the left, also preceded by a mys- 
taROgos, appears Herakles, identified bv his club, anii ilii' -ecTind of the Dioskojroi. In the 
background are the columns of the Rleusinion of Agrai. (On llie initiation of the Dioskouroi, 
sec Xeiiopbon, Hellen., vi. 3, 6.) 
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of agriculture^ and the sacred rites by which she wishes to be 
honored ; then ascends to Olyinpos. But she and her daughter 
henceforth keep watch over the world, and grant a prosperous life 
to those who, being initiated into their Mysteries, continue their 
faithful worshippers.*'^ 

The festivals of Eleusis were the dramatic representation of 
tliis legend, under the direction of the Euniolpidai, to whom, the 
poet says, was given the golden key of the Mysteries. 

On the 15th day of the month Boedromion the cliief priest of 
Eleusis, the hierophant {lepocfxiuTr)^), always chosen from the Euniol- 
pidai, and having the priesthood for life on condition of celibacy, 
proceeded to the Stoa Poikile^ in Athens, wearing a diadem, and 
there proclaimed the opening of the solemnity together with the 
duties imposed upon the initiated and the Mystal, — those who 
had been for a year preparing, under the charge of one of the 
Eumolpids, to receive initiation. Barbarians and men guilty of 
homicide, even where it was involuntary, were excluded from these 
rites; but every Hellene "of pure soul and pure hands" might 
be admitted. On the second day the Mijstai went in procession 
to the sea-coast, where they received a solemn purification. On 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of the month sacrifices and prayers were 

1 See Vol. r. p. 567, on the bas-relief from Eleusis, Demeter committing to Triptolemos 

the grain of wheat. 

Data temina jussii 

Spargere humo. 

Ovid, Afetam., v. 646, 646. 

In 1858 was found a curious inscription containing the programme of the ceremonies which 
accompanied the celebration of the Mynteries at Andania in Messenia. It begins with 
the formula of the oath taken by the priests and priestesses, the latter being required to swear 
that they have been faithful to their husbands. It then gives rules in respt»,ct to the wreath 
and costume to be worn by the initiated, the oath of the mairistrates who superintend the 
conduct of the women (gynaik'onomoi), the order of the procession, and the manner of yetting 
up the tents ; it establishes severe penalties against those who <listurb the ceremonies, appoint- 
ing twenty police officers, whose duties it sets forth ; it regulates the appointment of receivers 
for the offerings, confers upon Mnenistratos, who seems to be the hierophant, the care of 
the sacred fountain ; and it provides for everythinjj connected with the baths, and orders all 
officers who have any share in the management of the ceremony to report their doings to the 
prytaneis. (Cf. on this ins<Tiption the commentary of Foucart, — Le Bas and Foucart, Inscr. 
du Peloponnhtej p. 164.) 

* It is noteworthy that the name of Dionysos is not mentioned in this Hymn to Demeter, — 
a further proof that the arrival of Dionysos in (Jreece was comparatively late. See also Vol. I. 
p. 331, note 3. 

* [The Stoa Poikile was a portico in the Agora, calle<l, from the paintin«rs which adorned 
its walls, the " Painted Chamber.*' These paintings were battle-scenes from Athenian history, 
ajid are described by Pausanias (i. 15). — Kd.] 

VOL. II. — 24 
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offered, and expiatory ceremonies were performed according to a 
ritual sedulously concealed from the profane, and further prepara- 
tion was made by a day's fasting. 

The most touching of these ceremonies was that in which a girl 
or boy of pure Athenian race, called " the child of the hearth." 
because he stood nearest the altar and the 
sacrifice, performed certain expiatory rites in 
the name of those who sought initiation into 
the Mysteries. It seemed that these sup- 
plications, coming from innocent lips, would 
be on that account the more acceptable to 
the gods, — it was the redemption of all, 
granted at a child's prayer. 

On the 20th the part of the festival which 
took place at Athens came to an end. and by the Sacred Road the 
great procession set forth, bearing to Eleusis the image of lakchos, 
who was regarded as the son of Denieter, and 
whose name was shouted joyously by the initi- 
ated. The road was only about seventeen miles 
long (a horse could walk the distance in four 
hours) ; but there were man}' stations along the 
way for sacrifices, oblations, and singing. At 
the bridge over the Kephissos there was always 
much raillery and banter between the pilgrims 
and the attendant crowd, in memory of the jests 

whereby lambe, the Thracian slave, diverted the goddess from her 
grief. The procession reached Eleusis at night by torch-light, and 
a stay of many days was made there, the crowd occupied with 
amusements uf every kind, and the initiated devoting themselves 




' The kalalhof of Deinclt'r. Ptolemv PhilailelphiiB iastituted U Alexoodria the procession 
of the kalathoi of Demeter, irhk-h was ))liK.-cd in a chariot drawn by four white horsts. Tlie 
coin ahovt represeDtcd commemorates this scene. The kalalhos, filled with flowers and wheat- 
eare, is seen in a chariot drawn by four liorses. tn the Geld is the date I.lf (^ 1 3). Larjre 
bronxe, with the clfigy of TrajaD. (Fmm Dareroberg and Saglio, Diet, tier antiq. gr. et rom., 
i. 1071.) 

* The thirteen cities of the Ionian confederation offering a sacnRcc. Apollii Klario*. 
■cated in a tetrastyle (em|ile. Itefohe the temple are thirteen men. representing the L-ilie?. 
These figures, each with lifu-cl hand, form a si'mi+ircle around an altar and a bull about to lit- 
nic-rificed. Leai-ml ; EHI CTP KA KAAAIcrOY lliIPEQcmNQN KO.^Of'QNmN. In theeenire: 
ro KOINONTON lONQN. (Iteverse of a bronze medallion struck at Kolophon, with ihc efli^ 
of Tn-boniuH Gallus,) 
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to their religious duties. The herald, before opening the sacred 
doors, cried : " Let the profane, the impious, those dealing in magic 
arts, and those who have shed human blood, depart hence ! " Any 
one of these found in the temple amid tlie initiated and those 
seeking initiation would have been at once put to death. The 
same penalty, accompanied with confiscation of property, was in- 
flicted upon those who revealed the Mysteries. 

The temple of Demeter stood above the city on the slope of a 
hill. A wall, enclosing a space 426 feet in length, and 328 iu 
breadth, debarred the profane 
from approaching the sacred 
building or even gazing upon it.^ 
The initiated came to it clad in 
robe.s of linen, their hair caught 
up by golden grasshoppers, and 
wreathed with myrtle. By sym- 
bolic ceremonies they set forth 
the abduction of Persephone and 
her abode in tlie kingdom of 
Hades, the grief of Demeter and 
her long wanderings in se.irch of 
her daughter. The most sacred 
rites were celebrated In the night, 

— a time propitious to mystery and that intoxication of the mind 
which springs from an over-excited imagination. The ceremonies of 
the last night were particularly impressive. The myntai ran about 
the sacred enclosure carrying torches, shaking them so that showers 
of purifying sparks were flung off. and passing them from hand to 
hand, in token of the transmission of i^iWne light and knowloijge. 
One after another the torches were extiiijruishcd. and from the dark- 
ness came mysterious voices and appalling images, accompanied by 
flashes of lightning. Groans seemed to issue from the earth, chains 




^ mONYSOS EAGREU8.' 



' The Ari'lifeological Society of .\thcn9 lins raikde imjiortant excavntioDSi aX Eleiisi*- Tn a 
Utur volume will bo given a plan of the ruina of the leinplu. 

* Pewejilione, mothur of Dionysoa, 8Pate<l on a throne, ^ivca llie mvptic infant lo Eilcilhyia, 
who receives liini in her arms. DemuCor, atanrlini;, a. viril iin Iit hi'aH. reco!;nizable by llii' who.it- 
«an and poppies in her hand, is prcsenL T)i1cithyia $t!inits lialf iini-laii ; )'ersi,-phune and Domiv 
tcr are entirely clothod. (Camtro on sardonyx of tno layers, 36 millim. by 40. Cabinet da 
Fnmee, No. 5D.) 
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clanked, sind terror fe!i upon the hearts of all. This was the most 
trying period of the initiation, and the more ancient classic writers 
have given no description of the actual occurrences. 

After these tests of faith and courage the sacred drama con- 
tinued its development. Persephone was restored to her mother, 




and to scenes of lamentation succeeded scenes of rejoicing ; the 
terrors of Tartarcs were followed by the joys of the Empyrean : 
the darkness was illumined with countless lights; the sanctuary 
was filled with radiance and harmony. Marvellous apparitions, 
sacrod songs, rhythmic dances, announced the completion of the 
Mysteries. Then the veils fell, and Demeter stood revealed to her 
worsliippers in all the splendor of her beauty. 

' Ad'cirilin^ i^i (lii' lepi'n'l. Tkarios lived in AtlicnR in the time of Pandion; he receivti] 
J)ii>ny!i(» iiitn hU liousei nnil tlif s"*' 'i return taught hint to cullivate the vine (PausftniaB, i. 
2. 4 ; Apollud.. iii. 4. 7). The scene reprei<entcd above takeN (ilnee in the vestibule of a larfce 
hiiiisc wliii'li nppearx in the hacksroimil. Dionyxos, gttupelied with intoxicalion and loaning 
on a vniitig HHtyr whom he iieeinti to cniyli »itli \\h wciniht, eomen to Tkarios the heroic tyjie iif 
Atlieninn (nrnier. IkiirioK. nnil liix wifi', Plianotheia, urc rc«'linin<; at table, near a culiinin 
whirh bears the anti(|iie liermi'i' of a liiviiiity. The exhatisle<) pHl is about to take liij plare 
ni!»r his hosts on tlieir couch, nnri with dilliciilty extendi liis foot to a yonnr; natyr to remove 
till- sandal. lie is folloivcil by liis ni>i?<y and stHi^.:ering atli'mlantn ; Rrst. a satyr hearing the 
enormoiisi thyrsos of his mnstpr, then Silenos, iiliiyinj; on the liciuble-flntc, then two Kitvrs, one 
of wliom siipporti" an exhaniti-il Imcelinnte. Thcru iire K-vcrnl replicas of thi* Ims-n-Iief, nota- 
bly in the l.ou>Te. (See Fniliner, .V'<riW ile In sculpture aiilique. No. 201. Cf. in the Diet, des 
aniiq. rnvn/an ft romnine*, note 983 on p. fiOC.) 
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We have unfortunately only very incomplete revelations of the 
Elensinian Mysteries, and we cannot follow the order of ceremonies, 
some of which had the character of sacraments. The preliminary 
purifications, which washed away all stain, were like baptism, and 
in driDking the kykeon, the initiated was in communion with Nature 
and life. Other rites consisted in the adoration of relics and mys- 
terious objects that were received into the hands, raised to the lips, 
and passed on, or replaced in the sacred basket, the kalathos. 




SCENE OV INITtATtON 



The festivals were observed at different periods of the yeai, 
there being three degrees of initiation and three ranks of the 
initiated. The Lesser Eleusinia. which were a preparation for the 
Greater (■n-poKo^apo'is), occurred in the month of the first flowers. 
Anthesterion (February), when life, awakening in the earth's bosom, 
announced the return of Persephone to Eleusis ; the Greater Mys- 
teries, in the Month of the Sacred Races. Boedroniion fSepteinher). 
when Nature -was about to fall asleep and the bride of Hadea 
must return to the gloomy abode of her husband. It was only 

■ Relief in terra-cotta (from Campana. Opere anliche in plas'icn. tav xlv.). To thp sounds 
of the tvmpaDon, struck by a hai'rhantc. the priestess leads lu the left the pvnion alioiit to In- 
iaitiat«d. He, with veiled huad, ailvance;' rautiiiii-<lv. stoopitis;. Ad old Sileoos comes to meet 
them, carrying aloft with both hOiDda a basket filled with fruit. 
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after a year that the initiated were admitted to the final order, the 
supreme contemplation {epoptia). 

The human race has always ofiEered to the Supreme Judge the 
insult of supposing that he would frame his judgment, not accord- 
ing to the acts of a man's life, but according to his devotions in 
the temple ; and certain religious rites have been taken to make 
him who performs them the chosen of the gods. The initiated of 
Eleusis looked forward with certainty to the eternal beatitude 
which, according to Homer and Hesiod, was to be conferred on a 
few heroes only. *• Blessed is he of mortal men," says the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, " who has beheld these rites ; for he who is 
initiated and he who has not partaken in them has by no means 
the same fortune, though dead, beneath the murky darkness." 
''They lie in the slime of Hades," says Pindar; "while the man 
purified by initiation has understood before his death the begin- 
ning and ends of life, and after death dwells with the gods." 
Sophokles also says : " To these alone is granted life." ^ It was 
believed even that during the celebration of the Mysteries the 
souls of the initiated shared in the blessedness of the immortals. 
In the picture of the infernal regions painted at Delphi by Poly- 
gnotos are represented two women who, new Danaides, try to 
carry water in jars which have no bottom. An inscription says 
that they were never initiated, — which signifies that without 
initiation life is altogether wasted and lost. 

These ideas were not very ancient, for the question of the 
immortality of the soul had always remained obscure, and the con- 
ceptions of Homer and Hesiod had sufficed to the religious needs 
of the Greek mind until the sixth century. Then the road in 
which Hellenism moved forward was broadened by three new 
forces, — the philosophers, who now began to ask very daring 
questions; the dramatic poets, who laid bold hands upon the old 
world of heroic legends ; and, lastly, religious fraternities, who 
assumed to give satisfaction to desires of the huijian soul more 
imperative than those of past ages. We have already spoken of 
the earlier schools of philosophy,^ and later we shall discuss the 

1 Sophokles, Frag., 719 [Dr. Plumptre's Eng. trans., p. 418]. 
s Sec above, Chapter XIII. § 4. 
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drama. But after speaking of the Mysteries, it is appropriate to 
refer to tliose associations which ventured, beyond the ofl&cial cult, 
into the obscure regions where man was wont to seek that which 
might calm his anxieties. 

In nearly all religions, outside of the domestic rites, regulated 
by the father of the family, and the public ceremonial, subject to 
traditional rules under the superintendence of the magistrates, 
there have been devout observances, peculiar to individuals, which 
were believed to lead to a more holv life, but in fact often led 
to dangerous disorder. In the second half of the sixth century 
it began to be customary to speak of the books of Orpheus as 
containing all the revelations necessary for attaining beatitude. 
Aristotle, who does not believe in the existence of this mythi- 
cal personage, attributes • the verses current under his name to 
Kerkops, a Pythagorean philosopher, and to the poet Onomakritos, 
both contemporaries of the Peisistratids.' Whatever may have 
been its origin, this poetry occasioned the formation of societies 
in which religious ideas of a more elaborate and refined character 
were slowly evolved from the ruder conceptions of the popular 
cult. Orphism — a sect half philosophic, half religious, which 
found its chosen home in Athens — developed the idea of the har- 
mony of the world secured by the observance of moral laws, and 
of the remission of wrong-doing by expiatory acts which gave 
the certainty of Elysian bliss in the other world. Dionysos Za- 
greus — the dragon born in savage Krete or Thrace^ of Zeus and 
Persephone, the goddess of the under-world — and the Dionysos of 
the Boiotian mountains, the abode of furious bacchantes,^ were 
united by the Orphic believers in one Chthonian divinity, whom 
they associated, under the name lakchos, with Demeter and Kora. 
The association was natural ; Demeter, who had sowed the corn, 
Dionysos, who had planted the vine, were each others comple- 
ment, as the twofold expression of one force ; namely, the vital 
energy of Nature. But the grain which, buried in the soil, 
develops, and after the harvest begins a new life ; the branch 

* Lobeck (Aglaophamus, lxx>k ii. p. 'M3) dates the beginning of the Orphir sect from th« 
sixth century B. c. Aristotle*:} upinion a.s to Orplieus is rt'|K'atu(l by Cicero, De Nat. Deor.^ i. 38, 

* Ilcrodotos (VII. iii.) speaks of a Thrucian people, the Satrai, who inhabited the moun- 
tains and had never been subju^j^ated ; they had an oracle of Dionysos. 

' See the Bacchantes of Euripides. 
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which, verdant in the spring, is loaded with fruit at maturity, 
tlien withers, to revive in another spring-time, — were tkus the 
symbol of human existence and of the hopes of a future world,^ 
and also the image of the passion of the two divinities who, by 
turns, seemed to die and revive. With the first flowers of spring 
men welcomed the birth of Dionysos ; and when winter came, and 
Nature mourned, and the earth was barren, they lamented his 
death. Deprived of his bestial and orgiastic character, he became 
the representative of the productive forces, the principle of uni- 
versal life, the divine mediator between earth and heaven, he 
who freed men from their woes by a Dionysiac or prophetic 
intoxication in ordinary life, by a moral intoxication in the Mys- 
teries, and finally by the felicity promised in the kingdom of 
Shades to him who has conquered his passions. Virtue, which 
was without merit under the old theology, resumes its rights. 
Destiny is no longer the sole master of mankind;^ the man him- 
self is personally responsible, and we have a moral Tartaros, as 
we have a spiritualized life. For all these reasons the Eleusinian 
Dionysos presided over life and death, and his cult was at once 
joyous and sad, — joyous even to license, sad even to severe thoughts 
of purification and moral perfection. Accordingly, artists delighted 
to represent on sarcophagi the new birth oi the saving divinity. 

The Mysteries had originally spoken to the eyes; they were 
a religious drama rather than a moral or philosophic teaching.^ 
But the mind could not remain inert in the presence of these 
exciting ceremonies. Some of the spectators did not go beyond 
what they saw, and stopped devoutly with the legend ; others, a 
few in number, rose from the sentiment to the idea, from imagi- 
nation to reason, and, aided by the elasticity of the symbol, 
gradually introduced doctrines which certainly were not there in 
the beginning, or were there only in an extremely vague condi- 
tion. Demophoiin in the fire was a human soul purified by trials. 

^ Saint Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians (xv. 36), employs the same symbol of 
the resurrection. 

2 See in Chapter XIX. the Oresteia of Aischylos. 

' ** Aristotle," says Bishop Synesius, ** believes that the initiated learned nothing defi- 
nitely, but that they received impressions and a certain disposition of the soul " {Disc, p. 48, 
ed. Petau). I believe that these words ccmtain the entire truth as to the Mysteries of Eleusis. 
Rut is there not often more force in emotions produced in the soul than in arguments submitted 
to the mind V 
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Persephone and Dionysos in the under-world represented the appar- 
ent death of the Imnian race, and their restoration to Olympus 
typified its renewed life and immortality. Later still, these ideas 
be<^me more definite, and there grew up amid the Mysteries a 
purified polytheism resembling in certain of its tendencies the 
spiritual character of the Christian religion. 




Diodonis Sieulus believed that initiation rendered men better.* 
Was not that Athenian one of the initiated who, in secret, gave 
dowries to poor girls, ransomed captives, and interred the dead, 
all without hope of reward''^ Tlio heroes of Homer esteemed 
happiness to consist of power and pleasure ; the initiated were 
required to seek it in sclf-txjiitrol and devotion. This was the 
moral evolution wliich had taicen place. 

But if the new beliefs could carry some souls into high regions, 
they were not able to set free all minds from that old naturalism 
which in the East had instigated licentiousness by consecrating it ; 

" Va^c-|.iiiiHiii'j (fnim lli« ih,:.:W .in-hml.. vol. h 
Witlu). Tlie voM- U-lonss U> ii ,'..ll.-<-lioii of anti<]ii.- 
<'tnlre, Tl»'si-i.s. uiuin'ly niiiie, knerls with th.- riglil li 
anim.il is .-xtrnclia bcni-a(h liim. Tlin-c w..iih-ti. <-1;iil 



l«|]in.l him; tlir lir>t hi>Ms a vase iii l.rr rjglit 1 
In front of Tlii'sims arc two wumi'n. of wIumii ci 
willi her left IoikI, wliili' llie nllii^r s)>ri'ails lii-r 
At the oxtrerae ri^ht is a lar^c nfi>|H!H'l>> in w 
tliat thu ]>rin<-ipnl lii;ure is Thi-st-iis M-i-kiiiir yn 
be rk>ar that l>>'norniant ami !>.' M'itlc have to 
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and as they appealed especially to the imagination, they produced, 
even among the initiated, a nervous excitement which might degen- 
erate into license in language and conduct. Moreover, skilful char- 
latans, magicians, and miracle-workers took advantage of the hopes 
held out to the adepts. A century had not passed after the intro- 
duction of Orphism before we find Euripides mocking at the con- 
tractors in expiatory rites, the 6p<^€or€X€OTat, who undertake to 
teach to the timid and wealthy the means of compelling the gods 
to favor them, and sell in the streets amulets to protect against all 
evils, and indulgences by which even ancestral wrong-doing may 
be efiEaced.^ 

This sometimes unconscious traffic in human folly is of all 
times ; diviners and sorcerers are found among the negroes of 
Africa, the American Indians, and the savages of Oceanica, as 
they were found among the well-organized communities of the 
ancient world. Fortunately for the Greeks, neither impure mysti- 
cism nor sincere mysticism were anything more than an incident 
of little importance in the Hellenic religion, which, with many 
moral failings, still preserved its character of a cult born in the 
sunlight and vivified with a poetic inspiration. 



IV. — The National Games. 

" TjHE gods," says Pindar, *^ love the games." Greece as a 
nation celebrated four, — the Isthmian, near Corinth, in honor of 
Poseidon ; ^ the Nemean, in Argolis, every second year ; and those 
of Delphi and Olympia, which eclipsed all the rest. 

In the beautiful plain of Kirrha the Pythian Games were 

* Hippolytos, 953 ; Theophrastos, Characters^ 10, Acio-idaifioWar, and especially Plato, in 
the second book of the Republic, Later we shall revert to the subject of these brotherhoods. 

' Engineers in making a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, have discovered near 
the Doric temple of Poseidon and the Ionic temple of Palaimon the remains of small 
buildings and constructions of various kinds for the use of the priests, athletes, and traders 
(Monceaux, Fouilles au sanctuaire des jeux vtthmiquesj in the Gaz, arch., 1884, pp. 273 and 
854). Beside renowned sanctuaries thus jrrew up cities at once sacerdotal and mercantile. 
At Delos, Homolle has discovered the foundations of great storehouses near the temple of 
Apollo. There must have been also, at the temple of Poseidon, a great crowd of traders, 
mingling with the devout and the curious. 
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observed in honor of Apollo, the slayer of the serpent Python. 
Above the plain lay Delphi, an amphitheatre crowned by Par- 



nas»os. with its double .summit, sung by so many poets. Around 
the temple .stood a crowd of statues in bronze and marble within 

' From Ihe Gazelle areheototjiqur. vol. ix. 1R84, pi. xxxviii. {cf. i)p, 273-285, anil :l.'i3-.1G:i : 
Fouille$ el recherchea archeologiqffi' ou sancluaire tit* jViu- iflhtuiiiurs, by Paul Munceuux). 
ThiH i!XpIoivr I' itu' fiTft who has maitc a ci>iii|ili-ti- anil scJcnlilic exploration of ihu niinK 
uf tlie sanniiiiiT-y of the Isthmian Games. Kcferencv rhoulU Ih- ina<le to his nniclrs for a 
dptailed cxplanalion of ihr [ilitn. 
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the great enclosure containing the oft'erings of nations, kings, and 
private individuals. Statues, tripods, basins, splendid vases, heaps 
of precious metal, formed a treasure of value much exceeding the 
sum of ten thousand talents [twelve 
million dollars], which the Pliokidians 
carried off in the fourth century u. c, 
when they took the temple. Various 
small buildings, called treasuries, held 
this wealth ; in the Ti-easury of Cor- ""'" **" *««-^'»'*-' 
inth were to be seen the gifts of Gygea and of Croesus, kings of 
Lydia. 

The Pythian Games, established in 586 3. c, took place every 
four years in the third year of each Olympiad." This seems to 
have been the sacred ^reriod of 
the Greeka, being the same for 
the festivals of Dclos and of 
Olympia ; but the periodic return 
of the Olympian Games was much 
the more important of the two, 
and by it the chronology of 
Greece was determined. From the 
year 776 b. <;. it was the practice to inscribe on a public register in 
Elis the name of the victor in the footrace of the stadion. This 
custom continued without interruption until 301 b. c. and by the 
names of tliese victors are designated tlie successive Oly mpiads. 
These games liad also the privilege of suspending wars and making 





' The Isthmian Gamt-ij. muDtioneil on a broate I'oin of Corinth, with the ed^^ of 
the Emperor lliulriaii. Surrounded by a laurtl-wreath is ihc word IST!IM[A, io two 

* Apollo destroying ihe serpent Python. A lar;^ trijKHl ndoroed with fillets; ut th^ left 
Apollo kneeling and drawing; liid bow to iliool the Python, which rearx itself on the other udo 
of the tripoii. Reverse of a poin of Krotona, of which the ohverse rupresentH Herakles. the 
founder of the city. See almvc, p. llli. 

^ Sec in .Sopliokles (IIKO-TSi!), a <le^(-ri]ilii>n of tlic Pylhian Cames. 

* <I>IAA&EA*EIA nEPINeiQN NEOKOPON. Square taUlc on which stands the urn of the 
Kriracs. On the urn is the inscription orOIA. (RcTcrai" of a l)nmi!C c'ciiii of Perinthcis in 
Thrace, with the effiijy of St-ptimins Sovuriis.) 

■'' Iteverst! of a coin of Delphi, with the etii-iy of the Kni[«Tor Harlrian, Li.'j.i'nci ; 
AEA*QN. l.aurel-wr«ath, in the centre of wliidi is the word HYOIA in two lines. 

XoTK. — The temple, consecrated to Zeus, n'i>resented on the opjKniiti' pai^ (from a 
photograph) was |>eriptiTal. ami had six columns in front. 
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a sort of " Truce of God " during the time necessary for going to 
iliem and returning home,' — that is to say for a month; and as 
one of the four great games was 
celebrated every year, this caused 
iin annual truce which, short though 
it was, gave importance to senti- 
ments of peace and humanity. 
Heralds crowned with flowers and 
leaves went throughout the land, 
proclaiming in advance the opening 
of the sacred month ; and a heavy 
fine wiis exacted from any nation 
daring to violate it. A Spartan 
army for invading in 420 b. c. the 
territory of Elis, after the procla- 
mation of the puhlic peace, was 
condemned to pay a fine of two 
ininai per man [nearly forty dol- 
lars]. More than once the Argives 
repelled an invasion by proclaiming 
the opening of the Nemean Games. 
At Sparta, during the festivals 
of Apollo Kameio9, no expedition 
could be undertaken. 

The games consisted in various exercises, all esteemed by the 
Greeks, although to us moderns they seem to differ greatly in merit, 
and all sanctified by religion, which represented a god or hero presid- 
ing over each. In the peiitath/oriy "the five matches." the following 
was the order. In the a\/i.a (leaping) any number might contend. 
Tliose who were successful in crossing a fixed space were then al- 
lowi'd to throw the s(iear. The more successful four at this encounter 
strove with each other in a foot-race, and the poorest runner being 
dismissed, the remaining three then tried their skill in throwing the 

■ In the timi! of rausauins (y. 20, I) there was to be iiccn at Otym|)ii> tlie tli'L of I]i1iiiu~. 
anHtnd the edge of wlilc-h i!> vii<!;raved the law establishing this Irticu. 

* Ijcto fleein'' with her two chililrea from the xi'rpcnt I'ython. Marble Btatuettu of thv 
Musuum Torionia (from T. Sthreiber, Apolton Pylhoklonos, pi. i. no. I, and p. 74). Thi^ 
*tatue, very much mutilated, has been auoeesBfully restored. It is intcresdng lo coraparc i' 
with the coin of Tript'lio. |>. 310, and the vase reprewiited on p. 322. 
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diskos ; finally, two were matched against each other in wrestling.^ 
To these exercises were added horse and chariot races, and contests 
in music and poetry. Music at that time employed but very few 

and poor instruments; it was, however, re- 
garded as a powerful means of culture, and 
we shall see later that to it was attributed a 
great moral and even political influence. 

The prize so ardently striven for was 
neither of gold nor silver nor brass ; a 
wreath of laurel or of wild olive-leaves was 
the reward of the victor. The divinity, 

BRONZE COIN.'^ 

invisible spectator of these games, was not 
willing to have any idea of lucre mingled with the joy of a 
victory gained in his name. But in whatever contest a man 
won the prize, it was to him and to his native city a most dis- 
tinguished honor. Returning home, he passed through the streets 
in a splendid chariot ; walls were pulled down to give him pas- 
sage ; he received immunity from taxation, and the first seat 
at games and theatrical performances ; ^ his name was in all 

■ 

^ Pinder, UtiUr den Filnfkampf^ Berlin, 1867. The Dorians, founders or organizers of 
the Olympic (i antes, did not admit to them the contests in musie and poetry which took place 
at tlie Ionian festival of Delos, and, with spectial splendor, at the Pythian Games. The 
Athenians, on the other hand, disdained hand-to-hand struggles, and their Eupatrids would 
take part only in the horse and chariot races. (Ott. Miiller, jEgin,, j). 141.) The panhration^ 
established later, was a boxing and wrestling match in which all the powers of the fighter were 
called into action. Inscriptions found in the valley and bed of the Alpheios show the sacerdotal 
body of Olympia in ofHce at the close of the tliird century of the Christian era. Eleusis had 
also its games. An inscrijition recently discovered, with the date 329 B. c, shows that these 
included jrymnastii', ecjuestrian, and musical contests, and we know that there was at Eleusis 
a theatre, and hence contests in poetry. Cf. Bull, de corr. hellen,, 18H4, p. 200. The Olympic 
festivals wore abolished bv Theodosius in 394 a. i>. 

'^ The palms of the Games. TAP( OY MHTPOnOAEOC; A M K F B. Square table on 
which stands the vase of the games, containing palms. On the urn is inscrilxKi OIKOY- 
MENIKA. Under the table is the urn for votes. (Reverse of a bronze coin of Tarsos, with 
the elligy of tlu^ Emperor Gordian the Pious.) 

'^ An inscription of Lindos, in the Island of Rhodes, enumerates the honors accorded to 
a citizen, — a public eulojry, a statue, the right to wear a wreath during the annual festival of 
the city, and to have the first place at public games (Bull, de Corr hellen,, 1885, p. 98). This 
custom of special seats at the theatre was known at Rome; but the hisellium was not the recom- 
|)ense of a victory in the Olympic (iames, it was habitually assigned to a donor to the games, 
and was given in the hope of instigating further gifts. 

XoTK. — The Diskobolos, represented on the opposite page (from a photograph) is 
a statue now in the Vatican. It is generally considered a copy of the famous Diskobolos of 
Myron. The Athenian sculptor Myron lived about the Eightieth Olympiad. He was, like 
Ph(>idias, a pupil of the Argive Ageladas and a contemporary of Kalamis. 
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men's mouths ; poets sang of him. painters and sculptors repro- 
duced his likeness to adorn public places, avenues, or porticos of 
temples.' Fathers were known to die of joy in welcoming vic- 
torious sons. At Athens Solon had instituted that a sum of five 
hundred drachmas should l)e given to a victor in the games. Of 
all recompenses none had a more heroic character than that which 




Sparta gave. At the next battle the most perilous post, the 
honor of braving the greatest danger for his country, was reserved 
for him who had conquered at Olympia. 

In justice to the Greeks we should remember tliat they gave 
a higher meed to poets than to athletes. At tlie Pythian Games 
Pindar was compelled by the whole assembly to seat himself above 
the crowd lyre in hand, the wreath on his head, and sing, amid the 
enthusiastic applause of his countrymen ; a share was reserved for 
him in the first-fruits offered to the immortals ; and after his death 



■ To liave his si 



placed H 



im. Nat 



'J). 



Olympia. a 



;■ Im>('I1 tliriri- victorious (I'lin 



* Marble from Olympia. Fn 
izeil head of a victor in thr piinl-i 
hitail is Hurrouniled wilh a lillut, 
lnM<i of a victor of Ol_vm|)ia. 

' Terranxilte from Olympia. From DU Avtgrabungta, 



Ausprahunfien za Oli/mjiin, vol. v. pi. xx. Iileal- 
' in boxing, as appfnr!> from llie swollen ear*. Tiip 
th a wreath o( oMve-leavcs. Cf.. p. ■277, anolhur 
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the throne on which he had been seated at the games was placed 
among the statues of the gods at the temple at Olympia. Archilo- 
chos and Simonides received like honors. At times also some illus- 
trious spectiitor drew the public gaze from the arena and became 
himself the object of general attention. Themistokles, Pythagoras, 
Herodotoa, and Plato received this honor; and the Athenian 
general acknowledged that this was one of the happiest moments 
of his life.' 

At these games a great crowd gathered from Greece, the colonies, 
and foreign lands, but only Greeks were admitted to take part in 
them. Alexander I. of Macedon, wishing to contend in the sta- 





dion, was obliged to prove his Hellenic origin. He was not the 
only king who aspired to the glory of an Olympic victory. On 
the list of victors we read the names of Gelon and Hiero, kings 
of Syracuse ; of Theron, king of Agrigentum ; of Archelaos, king 
of Macedon ; of Pausanias, king of Sparta.' Perfect equality pre- 
vailed at these games ; neither birth nor fortune gave any man 

' (Jorgia?, Pnxlikos, Anaximenes, Polos of Afrrigeatiim, Lysias, Isokratvs, Dion Cbrysos- 
tom. real] »t the games Mome portions ot their works; Echion exhibileil a pielurc, anil 
Oinopiilcti of Cbhis his .istronoiiiicnl tables. 

- EHI <TP lOYA ANBIMOY nEPTAMHNON nPQTQN TPIC NEDKOPQN. Square table, 
on wlii< li are plat'ed two vases r[intaitiin<r pahnn. Betwe«n them a wreath, with the inscription, 
OAYMniA. Umler the ial)Ie many vases and objects conntvteil with the games. (Reverse 
of a brimzr n)«>ilallion of Pergamos, witli the I'flisy of Cnnualla.) 

' MHTPOnOAESC ♦lAmnonOAEUr NEQKOPOY. Three nude athletes standing, their 
liands bound with the leather tboni;s u^ed in piii;ilism, seem awaiting the sif^nal. Tlie one 
in the middle has Ins hand on the voting-urn. (Reverse of a bronze medallion of Philippopolis 
in Thrace, with the effig*- of Caracal la.) 

• Kor i-hariol iinil horse races i( was not necegsary to take part personally ; Alkibiades 
■ offered seven chariots at once in bi» own name. 
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advantage. All, whether rich or poor, ohscure or nohle, might 
enter; but to be of free birtli was an imperative condition, and 
to have committed no dishonorable action, — into these things the 
herald made public inquiry before the contest. There was equality, 
on condition of virtue and honor. The greater the crowd, tlie 
more was the rejoicing, in the tliouglit that the immber of vir- 
tuous citizens was so lurge. 

If any disorder occuri-ud, tho Hcllanodikoi immediately repressed 
it J the jxjd of their servitors fell iiiipariiully on tho shoulders of 




the noble or the poor. Liclias. one of tho chief men of Sparta, 
was thus publicly beaten. Women were rigorously excluded, under 
penalty of death. 

The Olympic Games began with the full moon. The sports could 
thus be carried on by night as well as day. under the cU^ar (rrciek 
sky, more luminous by night than those of our more northern 
regions often are in the daytime. 

Such were the games so famous in antiquity. They formed 
a bond for all the Greek States, obliging them to lay anide their 
animosities on the borders of the sacred territory, and inviting them 
to forget this hatred when they returned home. More than once 
States were reconciled or made alliance in the midst of these so- 
lemnities, and the herald read aloud their treaty, which was later 

' Marblr bas-ralief, in the Loiivre. (VS. Cliirac, Afmn'r ih Sculplurr, veil. ii.. first jmrt, 
pp. 605 and 6U.) The hunnc» at tlie left sei'iiis tii iniiieal.- that thi- vxiTiisi's n-pwi'inii-il 
take place in .1 pnliustra; thi-y consist of lliri>win>r llii- diskiiN, wrt'stliii^. tin- piinknktiun, ■mm\ 
boxing. At the left in n paiilotribus, a fillcl on ha lirad ; nt'\l. arc two ili>kcibiil>ii, of wliinii 
one prepan-K to throw the dii>ko)>. ani] llic other looki< afar oFF to i-ce tliL- rt'Kiill. ( For tin- 
•ttitodf of tlic firiit, fve the utatuc repreiienli'il on p. HK.'>.) TIil-ii two ti^in-H an- nrestlini.'. 
watrlwd by a third In the centre a victoriotiH uthlete ix plai'in); n wrendi oti hi:! hi'.vl. At liip 
ri^lil in a ilut«-player ; at his left. llie jiidiic. Iioldinu a ]ialm. Xexl. are two fiirurt-H n-prc- 
FTDtin^ the pankratioa, anil lastljr two piigiliiit!i. fiiiH'rinteniled by a third ri<;<ir<i. 
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engraved on a column placed on the spot. The sentiment of Pan- 
helleuisin, so often forgotten, awoke m its strength at these games, 
as when Herodotos read to the sons the story of their fathers' ex- 
ploits in defence uf the common liberty, or when Lysias called upon 
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them to take arms against the two-fold danger threatening from 
Blast and West, — the king of Persia, and the tyrant of Syracuse. 

A taste for these exercises, salutary both to mind and hody, was 
maintained among the Greeks hy the Olympic Games, — salutary 
to the hody. rendering it supple and strong by that prolonged 
training which, developing strength and skill, prepared the soldit-r 
of Marathon and Thermopylai ; salutary to the mind, which is freer 
and more energetic in a hody sound and well-trained tlian when 

' Relief rarvi>^ al the haul tit n decree of Attioninn proxeaia (from Sch»nc, GrieckUrhe 
Reliffii, p\. x\i. Nci. 93). Tlie fti^crci; (Carjiui inxfripL Ailk:, ii. 69) wiis maiic, during ihe 
archonfliii' nf KallistratoB (353-.1J4 a. c), in hoDiir of Pliiliiikt>!i of Sestoii, who had murilcil 
tlio <;rntiliLilc of the citjr hy hastening In iiiinotinre to llic Atlienian!< tlie approru:h <if a hoslile 
Itii'l. Philiskos is rcpre!<entf<l on a i^llopin^ horse, Iirin<rin3 Iho dpwk. In front of hiro 
Rtaiirlii Athene I'nrthenat; at \vt fU\e is her shiKliI, around wtiii-Ii ia roiU'd a Kcriient; in lii-r 
linnc) a Kinall Vjetory : the ^Mldcm is loakln<; at a figiiro of lesecr hoi<!ht in attiliule n[ ailorn- 
tion. 'Diiii is Pliilisko!), and thu sud^tess rt-preyent^ the eity. riiiliskos and his ilewcndanlc 
received the title of proxfrmi. iinil iilso of ■■ belief iietom." Tnder the Ims-ri'lief we read: 
npo^vui mi tinpytiria tiXimf AvKou, nvr^ m! tKytincis Sitrrant * )n the Htibjeet of the pronm in. 
w'e, Miineeaiix, Lff Prore'niex grea/ur!, I'arii", lSM(i, Two inti'n^!itin<r list* are Riibjoined : 
Ist. a chronolo'^eal liat of AthcDiaa prozeaoi; 2d, a chronological lin of representative!! of 
f(iTx-i^n eilieg at Athens. 
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it acts through a feeble and disordered physical organization.* Art 
also and morals gained. Plato speaks of many men whom the 
desire to gain the Olympic wreath had preserved from physical ex- 
cesses of every kind, and compelled to a life of the strictest virtue.*^ 
The sculptor and the painter had before their eyes a race whom 
this life had made the most beautiful in the world, and encourage- 
ments such as no other nation ever offered ; for men came to the 
games not only to witness deeds of physical strength, but also to 
admire the productions of artists. In the Altis,'* a vast enclosure 
around the temple of Zeus at Olympos, stood countless statues, 

* Mens Sana incorpore sano (Juvenal, x. 356). The secular games were of very much later 
date. Themistokles established cock-fights, and at Sounion there were regattas of triremes. 

■ Laws, viii. 7. 

• AltiSj from akaos, sacred wood ; it was a sacred grove of wild olive-trees {k6tivos). It 
has been already said that the victors at the Olympic Games received a wreath of olive-leaves. 
(See p. 384.) The Germans have lately (from 1875 to 1881) made very important excava- 
tions at Olympia, of which the results have been published by the Government under the title, 
Die Ausgraburifjeii zu Ohjmpia^ Uehersicht der Arheiten und Funde, von 1875-lSSl. From the 
last volume of this work we have borrowed the plan of the excavation here given. (Cf. the 
work of A. Botticher, Oh/mpia, das Fest und seine Sldtte, Ik^rlin, IHS.'}.) These excavation.^ 
have brought to light a great nimil)er of l)uil(iin<;s, of very different dates, from the Heraion 
to the pala(!e of Nero and the exedra of Atticus Herodes. To speak only of those contained 
in the Altis, the most ancient of all was the Ileraion, or temple of Here, which was long 
the only temple at Olympia (Pausanias, v. IG, 1). This was a Doric templ(% of which the 
columns were originally wooden ; one of them was standing as late as the time of Pausanias. 
They were b} degrees replaced by columns of stone. The whole entablature was of wood. 
The Pelopeion, or sacred enclosure of Pelops, as well as most of thtr Treasuries, were of earliiT 
date than the Median wars. (See p. 84, the i)lan of the Treasuries of Olympia.) 

The temple of Zeus was built in the first lialf of the fifth century n. c. French sarants 
of the expedition to the Morea had begun, as early as 1H29, interesting exi'avations; and this 
building is now completely brought to light. I^ike the older Olympian edifices, it is built of 
a shell conglomerate very abundant in the neighborhood. The archite<*t, Libo. was more- 
over a native of Elis. The temple was Doric and peripteral, with six columns in front and 
thirteen on the sides. Its dimensions in Greek feet are as follows : its len^ith, measured on the 
stylobate, was 206.7 feet ; its width. DO.oi ; the cohnnns, which were covered with stucco, were 
38.5 feet in height, 7.2 in diameter, and had twenty llutings; the cella was 14 7.05 feet long 
and 51.51 wide. Famous sculptors and jiainters were employed in the decoration of this 
building. Pausanias. the brother of Pheidias, decorate<l the cella ; Paionios of Mende ex*'- 
cuted the statues of the eastern pediment, representing the race of Pelops and Ainomaos. 
Alkamenes, the rival of Pheidias, represented on tlie western |)ediuient the battle of the 
Lapiths and Centaurs. Many of these sculptun-s have lK*en recovered, and are among the 
mo.««t admirable specimens of anticpu' art. (See the two metopes in Vol. I. pp. 2ofi--207.) 
(Jrandest of all was the chrvselephantine statue of Zeus, nearlv sixtv feet in hei«rht, the work 

w a ^^ 

of Pheidias, which was placed in the interior of the sanctuary. 

Around this magnificent temple, Ix'fore the great altar of Zeus, 22 feet in height, the 
splendid pageant of the (Jreek games took place century after century, and called toirether the 
(ireeks from every known country, until they ceased in 394 a. i>., by order of the EmjH*ror 
Theodosius. I^t us picture to ourselves that consecrated space, crowded with altars, statues, 
and marble groups, the work of the most renowned artists of Greece. Many vases have Im'ch 
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many of them masterpieces, and all awakening glorious memories. 
It would not be too much to say that at these games the Greek 
genius was formed. In the midst of this great concourse of men 
from all lands — some coming to see, or to be seen and admired ; 
others to sell all kinds of commodities ; others to attract public 
attention by their improvisations or by their ingenious sophisms — 

the Greeks gained that eminently social 
character, that eagerness for novelties, ex- 
emption from prejudice, and readiness to re- 
ceive knowledge from every quarter, which 
made them the great innovators, and their 

SILVER COIN.* 1 1 I. 1- . t ^ ' 

country the great school of politics and phi- 
losophy. How far removed from these singing bands, — from these 
solemn embassies coming to the shores of the Alpheios and to the 
foot of Parnassos in their splendid chariots, or to Delos in their 
gilded vessels with sails of Tyrian purple, — from these horse and 
chariot races, — from these contests in poetry and music, and these 
sacred dances, — how far removed from all tliese beautiful ceremo- 
nials are the Roman pageants, where any festival was joyless unless 
blood flowed under the gladiator's sword or the lion's paw! 

Another intellectual force, another glory of Greece which was 
unknown to Rome, and of which we shall speak later, is the 
drama, bom upon temple steps m the midst of religious festivals. 
Tragedy, at first a part of the worship of the gods, was for a time 
in Greece a school of morals. In the dramas of Aischylos and 
Sophokles, mythology laid aside its impure phases, and ethical 
teaching rises in the works of Euripides also to a great height. 

found, as well as a few statues, the most important of which are the Nike of Paionios, and the 
Hermes carrying the infant Dionysos, of Praxiteles. The statue of Paionios was E. S. E. 
from the temple of Zeus ; that of Praxiteles stood in the Heraion. East of the Altis was the 
main entrance to the Stadion, reserved for the judges and the agonists. Excavations have 
given us the exact length of the Olympic stadion, one of the most important measures of anti- 
quity, namely, 630 feet, G inches. The Greek foot is one six-hundredth part of this. The 
Hippodrome, south of the Stadion, and parallel to it, has been almost entirely destroyed by the 
river. For descriptions of the other buildings and a detailed explanation of the plan, the 
reader is n^ferred to the works mentioned alxive. [Also to The Dimensions and Proportions 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, by Charles Eliot Norton, in the Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. v., new series, part i., art. 7 ; and Essays on Art and Archct- 
ology, by Charles Thomas Newton (Macmillan, 1880). — Ed.] 

^ Archaic Boiotian coin, in genere. The Boiotian shield. Reverse: incused square. 
On Boiotian coins, see Barclay V. Head, On the Chronological Sequence of the Coins of Bceotia 
(London. 1881). 
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This century, nourishing men's minds with strong religious 
thought, made worthy preparation for that in which the sentiment 
of patriotic duty was to work miracles, and the muscles trained in 
the exercises of the Stadion were to strike such effectual blows in 
battle. And yet philosophy, beginning its destructive work, had 
already said, by the voice of Xenophanes : ^ *' The most famous 
Olympian victor is less worthy than the philosopher. Our wisdom 
is more precious than the strength of a man's arm ; and he who 
gains the prize of the pentathlon is not thereby the better able 
to rule a State.'' This is true ; but at Marathon and Thermopylai 
would the liair-splittors of the school of Elis have done better 
than did Miltiades and Leonidas ? 

In closing this examination of the general institutions of 
Greede, I am obliged to acknowledge that while these customs — 
amphiktyonies, oracles, national festivals, union of several cities, 
ties of hospitality between private individuals, proxenia, or public 
hospitality granted by a city to some inhabitant of another city ^ — 
had a great influence upon men's minds, they had very little upon 
public affairs. In the Greek world there was moral unity, but 
political unity remained unknown. At Olympia, at Delphi, men 
were brothers, they were Hellenes, thoy worshipped the same gods, 
they loved the same arts, and chanted the pa3an of Apollo or the 
dithyramb of Dionysos, — the two divinities giving poetic inspira- 
tion.^ Outside the siicred territory these men were again enemies. 
At the distance of a few steps from his native city the citizen 
found a foreign land, where, unless by special stipulations,* he 

1 Bergk, 367. 

' The title of proxenos, or public guest of the State, was not merely an honor, it frequently 
necuri'd advantages. (See Monceaux, Les Proxeni'ts yrecques^ pp. 92 et seq.) Numerous de- 
crees of proxenia declared the proxenos inviolable, even in time of war, and granted him exem|)- 
tion (drcActa) from duties on exports and imj)orts, which among a population of traflickers 
must have been of great profit. These privileges were hereditary in the family of the proxenos 
(Xenophon, Hellen., vi. 3). In turn, he was expected in his own country to lodge the delegates 
and advocate the interests of the city which had, in a <legrcc, adopted him. It is manifest that 
to the Greek proxeniii, wliich is known to have lK*en a custom as early as the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. (Pausanias, iv. 4: BcK-kh, C. /. </., Xo. 4), corresponds the ** j>atronship** of great 
families in Rome towards foreign States or nations. In respect to the role of patrons of 
peoj»les and cities in Greece, si'e Lc Has and Foucart, Itisrr, du Pvloponn.^ 839 a. 

• These two divinities are represented on the l»eautiful vase from Kertsch. facing p. 333. 

* Cf. S. Reinach, lipig. (jrcapie, p. 3fi4. Among other privileges, Athenian proxenoi 
often rex*eived the right of hoMing a house and lands, tyK-njais yrfs koI oiidas. 
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could not acquire real estate, contract marriage, or sue in the 
courts ; and how often he found there war and slavery ! How 
often were heard " the lamentations of dying captives, and maidens 
and matrons, driven away like a herd of cattle, . . . were seen to 
begin the hated journey into exile ! " ' 

Hence, the incomparable splendor in the sphere of intellect of 
this Greek world, at once so united and so diverse ; and hence, also, 
its political weakness. Facing the formidable army of Xerxes, the 
Greeks united and conquered ; against Macedon and against Rome, 
they remained divided, and were vanquished. Under Alexander 
their union briefly gave thera supremacy over the Eastern world. 

' Aischylos, in The Seven Chiefn, paiitts, in the words of the young Theban women, ihe 
horrors of thei>e endless wars. 

' Painting on the bottom of a cup from Vuki (from the Afiaeo Grtgoriano, vol- ii- pi. 
Ixxiii, 2 a). An amazon, armed with helmet, cuirass, and shiuld, and holding a lance in her 

left hand, advances to the left, blowing a long martial trumpet. 




THIRD PERIOD. 

THE MEDIAN WARS (492-479 b. c.).— UNION AND VICTORIEa 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FXS8T UEDIAH WAB (492-490>. 

I. — Revolt of Ionia. 

HERODOTOS, who was born during the Median wars, in 484 
B. c, wondering greatly at this tremendous conflict between 
the Greek and tlie barbaric worlds, sought its causes in times more 
remote than tlie Trojan war. even in the mythologic period. For 
U.1 it is not necessary to go back so far, 
and recall the abduction of lo and of Helen 
by Asiatics, and of Europa and Medeia 
by Greeks, to fxplain (he origin of tliia 
animosity. The escape i»f Dcmokedes, 
tlie Greek physician of Darius, who de- 
ceived the khig that he might return to 

his native land, and the desire of Atossa 

K\n: >.'¥ EriMii'A.' 
to have ftpartiin women anionL; licr slaves. 

are but trivial incidents. The njipeals of Ilippias to bo re-estab- 
lished in Athens, and of the Aleuadai of Tliessaly to be aided against 
their enemies, had a more serious influence. But the true c-anse 
lay in the power of the Persian empire itself, which had at that 

' Kuropn, on th<! bull which carries her across the w.ilcr. The n>'tii|>b vrith oni' liand 
holds ft wreotli, and with iho other tha horns i>f ihc nnitnal. (Cameo of the Cuhinet lie I'ranre. 
AgaXo-nnyx of two layers, .10 millim. by 31 . No. T of the Catalogue.^ 
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time attained its natural limits. Ou nearly all sides it was shut 
in by deserts, the sea, large rivers, or lofty mountains. Only on 
the northwest was there an opportunity to extend itself, and that 




way lay a famous country, Greece, whose independence irritated the 
pride of the Great King. Cyrus had conquered Asia; Cambyses, a 
part of Africa ; Darius, not to be left behind, attacked Europe. 

• Bas-relief of the rork of Bisoutoun, from The Journal of the Rui/al Anialic Socitlg, vol. a. 
pi. i. (Sir H. C. Rawlinaon.) Ra^i^^ followud hy an archer and a speamian. is trBiii|ilin<; 
upon the Magian GaumStft, who vainly entreats for mcrey. Behind the false Snicrdiii are ninu 
other usurpers, vho arc conquered and chained. In the llth paragraph of column i. of the 
in«;ription we read : " Darius the king naid : Thorc waa at this tiiao a Magiaa named Gaumltft. 
He made an inaurrectiun in Rsiagada. ... Ho deceived the people by these words: 'lam 
Smprdin, the son of Cyrus, lirotlicr of Cambyses.' Then all the people rebelled and went to 
meet him, deserting Camhyaea, both Persia and IVIedia and all the provinces. He seized upon 
the empire." § 13 (close) : "Then I prayed unto Ormitzd, and lie sent me aid. Tlmri' is a 
caslle named Sikhtauvatis in ibe hind of Xesaia in Media ; there I killed him. I look from 
him the empire. By the will of Ormuzd I liecanic ling, Orrauzcl ciinterrcd the empire ujion 
me." After becoming king, I>arius haii to conteod against the other usurpers represented 
in the bas-relief, mentioned by name in the inscription. For the death of the Stagian. see 
a cylinilcr, without inscription, piiblislu'd by J. M^nant, Rerherches lur la glyplique orienttile, 
pt. ii. pi. 9, fig. 1, and p. 168, lig. 147. 
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Already the satrap of Sardis, Artapheraea, had replied to the over- 
tures of Kleiathenea by demanding that Athens should submit hei> 
self to the Great King. Darius had reorganized liis empire and 
re-established in his provinces tlie tran(|uillity whicli had been so 
disturbed by the usurpation of the Magian and the otiEorts of the 



conquered nations to 
recover their liberty ; 
it was important, 
moreover, to find scope 
for the warlike ardor 
which the Persians 
still retained. He 
therefore made ready 
for a great expedition. 




SCVTHIAK ARCREKS. 



The Scythians had for- 
merly invaded Asia ; 
the recollection of 
that injury and the 
desire of subjugating 
Thrace, which lay ad- 
jacent to his own em- 
pire, decided Darius 
wliich route to take. 




He set out from Susa with a numerous army, crossed the Bos- 
poros on a bridge of boats wliicli the Samian Maudrokles had 
built, and entered Europe, bringing with him seven or eight hun- 
dred thousjind men. among whom were Ascitic Greeks, commanded 
by the tyrants of the ditferent cities. He traversed Thrace. cros,scd 
the Istros (Danube) on a bridge of boats which he left the Greeks 



'. pt. 5 



ntpeil ;nild (ouni) at Kertsch: From the Anfii/uUA du BosphoT 



" .Svnf represented on ^ vase of elcilrmn. in repouanr. ili* 
Anliquilex -III Bo/jiAore CimmerUn, pi. xxxiii. ']'lu> scene oei'iir^ 
hlooming: two nurriurs al the left are C'lnvcDiini; ; [>ne iy scatc 
In.-1i h3Mit$ his liow : the second aits on the gnmiicl. an<l leans 01 
to then], an archer l>enils hiii liow ; and two men are rci'civing ai 
tb« other in the fooL These four have uo Huaixiiis hut tlieir Imn 
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to protect, and plunged into Scythia in pursuit of an enemy whom 
it was impossible to reach. Darius had said to the Greeks that 
after sixty days they should no longer expect him ; this time hav- 
ing passed, and no news of him arriving, the Athenian Miltiades, 

tyrant of the Chersonesos, proposed to 
destroy the bridge, thus to prevent the 
entrance into Thrace of the Scythians, 
whom he supposed victorious, or with 
the intention of abandoning to them 

DOUBLE GOLD DARIC* - -^ . .^ . • , i xt- 

the rersian army it it yet existed. His- 
taios of Miletos opposed this, representing to the chiefs, who were 
all tyrants of Greek cities, that they would infallibly be deposed 
on their return home if they lost the support of the Great King. 
This argument proved successful, and it saved Darius, who, return- 
ing from his vain pursuit of the Scythians, left eighty thousand 
men to Megabazus, that this general might complete the conquest 
of Thrace, and also subjugate Macedon (508?). 

Megabazos made conquest of Perinthos, subdued the Thracians 
and Paionia, and called upon the king of Macedon for the homage 
of earth and water. Amyntas gave it, and Megabazos was able 
to report to his master that the empire of the Persians now 
touched upon European Greece. Here the expedition stopped. 
The services of Histaios were recompensed by the gift of a vast 
'territory on the banks of the Strymon. The site had been wisely 
chosen, in the neighborhood of the gold and silver mines of Mount 
Pangaion, at the foot of a range of hills abounding in building 
woods, and near the mouth of a river w^hich gave an excellent 
harbor on the jEgOBan Sea ; Myrkinos, which Histaios built there, 
would shortly have attained the prosperity found by Amphipolis later 
in the same place, had not Megabazos, alarmed, warned the king that 
this Greek must be withdrawn from the enterprises that he med- 
itated; thereupon Histaios was called to Sardis, under pretext of 
being needed for important consultations. On his arrival, Darius 



' The king of Persia, bearded, wearing the tiara and the Persian tunic called candys. 
Facing to the right and kneeling on one knee, he has his quiver on his shoulder, and holds a 
bow and a spear. Behind him is a wreath; before him the mint-mark M. Reverse : a field 
adorned with irregular strise. This coin is perhaps as old as the time of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes ; it seems to have been minted at Tarsos. 
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The latter ruined them- 



merely declared to him that he could not do without his friendship 
and advice, and Histaios was obliged to accept these gilded chains. 

A few years passed by in profound peace, and then a trivial 
matter and an obscure man set everything in a bhize. Naxus. 
the largest of the Cyclades, was at 
that time an important State, rul- 
ing over many islands, possessing a 
considerable navy, and being able 
to send into the Oeld eight thou- 
sand heavy armed infantry. Unfor- 
tunately Naxos, like every other 
Greek State, had two parties, — 
the popular and the aristocratic factions, 
selves by an unpardonable crime, like that to wliicli Lueretia fell 
a victim about the same time in Rome. Expelled from the 
island, tliey proijosed to Arista- 
gonis, son-in-law of Histaios, and 
in his absence tyrant of Miletoa, 
to l>ring thcni back to Naxos. He 
welcomed the project %vitli ardor, 
already beholding the (^yclades, 
and perhaps Euboia. subject to his 
authority. But an enterprise so 
important he could not accomplish 
alone ; and lie succeeded in inter- 
esting the satrap of Sardis. Art^iphemes, who put at his dis- 
posal a fleet of two hundred vessels, under tlie command of 
the Persian Megabazos. Tliis Persian shortly became offended at 
being placed under the orders of a Greek. A quarrel broke out 

* DiiuIjIu Persian niclc. Achaeriif niil king standing in hi^ war-cli.irtot, driven by a rliari- 
otwtr. Beliiiul tliu chariot an officer, proliablj- a iiatrap, tarryin;; a Bci'ptri', ami an jimitliura; 
in the field ihe I'liwnician lettcra 3^', as yi't unexjilainol. Rcvit:*; a IlifDnirian galley, on 
vhich 18 (Wen a warrior; in tlie field the mark III. 

* Cylinder o! burned (-haleiMiuiiy, in the Brilisli A1u»cnni j fnnn J. ^[enant, Jtcchcrckes hup 
la gtyplique orienlalt, pei'ontl [lart, p. IG6, fig. 14.'>. "(In a cliarint drawn liy a liorw. nbich 
iprings forward at a gallop and \f driven by tin- charioteer, tlie king advaueen to attack a lion 
rampant in front of him. and already wonniled by tlie arrows; another lii>n lies under llie 
horse's feet. The scene occurs Ix-tween two palm-trct-s ; in tin- fielil alwive tlie king is the sym- 
bol of Ormuzd, the human bust witli ornitliomorphous apiieiidaiies." T]n: trilingual inscription 
in Persiati, Median, and Aaiiyrian is : « I aui Dariua ihe king," or " I am Darius the (Ireat 
Kiog." This king, according to Menant, U Darius the son of Hyalaapes. 
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between them, and Megabazos, to retaliate for an afiront, warned 
the Naxians. The success of the expedition depended upon secrecy ; 
being made known, it failed. Aristagoras persisted in it four 
months, spending all his treasures and those which the king had 
given him for the enterprise. He 
feared that he should be required to 
make good this loss. Revolt seemed 
to ofEer better chances, and secret 
encouragement from Histaios decided 
him. The anny which he had led to 
Naxos still held together, and all the 
tyrants of the cities of the Asiatic coast were with it ; he made 
them all prisoners, sent them back to their respective cities, where 
they were put to death or received sentence of exile, and estab- 
lished democracy everywhere (499 B. c). Having done this, it 
was now necessary to attach to himself some powerful ally j and 
he accordingly visited Sparta. Kleomenes 
the king inquired of him how great was 
the distance from the sea-coast to the 
Persian capital. " Three months' march," 
replied Aristagoras. " If that is the case," 
the king said, "you will leave this city =— — »■ 

to-morrow. It is madness to propose to a Spartan army to go 
three months' march away from the sea." Aristagoras essayed the 
power of a bribe ; but this time Spartan virtue was incorruptible, 
and the Ionian went to Athens. Being allowed to speak in the 
assembly, he dwelt upon the riches of Persia, the advantage Greek 
soldiers would have over an enemy that knew not the use of spear or 
shield, and finally reminded his audience that Miletos was a colony 
of Athens. The Athenians had more than one cause of complaint 
against the Persians. The demand for earth and water made 

' Coin of Krutria (Eiilxiia). Gorgon'a head, front face. Beverse: lion's head, front 
face, reeling on the two for«-pawa of the uninia). It is not certun that this coin te Eretrian. 
See Barclay V. Head, Calaloyue of the Greet Coinn in the Brituih Museum. Centnl Greece, 
p. 121. 

^ Hold t'oin of KphL-sos. Bust of Artemis, right profile, with bow and quiver on hvr 
dhoiilder. Hcvenu-: E'CEZIQN. The Ephexinn Art«-mis ntanding, her hand extended and 
ailorncd with long chains reaching to the ground ; the head surmounted with a modio*. and 
Burronnded with a radiate nimbuH; ftt her dde a itag and a bee, her usual attributes. 
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lately to their ambassadors, the shelter given to Hippias, and the 
order to call home the tyrant given in reply to their remonstrances, 
had profoundly wounded their pride. Aristagoras had but little diffi- 
culty in persuading them to carry the war into the enemy's country, 
thus removing from their own territory a danger with which they 
felt themselves to be menaced ; doubtless also they believed that 
it was only a private quarrel between the satrap and Aristagoras. 
They decreed that twenty vessels should be 
despatched ; and to this force were added 
five triremes from Eretria, which State, for- 
merly aided by Miletos in a war against Chal- 

SILVKR COIlf ^ 

kis, now gave back assistance in turn. The 

allies reached P]phesos, and thence Sardis, which they took and 
pillaged. The houses were thatched with reeds ; a soldier acci- 
dentally set a roof on tire, and the whole city, except the citadel 
where Artaphernes had taken refuge, was consumed, together with 
a temple of Kybele, — venerated as much by the Persians as by 
the Lydians (498 B.C.). Meanwhile Artaphernes had recalled the 
army which was besieging Miletos, and the troops of the prov- 
ince gathered from every side : the Athenians began to think of 
retreat. A defeat which they suffered upon Ephesian territory, 
and perhaps some treasonable proceedings, completed their disaffec- 
tion. They took ship and returned to Athens, leaving their allies 
to extricate themselves as best they could from the unfortunate 
position in which they were. 

The lonians continued the war ; having made alliance with all 
the cities of the Hellespont and of the Propontis, with Chalkedon 
and Byzantion, the Karians and the Island of Cyprus. The 
Persians raised several armies : one, at first sent northward 
against the cities of the Hellespont, took several places, then 
turned southward against the Karians. who lost two battles and 
surrendered. Another attacked Cyprus with the Phoenician fleet, 
which the lonians defeated ; but the treachery of a Cypriot chief 
gave the island into the hands of the Persians. In the centre 
advanced Artaphernes and Otanes, capturing Klazomenai and 

* Drachma of Miletos. Laurelled head of Apollo, left profile. Reverse : lion standio^r 
with reverted head ; before him, the monogram of Miletos ; alx>ve him, a Ptar. In the 
exergue IOIIOMIIO[Y], name of niajristrate. 

VOL. II. — 2(» 
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Kyme, and then threatening Miletos, the last protection of Ionia. 
Here Aristagoras was no longer in command, having basely 
escaped to Myrkinos, and shortly after he was killed in an 
attack upon a Thracian city. Histaios had meanwhile been 
able to deceive Darius by promises, and obtain his liberty ; but 
the people of Miletos had no liking for tyrants, and refused to 
receive him. Collecting a few followers from Mytilene, he 
entered on a career of piracy, and perished in a descent on the 
Asiatic coast. The lonians, assembled at the Panionion, delib- 
erated as to the means of saving Miletos. It was decided to risk 
a naval battle. Chios furnished a hundred vessels, Lesbos 
seventy, Samos sixty, Miletos herself eighty ; the whole fleet 
amounted to three hundred and fifty-three, and the Persians had 
six hundred. 

On board the Greek fleet there was a man of ability who 
would have saved Ionia if she had been willing to be saved; 
this was a Phokaian, Dionysios by name. He urged upon the 

allies the necessity of rigorous discipline 
and drill in the principal manoeuvres of 
naval warfare, and for seven days tlie 
entire fleet submitted to his orders. But 
^.^r^ ^w. ^^o^**„«r* . at the end of that time the lonians, unac- 

COIN OF MRSEMDRIA.' ' 

customed to toil, and worn down by these 
hardships and the heat of the sun, refused to obey longer; they 
landed, pitched tents, and lay all day idly in the shade. Shortly 
treason broke out among them ; and on the day of battle the 
Samians withdrew from the line and steered for their own island. 
The lonians were defeated, notwithstanding the heroic courage of 
the sailors of Chios and the gallantry of Dionysios, who himself 
took three of the enemy's vessels. When he saw that the battle 
was lost, he sailed directly for Phoenicia, attacked and disabled 
some merchant vessels, and thus obtaining great wealth, sailed 
for Sicily. He there established himself as a pirate, and spent 
the rest of his life in plundering Phoenician, Carthaginian, and 
Tyrrhenian vessels. 

* Helmet, front view. Reverse: META ( Mccrafi/Spiavwv). A wheel. The letters of 
the legend are placed between the spoke^t. (Bronze). The form of the sibilant T is remark- 
able ; it is seen also on an inscription of Halikarnassos. 
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All hope for Miletos was lost ; the city was taken, most of 
the meo were killed, the women and children were made slaves. 




and the few survivors were in the end transported by Darius to 
Ampe, at the mouth of the Tigris (494 b. c). Chios, Lesbos, and 

• PoMrait of the Great King, on one of th<i jalps of his piilace. from Dipiilafoy, I 'Art 
antique de la Perse, vol. ii. pi. 16. The kin^ wear? a Ion" plaited snrmi'nl, with lonre hnnf^in;; 
■leevc^ ; his beanl and hair are in rin^l^'tii ; on his head ix a cylimlical tiara. Behind him an 
attendant holdii an umbrella over the kins's head. 
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Tenedos shared the same fate. Many cities of the Hellespont 
were burned. The hihabitants of Chalkedon and Byzantion 
abandoned their homes and sought asylum on the northwest 
shore of the Euxine at Mesambria. Miltiades also thought it 
wise to witlidraw from the Chersonesos; he returned to Athens, 
where he was soon to find hhnself arrayed against the same 
Persians from whom he now fled. The downfall of Ionia re- 
echoed sadly throughout Greece. Athens especially was afflicted 
at the news. Phrynichos having put on the stage a drama called 
"The Capture of Miletos/* the whole audience broke out into 
weeping, and the poet was fined a thousand drachmas " for 
reviving the memory of their domestic misfortunes." Tears like 
these are an expiation for many faults. 



n. — Expeditions op Mardonios and Artaphernes ; Marajhon. 

Meantime Darius had not forgotten that after the burning of 
Sardis he had sworn to revenge himself upon the Athenians. 
He gave his son-in-law, Mardonios, the command of a new army, 
which was to enter Europe by way of Thrace, while the fleet 
advanced along the coast. Mardonios, to conciliate the Asiatic 
Greeks, restored to them democratic government ; he remembered 
that the authors of the recent revolt had been two of those tyrants 
whom Persia supported.^ 

Already all the nations between the Hellespont and Macedon 
had been conquered by Megabazos. Mardonios crossed the 
Strymon, and gave his fleet rendezvous in the Thermaic Gulf. 
The fleet took Thasos, and was coasting Chalkidike, when, in 
doubling the promontory of Mount Athos, which rises like a huge 
rock six thousand feet above the sea, it was assailed by a tem- 
pest, causing the shipwreck of three hundred vessels, with a loss 
of twenty thousand men. At the same time Mardonios, at- 
tacked during the night by Thracians, lost many of his troops, 
and was himself wounded. He, however, kept on with the 

* The sway of the Persians was extremely mild ; they left the cities their own 
administration, and re(iuired no heavy tributes, as formerly ; only they reijuired them to 
submit their disputes to judges, instead of having recourse to force (H(»rodotos, vi. 47). 
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expedition; but when he had subjugated the hostile Thracians, 
he found himself so enfeebled that it was necessary to return 
to Asia (492 b. c). 

A more formidable armament was immediately prepared. Before 
sending it out, Darius despatched heralds to Greece demanding 
in his name the homage of earth and water, and from the mari- 
time cities a contingent of galleys. Most of the islands and 
many cities of the mainland paid the required homage. Aigina 
readily acceded to the demand ; but Athens and Sparta were so 
exasperated that they entirely forgot that principle of international 
law by which the person of an envoy is held sacred. '' You ask 

Note. — Opposite are represented the figures on a painted vase in the Museum of 
Naples, known as the Vase of Darius, from the Monum. delV Inst. archeoL, vol. ix. pi. 50, 51 
(cf. Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen des Museo Nazionale zu Neapel, No. 3,253, p. 571). The 
representation is divided into three rej^sters, and the principal scene occupies the middle one 
of the three. The inscription (HEPSAI) on the base of the column is a sort of title to the 
scene ; it is a council of war held by Darius and the Persians, iKjfore the expedition of Datis 
and Artaphernes against Greece (Ilerod., vi. 94 et seq.y, The kin;^ (AAPEI02) is seated in the 
oentre on a richly ornamented throne ; in the right hand he holds a sceptre, in the left the 
sheath of his sword. Darius is listening to a Persian, perhaps a messenger, who, standing 
before him on a golden plinth, speaks with the right hand liftecl. Behind the king stands a 
yoang Persian, also wearing the Phrygian cap ; he holds two lances in his left hand, and 
carries on the right shoulder a naked sword. Of the two figures following and conversing, one 
wears the Barbarian shoes and cap, but his garment is Greek, and Ileydemann suggests that 
this is some tyrant of a Graeco- Asiatic city. The name of Artaphernes, either the brother or 
nephew of Darius, that of Otanes, or of Dates, might belong to his interlocutor. Behind the 
person who addresses Darius is seated a Greek (perhaps Demaratos), and a Persian (perhaps 
Gobryes), and another Greek, an old gray-haired man, leaning on a stick, advances ; this is 
iwbably Hippias. Of the upper register we have, in Vol. I. p. 123, the central part : Greece 
(FEAAA2), between Athene and Zeus, and near them a Victory. At the riirht of this group 
Asia (ASIA) is seated upon an altar, the hermes of Aphrodite at her side. Before Asia is 
the goddess of deception (ArAny), clad Uke the Erinyes, the skin of some animal thrown over 
her garments, two serpents in motion upon her head, and in her hands two torches. With 
the right hand she points to Greece, and with her head indicates Asia. On the other side of 
Zeus and the Victory are Apollo and Artemis. Tlie god is seated : at liis feet lie his bow and 
quiver, and on his knees is a swan. The goddess is seated on a stajr. and turns her head 
towards her brother ; she has her bow and quiver, and a dog accompanies her. In the lower 
register the scene passes in Persia. Tliere are six figures : one of them, the treasurer, is 
seated before a small table, on which are the figures M (10,000\ * (1000), h (100), a (10), n (5); 
O (one obolos); < (a half obolos); T (a quarter obolos). With his right hand he coimts a 
sum lying on the table ; in the left he holds a diptych on which are the words TAANTA : 
H [Takawra /«aT<5ir]. Behind the treasurer advances a person bearing three round dishes. 
(It is known that, among other gifts, the Great King was accustomed to present to ambassadors 
accredited to his court two silver dishes weighing a talent.) On the other side a person lirinirs 
to the treasurer a bag of silver. Two censers, at the right and left, serve to indicate that the 
scene passes in the interior of the palace; outside three men, kneeling, extend their arms as 
suppliants towards the treasurer. These are envoys from tributarv cities bejwin<» for indul- 
gence. (On the Persian tribute, sec Herod., iii. 89 et seq., and vi. 42.) 
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for earth and water?" said the Spartans to the messengers of 
Darius, — "you shall have them both;" and they threw the men 
into a well. The Athenians flung them into the harathron^ and, 
if we may believe a story of doubtful authenticity, condemned to 
death the interpreter who had polluted the Greek language by 
translating the orders of a Barbarian. 

Athens was always at war with the Aiginetans, and she now took 
the opportunity their conduct offered of accusing them to Sparta as 
traitors to the common cause. 
This appeal to the Spartans was 
equivalent to an acknowledgment 
of their claim to supremacy as 
the recognized chiefs of Hellaa : 
the difficulties of the situation 
had put to silence Athenian pride. 
Kleomenes responded cordially, 
and hastened to Aigina to seize the offenders ; but bis colleague, 
Demaratos, who had already betrayed him in an expedition into 
Attika, warned the islanders, and the enterprise failed. 

To put an end to this vexatious opposition on the part of his 
colleague, Kleomenes caused it to be declared by the Pythia, whom 
he had won over, that Demaratos was not of royal 
race, and thus obtained his deposition. Leotychides 
had co-operated with Kleomenes in this scheme, and 
now succeeded Demaratos, to whom he was next of 
kin; he then by repeated insults drove the ex-king 
to abandon Sparta and join Hippias in exile, where, 
like the Athenian, he sought protection from the 
Great King. 

Kleomenes proceeded to Aigina and took thence ten hostages, 
whom he sent to Athens. It was the last public act of this tur- 

• See p. 35, note 2. 

' Double PiTsian rfple. View of a fortress flanked with five bastions, standing at the 
water's edge ; in front of it a galley. In the exei^o, two lions lenpiui; apart. Reverse : the 
kin^ of Persia, standing on his war-chariol, with a charioteer holding tbc reins; the horses are 
treading under foot a stag engraved in intaglio. 

» Achaimenid king. An Aciiaimenid king, probably Darius, son of Ilystaspcs, wearing on 
his head the tidarix, selling by tbe throat a lion rampant bi-fore him, and making ready to 
strike the animal with his poniard. Between the king and the lion is the sjmliol of the 
mipreme divinity, Ormnzd, in the most simple form. (EnoraTod Btone of the Cabinet fie 
France, Caialogut, No. 1,025.) Brown agati^ehalcedony 25 millini. in height. 
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bulent leader ; he became insane, and died by his own hand. Leo- 
tychides, being later convicted of receiving money from an enemy 
whom he should have opposed, was sent into exile, where he died. 
"Thus the gods," says Herodotos, "punished the perjury of the 
two kings." Meanwhile the people of Aigina demanded the return 
of their hostages; and when Athens refused to restore them the 
Aiginetans captured the sacred galley which was carrying to Cape 
Sounion many of the principal citizens. War at once broke out. 
An Aiginetan attempted to overthrow, in his island, the oligarchical 
government. He seized the citadel ; but not being reinforced in 
time by the Athenians, abandoned the enterprise and fled from 
the country, and seven hundred of his 
followers of the poorer class were mas- 
sacred. One of these unfortunate men, 
making his escape, fled to the temple of 
Demeter, and clung to the door-handle so "^^^j of tars^ 
forcibly that he could not be dragged 

away ; upon which the pursuers cut off his hands, and so removed 
him from the sanctuary. Herodotos, habituated to civil wars, 
says only concerning the butchery of the seven hundred: "Thus 
the Aiginetans treated their own people ; " but the act of sacrilege 
seems to him worthy of special remark. " They incurred a guilt,*' 
he says, "which they were unable, by any ingenuity, to expiate, 
and they were ejected from the island before the goddess again 
received them into favor." ^ This war, in fact, did not end till 
nine years after the second expedition of the Persians. 

The new army, one hundred thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse, embarked on six hundred galleys, set out under the command 
of Datis, the Median, and Artaphemes, the king's nephew. Darius 
had ordered them to conquer Eretria and Athens, to enslave the 
inhabitants, and bring them, as his bondsmen, into his presence ; he 
wished to behold the men who had dared to brave him. This time 
the fleet, avoiding Mount Athos, sailed across the ^Egoean Sea. On 

* Achaimenid king strunwHncr with a rampant lion, and plunging his poniard into the ani- 
mal's side. Reverse : TEP2I[KON]. Achaimenid king, standing, bearded, wearing the kidaris^ 
holding in one hand the ansate cross, and in the other the spear. In the field the lotus-flower 
and the legend in Aramaic: nn {Tarsou), (Silver.) 

■ vi. 90-91. Herodotos speaks of two persons of the name Artapherncs, — the brother 
and the nephew of the king. 
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the way the Persian army subdued Naxos, buraed the city and the 
sacred buildings, respected the sanctuaries of Delos because the 
Persians themselves adored the sun and moon, and finally arrived 
at Euboia, where they took Karystos, and besieged Eretria. This 
city at first hoped to make a successful defence, and the Athe- 
nians gave them as auxiliaries those four thousand men who had 
been established as a colony in the island ; but men of rank 
among the citizens opened the gates to the enemy ; the city 
was sacked and burned, with its temples, in reprisal for the 




VIEW OF MOtTKT PANHELLEMIOir, 



destruction of Sardis. All the inhabitants, friendly or hostile, 
were enslaved and sent to Darius, who assigned them a place of 
residence near the Persian Gulf, More than a century and a half 
later, Alexander discovered this Greek settlement, whose popula- 
tion remained faithful to the language and manners of their 
ancestral home. Plato composed an epitaph for these lost eons 
of Greece: "Bom in Euboia, children of Eretria, we repose near 

^ From Le Ban, Voyage archeolog{(}ue en Grlce et en Aiie Mineure, Ilin/raire, pi. 14. The 
rains at the foot of the mountain are now called Nn^ (temple), and doubtless mark the site of 
the ancient ganctuory. The temple of Zeus Panhellenion w&g on the sammit of Ihe mountain 
{1,750 feet), and overlooked th« Saronic Gulf in all its «xt«nt. 
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Susa; how far, alas, from our native land!" This transplanting 

of entire populations was a custom with Oriental Governments. 

The Assyrians applied this measure to the 

Jews, the Persians to the people of Mi- 

letos, and Darius proposed to employ it 

in the case of Athens. To carry men 

away from the tombs of their ancestors 

•^ BBONZB COIN.* 

and the temples of their gods was less 

than a general massacre, but more than personal servitude. It 
is easy to see how the Greeks replied by a despairing struggle 
to a threat like this. 

From Eretria the Persians went on, and cast anchor in the 
bay of Marathon. The plain of this name, bordered by the sea, 
by marshes, and by the foot-hills of Pentelikos and Parnes, is 
about six miles long and two wide ; it was of all Attika the 
groimd most favorable for the evolutions of cavalry : Hippias, the 
banished king, had only too well selected it. The Athenians 
rushed to meet the Barbarians. Every tribe furnished about a 
thousand soldiers and a few slaves. To this army of ten thou- 
sand men were added one thousand Plataians; remembering that 
Athens had once succored them, they came willingly to incur a 
danger from which all the other Greeks shrapk back in terror. 
This was the only assistance that Athens received from without. 
She had, however, sent the courier Pheidippides to notify Sparta 
of the arrival of the Persians, and in less than two days he had 
accomplished the hundred and fifty miles that separated the two 
cities. The Spartans, unanimous in their readiness to respond to 
this patriotic appeal, were held back by a religious law which for- 
bade them to march out from the city until the full moon, and it 
was now only the ninth day. But in traversing the Arkadian 
mountains Pheidippides had heard the god Pan promise his help 
to the Athenians. 

An army of eleven thousand men marched out, then, against one 
hundred and ten thousand enemies.^ It was imder the orders of ten 

* Head of the youthful Herakles, with the lion's skin, rijjht profile. Reverse : hull's head, 
three-quarters front, the horns adorned with chains; above, KA (KapuanW); in front, the 
monogram of a magistrate's name. (Bronze of the British Museum, Central Greece^ pi. 19, 
No. 8.) See p. 99, another coin of Kar^^stos in Euboia. 

' As Herodotos gives no figures, there is uncertainty upon this point ; but he does tell us 
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generals, or strategoi, chosen one from each tribe, each to command 
for a day, in turn. One of these was Miltiades, the son of Kimon. 
He had become renowned as the tyrant of the Chersonesos, — a 
principality bequeathed him by his uncle, — and the Athenians owed 
to him the conquest of Lemnos, where he had avenged upon the 
inhabitants a very ancient quarrel.^ It was he who, in the expe- 
dition of Darius against the Scythians, proposed to destroy the 
bridge over the Danube. When, after the taking of Miletos, the 
Persians had spread over the shores of the Hellespont, he had has- 
tily quitted the Chersonesos, and, traversing the hostile fleet, amid 
great dangers had made his way home to Greece with four tri- 
remes loaded with treasure. Here he was publicly accused of 
tyranny, but received honorable acquittal, and was shortly elected 
one of the ten generals. 

Opinions were divided : five generals wished to wait, " because 
they were too few to engage with the army of the Medes;" Mil- 
tiades and four others urged an immediate battle, because the 
intrigues of Hippias and the gold of the invaders made a greater 
danger than their numbers. The fate of Eretria showed the risk 
of giving treason an opportunity to creep into camp or city, — so 
Miltiades urged, and he succeeded in convincing the polemarch 
Kallimachos, who Jiad a vote with the generals. It was decided 
to fight at once. Aristeides, one of the ten generals, recognizing 
the superiority of Miltiades, advised his colleagues to yield to 
him their days of command ; but Miltiades would not accept, and 
waited till his turn came. Kallimachos had the usual place of 

that the Athenian army had no cavalry (vii. 112). Nor had it cavalry at Plataia (ix. 27). It 
was only at a later period that the Athenian cavalry assumed a degree of importance. 

* The Pelasgoi of Lemnos in some of their predatory expeditions had carried off a num- 
ber of Athenian women assembled for a religious festival. Later, on a suspicion of treason, 
they had killed these women and the chUdren bom of intermarriage with them. Summoned by 
Athens to give satisfaction, they had made answer that they would submit when a fleet setting 
sail from Athenian territory should be able in one day, driven by the north wind, to reach 
their coasts. These conditions it was manifestly impossible to fulfil ; but from the Chersonesos, 
which had become the property of an Athenian, Miltiades had been able in a few hours, with 
a north wind, to reach Lemnos, and he had been strong enough to compel the inhabitants to 
admit that their conditions had been thus fulfilled. 

Note. — The view of the plain of Marathon (from Stackelberg, La Grece) on the opposite 
page is taken fr^m the village of Yrana, on the west. It is from this side that the Athenians 
came on to the battle-field. Vrana no doubt occupies the site of the demos of Probalinthos. 
The heights at the right are the spurs of Pentelikos; at the left opens the valley of Marathon, 
watered by the river called Xapd^pa rrjs Oci^r. 
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the polemarch, on the right wing, and the Plataians occupied 
the left. The Athenians extended their troops in line until they 
presented a front equal to that of tlie Persian army, thus leaving 
their centre very weak ; but they j)laced their 
principal force in the wings, protected by an 
abattia of trees against the enemy's cavalry, so 
that the latter could not turn them without ascend- 
ing the slopes of the mountain, — a mancBuvre 
not to be executed without difficulty, and of a 
nature to break their ranks. Accordingly, 
after reconnoitring this plain, surrounded by hills and marshy 
along its edges, Datis and Arta- 
phernes abandoned the idea of using 
their cavalry. Miltiades covered the 
two roads which led to Athens by 
Kephisia and Aphidna, He left open 
to the Persians that of Pallene ; hut 
this road they could reacli only by a 
flank movement, dangerous in tlie presence of a hostile army. 

" Then the AttiGnians," says Henxlotos, " as soon as thoy were ordered 
to chaise, advanced against the Rarbariana niiining, the space betflvccn the 
two armies being not less than a mile. The Persians, when they saw them 
coming, made ready to receive them. And tlicy imputed madness to the 
Athenians, and that utterly destructive, when they saw that they wert! 
few in number, and came on running, although they had no cavalry nor 
archers. The Athenians, however, when tlicy came to close nuarters with 
the Barbarians, fought memorably. They, first of all the Greeks whom we 
know of, charged the enemy at full sjiced, and they first endured the sight 
of the Medic garb and the men that wore it; but until that time tbc very 
name of the Medes had boon a terror to the Greeks. The battlt lasted 
long. In the middle of the line tbc Persians and Sakians were victorious, 
and having l)rokcn through the fireek ci-ntre, pursued to the interior; but 




^ Greek honcmao galloping lo ihi' righl, Hrmed with the Bpt-ar; & linn's skiii i.- ]>lai'('il fur 
ataddiv on the horw-'s biick. Reverse; a tnill ihreatcnin^ with his lioma in (he winilin<;« 
of the Meanilcr. JMa^enian letritilriii'hm : nniijui' sixt'imi'n in the ^tuseiim uf Kerlin 
(Friedliinilcr, Dot tdnigl. MUnzknbinfl, No. •iH\). 

* Persian (.■oin. Achaimcnii) king, wearin'.' l)u' Pcndan tiara, clad in the l-nml;/', drawing 
hia bow. Rever»e: Persian horsomun itn a g:>llii[iins; liorse and braiidishinu liis lant^c; under 
Um,K dolphin. In the fiehl an Aramaic letter, a iniol-mark. (Silver diln of an unknown 
Mtrap.) 
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on both wings the Athenians and Plataians were victoriouB. Haring gained 

the victory, they allowed 
the defeated Persians to 
flee, and uniting botli 
wings, fought with those 
that had broken their cen- 
tre, and here also were vic- 
torious. They followed the 
Persians in their flight, 
making great slaughter, 
till, reaching the shore, 
they called for fire and 
made an attempt to burn 
the Persian vessels. 

"And fust in this bat- 
tle the polemarch Kalli- 
machoa was killed, having 
proved himself a brave 

J Funereal stela ot Aristion. 
known under tlie nanie of " The 
Soldier of MHralhoD " (from a 
cant io the Trocftdito). ThiB 
stela was disooiered in Attjka, 
at V^kbicl^za. ovit a great tu- 
mului<. Both stela and base ar<- 
of rvntelikan marble. Two in- 
Bcriptiooa giiH the name of the 
■olriiur (*A^OTiuKir, fjn^nitjve) and 
of the sejlptor (.ipyor ^Apurra- 
lAioiis, tlic vork of Arietoklea). 
ArhtioD ie reprcsenteil standing 
and in complete armor ; there in 
no doubt that he fell in battle, 
and it was long believed that il 
was at Marathon. But the form 
of tlie letters of the inscription 
and the style of the bas-relief al- 
low us to attribute (he work of 
Aristokles to the sixth eenturj- 
B. c. The relief is very low, and 
It was completely p^nUni. The 
figure stands out from a red 
ground ; the bair and beard in 
ringlets are of reddish brown, 
and the cuirass is of blue black. 
(Concerning Aristokles, see E. 
Ldwy, Itachnfien griichacher 
Bildkauer, Leipz^, 1885, pp. 13 
and 13.) 
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man and among tlie generals Stesilaoa the sou of Thrasylaa, perislicd ; 
lid n the next place Kynegeirob son of Euphonon liaviug laid bold of 
a ship s prow had h s hand severed by an axe and fell and besides, 
many other d t>t nguished Atheuiauu were slain, beven sli ps were taken ; 




but with the rest, the Barbarians rowing rapidly uFT, sailed round Sou- 
nion, wishing to reach the city first. . . . But the Athenians marched with 
all speed to the relief of the city, and reached it before the Barbarians 
arrived, who anchored for a while off the harbor of Phalcron, nnd tlien sailed 
for Asia.' ... In this battle there periahod of the Barbarians about six 



• Curtius think». nnd willi reason, that a part of the PiTsian army, iiot;ihIy the cavalry, 
hftd already been embarkeJ to <ro to surprliie Athen:>. ilcpriveil nf iU liefvaiieTs, when MiltiadeK 
precipitated tlie battle, to take odvanti^ of the confiiaioD produi^cd by thin movement. It li 
certain that the numerous Persian cavalry wan not engaged at Marathon. Herodotos mentinns 
the report that a white nhield had been held up on the summit of Pentelibo* by the partiRsni 
of Hippias as a Rifroal to thi> Pi'r!iiaiii> that the {rales of Athens wonlil l>e opent-d to them. 
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thousand four hundred men, and of the Athenians one hundred and ninety- 
two." (Sept. 12, 490 B. c.) 

Aristeides, who with his tribe remained behind on the battle- 
field of Marathon, interred the dead and gathered up the spoils ; 
from the bronze was made the colossal statue of Athene Promachos,^ 
the maiden warrior who, nine centuries later, it is said, warded off 
another and more terrible invasion. 

Hippias was probably among the slain, and the poet Aischylos 
received a wound. Herodotos makes no mention of the soldier 

who ran without stopping from Marathon to Athens, 
and expired as soon as he had announced the vic- 
tory. But the old historian does not tell us of some 
other circumstances as to this astonishing victory 
^ which were well known to the multitude. Theseus 

BRONZB COIN. 2 

was seen by some, and by others the hero Echetlos, 
fighting in the ranks of the Athenians. 

A tenth of the spoils was devoted to the protecting divinities 
Athene, Apollo, Artemis ; and in memory of the promise of 
victory heard by the courier Pheidippides, a sanctuary was conse- 
crated to the god Pan in a grotto on the side of the Akropolis. 

The Plataians who fell in the battle were buried under a 
mound adjacent to that where the Athenians were interred ; and 
grateful Athens did not forget the slaves who had aided her to 
conquer, giving them also their funereal stela upon this glorious 
battle-field. 

The honor paid Miltiades was to represent him and also 
Kallimachos on the walls of the Poikile, in a group of heroes 
and demigods. This was much, — usually Athens did less ; nor 
have we a right to accuse her of envious jealousy towards her 
great men. Was it not the people who were eager to fight, and 
who won the victory? History, however, will not reply to the 

* Projnachos, she who fights in the foremost rank. 

■ Athene Promachos. Athene, bare-headed and winged, as a Victory, standing to the 
right, her left arm covered with the aiji^s. In the field a shield and the monogram of a 
majristrate's name or of a mint. T<«eocend : BOIOTQN. Reverse of a bronze coin of the Boio- 
tians, in genere^ with the head of Ilerakles on Xhv face. 

Note. — On the opposite page is an illustration, from a photograph, of the ruins of the 
temple on Cape Sounion. This temple, of marble from Mount Laureion* was consecrated to 
Athene. 
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accusations of popular injustice as did the Athenian citizen who 
said to' Miltiades : " When you conquer the Barbarians by your- 
self alone, Miltiades, you alone shall have 
the honor of the victory;"' for history 
knows how much the skill of the leader 
adds to an army's strength. Later a tomb 
was erected to Miltiades on the plain of 
Marathon near the tumulus commemora- 
tive of the soldiers who fell in the battle.' 
Adjacent to this were placed ten columns, 
one for each tribe, and upon them were 
engraved the names of the hundred and 
ninety-two heroes. It was said that the 
Persians had brought with them to Mani^ 
thon a block of Parian marble of wliich 
they proposed to make a monument in amulkt.^ 

honor of their victory, and that Pheidias 

converted it into a statue of Nemesis ; but this is only legendary. 
It is, however, true that a small temple was consecrated on this 
plain to the goddess of retribution ; but the Nemesis of Rliamnous 
was the work, not of Pheidias, but of Agorakritos. the favorite 
pupil of the great Athenian sculptor. 




' Thv honors usually btstowed on 
from taxtfl (driXtui), tlit riglit to be nia 
special scat at the theatre; to strangers 
Arifl'ikr., g§ 196-200. It was (iisplea 



utizens at Athens were a wreath nf ^lil, exemjrtion 
Lt.iJned nt the |iul>ltr expon^t in the IVvtancia. ami a 
ttts jriven the citizenship. Cf. Deniosthenrs, Aiftinst 
ng to the (irecks to have the persiinality of their 



leaiterg made too <-ons|iieuo«!'. "What I" says Peleiis in the Anilromachf iif Euripides. 
" should not the Iropliy that tlie army erects of the spoils of enemies he the worl; of tht- 
whole army? Should one man snatch awar the glory that all have gained? He did no 
more than hurl a spear, like all the others ; he did no more than evi;ry man lias done." 
And with like injustice Aisichines says, later: '' Thi' n^imi- of the people, and nut the 
name of the generals, is found on all monuments in memory r)f the vieiories of Athens " 
(liisc. aijainul Clesiphon, ms et se</.). After Marathon the gods abo had eausc of com- 
plaint. To Athene had been promised as many goals as there should tv enemies slain ; 
hut it nould have bei'n to destroy every goat in Atlikn. and the goddess had to eonlcnl 
herself with five hundred. 

' There is still to be seen a lunuil'.is on the plain of iMarathon. about thirty feet in height 
and six hundred iit circumference. It is believed to be the one wliieh commemorated the Athe- 

' Amulet found on the hattlc-licld of Marathon. This auuilet has a gold rini: by wliich 
to suspend it. It ia in the sha|>e of a pyramid of three slaves, placed on an idongated and 
•lightly pyramidal cul*. The four faces have Oriental decorationfi. The one repn'senteil 
Rhows a warrior transfixing a rampant lion. Barbaric style. (Serpentine 50 millim. in height. 
Cabinet dt France, Catalogue, No, 972.) 
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The Plataians shared in the honors of the victory as they had 
shared in the perils of the conflict. "Ever aince," says Herodotos, 
" when the Athenians offer sacrifices and celebrate the puhlic 




THE BEBO ECHETLOS (?).< 

festivals which take place once in five years, the Athenian herald 
prays, saying, ' May hlessings attend hoth the Athenians and the 
Plataians." " 

Two days after the hattle the Spartans arrived, having been 
only three days on the road. They congratulated the Athenians 
on tlieir victory, and visited the battle-field, still strewn with the 
dead. But at sight of the trophies and of the enthusiasm of the 
victors tliey must have recognized the fact that on tlie day when 
the vast empire of Persia had been thus successfully defied, a great 
nation had come into existence in Greece. 



' Ktrufcaii lMi»-rdit'f on a. cinerary urn ; in the Museum of the LoUTre. Tliis ia one of 
tlie represenlHtionii most frequ<-nt upon Ktmacan urna, and while it has not received explana- 
tion thiit in p'rfectly Mtisfactorv, it ia generally' believed to be borrowed from the ElruBCUi 
reliirion, and not from the lejjcndary history of Athens. Apcordin<; to this Icfjcnd. " the hero 
of the plou<;hshare " (tiueh ia the neanini; of the Greek itonl) killed at MiLrnlhon many 
Pcrsiani" with this extempori^ted weapon. The monument has been thus explmncd by Winckel- 
mnnn. Zciesa, -ind C'larac. (Cf. Clarac, \f usee df anil pturt, vol, ii. part], p. GOG, No. 355 iu; 
Zticiia, Jldssinlirri. t:iv. 40; Atinalt dtW Insl. arrhfoi.. 1835. p. 104 ; 1837. 2, pp. 256, M*; 
Bull, drir Inft. arrheol., 1H39, p. 74; 1S4!). p. 9; 1S59. p. 182.) 
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m. MiLTlADES, TnEMlSTOKLES, AND ArISTEIDES. 



War had been driven away from Attika ; it waa important to 
keep it forever at a distance, by forming around Greece a ram- 
part which should arrest any new invasion. If it were possible 
to close the Mgxs^n Sea to tlie Persians by seiz- 
ing upon the Cycladea, they could reach Hellas 
only by the long and dangerous route through 
Thrace. This was the plan of Miltiades. " He 
asked of the Athenians seventy vessels, and troops 
and money," says Herodotos, " without telling 
them what country lie proposed to invade, but 
saying that he would make them rich if they 
would follow liim, for he would take them to 
a country whence they could bring home abun- 
dance of gold." On the credit of his name the 
poor crowded around him, and he went to be- 
siege Paros, " having a grudge against the Pari- 
ans." The defence was vigorous, and Miltiades, 
severely wounded in the thigh, after twenty-six 
days was obliged to raise the siege. The Athe- 
nians had never felt perfect confidence in the 
former tyrant of the Chersonesos, and this ex- 
pedition awakened all their former suspicions. 
Xanthippos, the father of Perikles, a good citizen, prosecuted him 
before the people on a charge uf having deceived the Athenians 
and squandered the public treasure. 




' From till; ArcliiioliHjint/ie Zdlu 
great lei'vlh of I'untelitan marblo, wlii 
Aihens; but on llit; batttt-lield wa» fi> 
■mdi^r llie nami; ri[ " Vasea of Maratliu 
[KTffCt. The artist rcprest-nls lln^ sec 
and xbk-lcl. art' (akjn^' k-avu of oiii; ail 
\\oTsti (lurtupiiti). Bctwet'a ihu two : 



Fijf, vol. x.\ii. (18G4) jil. |N^, 1 and 2, and p. 145. Tliis 
L-li viB.* used as a fiineri'iil mi'la. was itself discovered at 
mil tilt: first of tliu series wlikli lias lon^ lieen kuiiwn 
ri." Of Al tl>.-ac, llu- oiu- licr.' r.'i.iv>.-nu-<l is llie most 
ni'sof daily life: at thi^ U'fl two yoiiii;: men, wit) i lielniut 
illitT; at the right an ephi'lxRi sits upun liii' |iraiii'ing 
cnes the artist has intr(Hliii.'t.-il a graceful and elianiiins 



e of whom ia scaled, vvhili' the ulhiT leans p^ntly on her eoni- 
jianion's thouldiT, watch lh<: two youn^ men. wlio are parting from eiieh oilier. This iiroup 
(lid Dot belong lu the original eomposilion ; in introtliicini: it (hi' artist was olili^t!)! to leave the 
horse's tall unfinished and to put the two fumale li^ri-s in thu haek^mund and on a higher 
plane. The relief is low, and was evidently made more effective by tlie lue of eolor. 
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Diodoros, Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch have accumulated facts 
unfavorable to the Atbeuians. Herodotus, who was able to cuii- 
verse with eye-witnesses, relates the aifair more simply. " Mil- 
tiades," he says, "though present in person, made no defence; for 
he was unable, as his thigh bad begun to mortify. But while he 
lay ou a cuuch, his friends made a defence for him, dwelling much 
on the battle that had been fought at Marathon, and on the cap- 




ture of Lemnos, since, having taken Lentnos and inflictetl vengeance 
on the Pelasgians, he had given it up to the Athenians. The 
people 30 far favoring him as to acquit him of tlie capital offence, 
and having fined him fifty talents for the injury he had done, 
Miltiades soon after died of tbe gangrene of his wound, and Kimon, 
hia son, paid the fine." We hear nothing of the prison in which 
the liberator of Athens languished, nor of the body of the hero 
piously redeemed by his son from the jailer who detains it still 
loaded with cliaina, nor of the fair Elpinike, given to the wealthy 
Kallias by her brother Kimon in exchange for tbe fifty talents 
which the pitiless treasury demands.' The dramatic interest is 
lessened, but truth gains by this, and also the honor of the Athe- 



* The fine of fifty talents [sixty ll 
wlio hail iiiiiimanaged puhlir ;iffiiir<. 
K:i1lis!i, though HerodotoB does nut sa; 



usand dollars] waf the UBual peDaIl_> inflicted on thitse 
As I'oncerna KIpinike, it appeam tliat "In- marriMl 
m fpliitan-h, Kimon, i). 
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nian people, so much calumniated by the rhetoricians of all ages. 
At the same time, while the law was strictly observed in this 
suit, justice according to our modem ideas ' — which require that 




crime, not error, and treason, not defeat, should be punished — 
was violated, and this end of thp victor of Marathon remaips a 
disgrace to Athens. Once dead, however, neither eulogiums nor 
honors were lacking to his memory- When the Athenians, in 
memory of Marathon, sent to Delphi thirteen statues of gods and 



' Our ideas, but not our laws. General R^morino wim hIkiI in 1849. hy order of a c-imncil 
of war, on account of miaunclerstandins or F»illn<r |iro|H'rk to ctecntc an order; T>ii{H>nt vas 
imprisoned for his surrender of Baylcn : Admiral Rynjt was put to death fur a defi'al. Every 
captain of a ship vfho loses his vessel passes before a council of war, and is eondemnwl if 
ncgli^nce even can be proved a^inst him. In all hinh funetions ineapacity may equal a crimi' 
^[ainst the country. 

* RcBlnration from The Uni-dilfil Anlii/uiliex of Allien. Iiy the Society of Dilettanti, 
ehap, Tii. pi. ii. The Mule temple of Rhamnoua was destroyed by the Persians, who buill 
m Uriter one in the neia:lihi)rh<>oiI. The ritins of both may still he seen. 
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heroes, Miltiades alone of mortal men was admitted to the divine 
band. 

Three men took his place, — Xanthippos, a nephew of Kleia- 
thenes, celebrated only for his victory at Mykale and as the father 
of Perikles ; Aristeides and The- 
mistokles, who were renowned, the 
one for his integrity, the other for 
the great services he rendered to 
the State. 

Themistokles was bom about 
the year 535 B. c. His father, Neo- 
kles, was a man of obscure family 
but great wealth, and his mother, 
a foreigner. In commercial Athens 
prejudices of race were not very 
strong, and he made them still 
feebler. Boys of mixed race were 
allowed to practise the exercises of 
the gymnasium only in the Kyno- 
sargos ; Themistokles succeeded in 
attracting thither the children of 
the Eupatrids, and thus put an 
end to this invidious separation. 
For himself he preferred labor to 
amusement ; but he neglected the 
apeculative studies, to which the 
Greeks attached so much importance, and attended upon the in- 
struction of one of the Sages of his time, — a class of teachers who 
concerned themselves especially with the science of government. 
He was reproached one day with not knowing how to play the 
lyre. " Songs and sports become me not," he said ; " but I am 
able to take a city small and feeble, and quickly render it strong 
and great." 

Remarking his ambition and ardor, one of his instructors pre- 
dicted for him a great career, either in good or evil. He sought 




MIATIAAHE 
ASHNAIDZ. 



' Marble bast, from ViscooU, Iconografia gnca, pi. xiij. 1. Hie inacriptlon, MtAnolqc 
KjjiMHK 'AAjmim, is engraved in charat^ters wmeirhat archtkic, as on the bnstt of Biai and 
Periander, pp. 213, 214- 
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the Olympic prize on account of the great reputation which was 
attached to victory at the games. He took pride in having it 
thought that he knew by name every Athenian citizen, and was 
himself known to every one. Also he attracted to his house all 
foreign artists and strangers of distinction who visited the city. 
His father sought to turn him away from public atfairs. Walking 
with him upon the beach, he bade him notice the old broken galleys 
that were left there to decay. "' Thus it is," said Neokles, " that 
the multitude abandon those who do them service, and leave their 
benefactors to perish.'* But the counsels of selfish experience hap- 
pily remain always ineffectual. Themistokles studied carefully the 
art of public speaking, knowing well that eloquence in a republic 
is the best of weapons. To gain the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens he was always ready to advocate any cause laid before 
him, and to act as arbiter v/hen it was desired. He was thus 
quietly strengthening his position, when the Persian war interfered 
with his schemes. To resist the army of Datis and Artaphernes 
a general was needed, and not an orator ; the honors of the first 
Persian war fell altogether to Miltiades. Themistokles, questioned 
by his friends as to his sudden desire for solitude and his de- 
pressed, agitated, and thoughtful air, rejoined : " The trophies of 
Miltiades will not suffer me to sleep." But his opportunity was 
shortly to come, for in the serious crisis about to fall upon Athens, 
she would require a man alike incapable of fear and of rashness, 
whom nothing could surprise, who judged wisely of all things, 
foresaw results, and instantly provided remedies. This man was 
Themistokles. 

At Marathon he had fought at the side of him who was to be 
his rival. Aristeides had early been distinguished for his severe 
integrity, and acquired without seeking it the influence Themis- 
tokles strove so hard to gain. On the death of Miltiades these 
two men stood first among the citizens of Athens ; but their views 
differed as did their characters. Themistokles sought his sup- 
port from the people ; Aristeides strove rather for the appro- 
val of the higher classes. The former had great influence in the 
assembly, the latter in the courts of justice. No one disputed 
the ability of Themistokles, but it was known that he had few 
scruples when success lay through wrong-doing; the integrity of 
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Aristeides, on the contrary, became a proverb. Friendly towards 
Kleisthenes, and free from any party ties, he was devoted to 
law and justice. It was his pleasure to preserve old customs 
and manners, the rustic life, the labors of the fields ; his rival, 
directing the activity of the Athenians towards the sea and com- 
merce, was about to transfer the preponderance from the agricul- 
turists to the merchants, from land-owners to wandering capitalists, 
from the laborer, attached to his own soil and his own gods, to 
the sailor, who forgot both. One strove to maintain the aristo- 
cratic elements of the State ; the other had no fear of any new 
progress to be made by the democracy. From this opposition 
sprang continual struggles, which disturbed the peace of the city. 
" Athens will never be at peace," Aristeides said, " until both 
Themistokles and myself are cast into the barathron.'' 

Themistokles succeeded in bringing to pass the half of this 
prophecy, Aristeides being the only sufferer. He put in circula- 
tion a rumor that Aristeides was arrogating to himself something 
like regal power, by obtaining the arbitration in all law-suits, 
and thus leaving the tribunals idle. These charges produced their 
effect. The services of the good citizen were forgotten ; for " grati- 
tude sleeps," says Pindar, and Envy, which had been transferred 
to Olympos,^ still prevailed on earth in the minds of the democ- 
racy : Aristeides was exiled by ostracism (483 B. c). It is related 
that an illiterate citizen, standing beside him in the assembly, begged 
him to write his own name on the other's voting-tile. "Why do 
j^ou seek to ostracize Aristeides ? " the great Athenian asked ; " has 
he done you injury?" "No," the citizen said, "he has done 
me no harm, but I am weary of hearing him called * the just.' " 
As he left Athens, "the just" Aristeides prayed the gods that 
no cause might be given to his native land for regretting that 
he had been sent into exile. 

Let us not forget that a century earlier such a rivalry would 
have been settled by force of arms, and would have deluged the 
city with blood, instead of being peacefully ended by a vote. 
Injustice there was, no doubt; but the Athens of Tliemistokles 
had gained much over the Athens of Peisistratos : it was her free 
institutions that saved her from civil war. Moreover, Themistokles 

^ See Vol I. Chap. VI. § iil 
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effaced the meniorj' of this bad action by his services. After 
Marathon the people believed the war ended ; none but himself 
understood that it was scarcely begun, — that the master of Asia, 
Thrace, and the islands would not leave unpunished the affront 




he had received from the inhabitants of this little country. He 
also recognized, and his chief merit is this, that there was safety 
for the Greeks only in their navy. He persuaded his countrymen 
of this necessity, and it happened fortunately that they were en- 
gaged in a naval war with Aigina at the time ; accordingly, they 
were induced to apply the product of the silver mines of Laureion. 
which had been hitherto divided among the citizens, to the con- 
struction of a hundred galleys.* Before employing them for the 



' P'rain a |)holo^rBph. 

* The amount dislrihuteil wan len <lraclinia.-< per rit/iifn (HiTod.. vii. 144). Silver n* wi-ll 
as gold in sometinn's found in a completely pure utale, and Its colcir, liariini-ss, nnil fn-filmi; 
from oxidation raiiM I'arly have attracted attention. At Laureion, from .'»oiinii)n to Tliorikiw, 
over a re<non luimo milcv in )>rcailth. there wert^ veins of arirentiffrous 'ja1en;i^. whuiiri' the 
Athenian!) wi-re able to olitain semnlv per ci'nt of lead. Tn ihu ^coriip whieli ttiev threw aslile 
our engineers now find from six to fonrlecn per rent of Ivaii. But the silver wliieh thi^w lead 
ores fiirniflhed amounted it appears, to only ime halt per cent, wliieh rcprf'enls. m-rcirdinj; Ui 
the present value of silver, less than twenty riollars to the ton of cm-. Sec (lortfix, .Ifi'nrx ilii 
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salvation of Athens, he used them in securing her supremacy in 
Greek waters. This supremacy had been disputed by the Island 
of Aigina. Themistekles bumbled the navy of the Aiginetans; 
and seeing Athens henceforth mistress of the seas, favored with 
all his influence the extension of her commerce, which was also 
the extension of her naval power. When news came that Xerxes 
was approaching, the cily had two hundred galleys habituated to 
naval manoeuvres, and, to shelter them, a splendid harbor, the 
Peiraieus, which Themistokles had, in a sense, discovered. In 
the year 493 b. u. he had as arcbon ordered the abandon- 
ment of the roadstead of Phaleron, and obtained a decision of the 
people to begin the works which made a second Athens around 
the harbor. 

Laurium, and lluet, Memoire sur le Laurium, in the M^mTtt de la SoeiSe det fngAiieurt 
civils, July-August, 187.", pp. 7,11 « teq.; [also, Biiukh, Daserlalion on the Sitcer Minet oj 
Laurium (appcniled to the Engliiih translation of bis Public Economy of Atkem^, and Grote'a 
'Hi*lary nf Greece, vol. v. pp. 71 el ieq. -— Kd.] 

' Holtnut {aulopii). Head wearing tbo helmet (atXHinc}, with high crest kiid para- 
gaathide*. Underneath, a symbol o[ itocerlaio sigDiGeauce. Ueverae: iooused tquare. (Silver 
coin of Uie bland of Kalymna. Arclxaic ttyle.) 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

SALAIOS AND FLATAIA (480-479 & O). 

I. — Xekxes m Greece. 

WHEN he heard of the disaster at Marathon, Darius felt that 
his fame and power were pledged to come victoriously 
out of this struggle. He, the sovereign of an immense empire, to 
be defeated by an obscure and petty nation ! An outrage like 
this left unpunished would have been a fatal blow to his suprem- 
acy, a dangerous invitation to revolt offered to the many States 
subject to his sway. That the Scythians liad escaped liis weapons 
and baffled his pursuit was because their deserts, not their valor, 
had got the better of him. Moreover, the conquest of Thrace 
had banished from his mind the vain attempt upon lands beyond 
the Danube; and the wandering Scythian tribes had no fixed resi- 
dence, no central point at which they could build up a power 
rivalling his own and solidly established. The Greeks, on the 
contrary, had a territory with definite boundaries. States regularly 
and sagaciously organized, cities rich and populous. Furthermore, 
the recent audacity of this people, who a few years earlier had 
insulted the Great King in his own capital and had mocked at 
his efforts to punish them, awakened all the old traditional hatred 
between Asia and Greece which had been the subject of Homer's 
verse. His immortal epic still kept alive the memory of the fate- 
ful struggle on that very plain of Troy which had been its theatre. 
After a long interval the second act of this great drama was about 
to be^irin. The connection between the two wars was clear enouf^^h, 
remote though tliey were in point of time. When Xerxes ad- 
vanced to cross the Hellespont he stopped upon the banks of the 
Skamandros, visited the ruined palace of Priam, and offered sacri- 
fices to the Trojan Athene and to the heroes of the war. In his 
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turn, Alexander of Macedon, the chami)ion of the West, paid the 
same homage in the same 
places ; it was, then, in truth 
the struggle of one conti- 
nent against another. 

During the three years 
that followed the battle of 
Marathon all Asia was 
astir with the enrolment of 
soldiers, the fitting out of 
ships, the collecting of horses 
and provisions. In the 
fourth year Egypt revolted, 
and Darius was making 
ready to march into that 
country when he died (484 . 
B.C.). The first care of 
Xerxes, his son and succes- 
sor, was to stifle the Egyp- 
tian revolt; and after ac- 
complishing this he occupied 
himself with Greece. 

The most ardent advocate 
of this war was a brother- 
in-law of the king, the im- 
petuous Mardonios, who as- 
pired to the command and 
the renown of the expedition. 
"Europe," he said, "was a 
very beautiful country, very 
fertile, and worthy to be 
possessed by the king alone 
among mortals." Similar 
views were urged by thoso 
Greek kings whom revolu- 
( KiNn DEBTROTiso A DBAooN.* tions had dHveu to seek 




> Bas-relk'f from the palace of Darius, from Weulafoy, L'Art anligue de la Pent, vol. iii. 
pi. 1 7. 'J'liis is a K«M ofW-n reprewinK^, notahly on intaglios. (See J. M^n&nt, RreheretuM 
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shelter in Asia. Most important among these were the Peisistra- 
tidai, who had not lost, in losing Hippias, all hope of reigning at 
Athens, and constantly begged to be restored to the throne by 
Persian arms. They bad brought with them to Susa the poet- 
soothsayer Onomakritos, a great collec- 
tor of oracles and old poems, to which at 
need he made additions of his own, and 
in all of them the king of Persia was 
represented as predestined to success. 
We cannot say that Demaratos, the 
Spartan king banished by Kleomenes, 

who bad departed uttering threats, stood well at court, for he 
always expressed doubts of the Persian victory ; but the Aleuadai, 
Thessalian princes anxious to strengthen and 
extend their authority, even at the expense of 
their dignity, promised to Xerxes the support 
of all Thessaly. One man alone raised his voice 
in the council to oppose the enterprise. — Arta- 
banos, the brother of Darius ; but a vision in 

PKXSIAK OALLET.' , ., ,,, . , >ii. i- 

the night which twice alarmed the kmg during 
his sleep, and Hnally appeared to Artabanos himself, effaced all 
scruples, and the war was determined on.^ After their defeat, the 
Persians found some excuse for themselves in remembering that 
the gods had urged them to the fatal expedition. 

"Xerxes was employed four whole years," saya Herodotos, "in aascm* 
bling his forces and providing tliiiijrs necessary for the expedition. In the 
course of the fifth year he begun liia rnaieh, with a vast multitude of men. 
For of the expeditions with which we are acquainted, this was by far the 
greatest. . . . For what nation did not Xerxes lead out of Asia; what 
stream, being drunk by the array, did not fail him, except the great 




nir la glypliqae orie.ntalf, part ii. pp. I<i4 ft seq.) Tt \% horrowefl from Asiiyrian monument" 
{Ibid., pp. ?6-7«). 

' Bearded hi'ail iif a satrap or of an Achnimenid kin;;, witli the Oriental mitre, riulit |ir<i- 
file. Reverse : BA£1A. I.vre (tetrad raclim). Waddin^ton conjectures that (his is the I'flisy 
of Artaxerx.4 Mni-mim. ami that it was striiek at Kolophon (Wadilinfrtim. Melnngex ile niini.'s- 
matique, tftSl). 

* Kuverse of an octodraehm of an Achaimeni<l kinj. On the face of tliis eoin is the usnal 
type of the king upon bis war-chariot. 

■ Herodotos, vii. 12 et seq. Herudotos and Ainchylos, with the old Udief in the jealousy 
of the goiis, regarded the defeat of the Persians a.<> an ex{H»tion at their insokni prosjierily. 

vol.. It. — 28 
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rivers ? Some supplied ahips ; others were ordered to fumisli men for the 
infantry ; from others cavalry were required, from others transportR for 
horses, together with men to serve in the army; others had to furnish 
long ships for bridges, and others provisions and vessels. . . . And hav- 
ing informed himself as to the situations of places, he ordered provisions 
to be stored where it was moat convenient, conveying them to various 
quarters in merchant vessels and transports from all parts of Asia." 

Among other preparations, Xerxes undertook two great engi- 
neering works, — the tunnelling of Mount Athoa, and the building 
of a bridge from Abydos to Ses- 
tos ; across the strait, that is 
to say, which separates Asia 
from Europe. It was not be- 
coming that the haughty mas- 
ter of the East should cross 
that arm of the sea. like an or- 
dinary mortal, on shipboard ; and it was fitting, moreover, to humil- 
iate and punish Athos for the disaster the mountain had caused 
to the fleet of Mardonios.^ A canal was _ 

cut across the isthmus which united 
Mount Athos to the mainland, seven 
thousand five hundred feet in length, 
and broad enough for two triremes to 
pass. Traces of this canal are still visible. 
Men from all nations labored on this work, but only the Phoeni- 
cians knew how to protect their excavations so that the edges 
should not fall in, — an accident which, repeatedly occurring. 





' Diademed head of Artemis, right profile, with the bow and arrow on her shoulder. 
Reverse, in a laiirel wreath, an eajle, with wings displayed ; before him, a torch ; in the field : 
ABYAHNQN. In the exprgue, 4IONYIIOY, magistrate's name. (Tetrad rachm.) 

^ Greek sailors of the present day titill dread the violent winds and eurrenta which make 
perilous the navi<^tion around Mount AthoR (l^ake, Travels In Northern Greece, iii. 145, and 
Consinery, Voyage dans la Mace'tloine, ii. 153). In the southern part the eanal is still broad 
and deep; during the rainy sea^^on it is useful for drainage. For a len^h of about sit hun- 
dred feet in the middle it has been fille<l up. The grealeKt height of the isthmus nowhere 
exceeds fifteen feet; and Herodotos remarks (vii. 24) tliat Xerxes might have had his vessels 
dragged across the land, had he not wished to make a display of his power and leave a memo- 
rial of himself. 

* Head of Dcmeter, U-ft profile, the hair covered with a veil {a^Mnif). Reverse : ZHTTl. 
Demeter, seated, facing left, and about to light a torch at another torch placed on a low column 
before her. (Bronze.) 
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From DieoJtitoy. L'Arl amtigut dt la Ptrm, JtA. I. pL 10. 
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caused double labor and doubtless serious disasters to the others. 
But the despot took delight in these superhuman tasks ; the 
canal was, for the gratification of his pride, what the Meraphian 
pyramid had been to Cheops. 

The Greeks had before this time united the two banks of the 
Hellespont in the graceful legend which narrated the love of 




Hero, priestess of Aphrodite, and Leander. who by night was 
accustomed to swim across the strait from Sestos to Abydoa, 
guiding himself by the beacon which Hero lighted for him on 
the tower of Abydos,* Byron repeated this exploit, though with- 
out hope of like recompense. The extent of sea to be crossed is 
not very great, — about five sixth.s of a mile. Xerxes resolved to 
bridge it, using rafts strongly seciired to each other by cables, 
which the Egyptians and Phoenicians furnished. A tempest having 



* From a phoU^raph, The view is taken from Krin-Keul, on the const of Asia, Milth of 
the ancient Abydoa, and looking tow.ird<> (he notthi'a^t. 

* Vergil. Ovid, and Stral» make reference to this story. Their tci'liinnny dies not prove, 
IS it has been said to do, llie authenticity of the Icjcnd. but shows it to have been very ancient. 
The charmina poem of Housaios, wliieh reIst«;R it, is, on the contrarj-, quite modern, — prob»- 
hly the fifth .■entury of the Christian era. 
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destroyed it, he was exceedingly indignant, says Herodotos, and 
commanded that the Hellespont should receive three hundred 
laslies with a scourge, and that a pair of fetters should be 
thrown into the sea. 

" I have heard also," adds the old historian, " that with them he like- 
wise sent branding instruments to brand the Hellespont : and he certainly 
charged those who flogged the waters to utter these barba- 
rous and impious words : ' O salt sea ! thy master inflicts 
this punishment upon thee because thou hast injured him, 
although he had done thee no harm. And King Xerxes 
will cross over thee, whether thou wilt or not; it is with 
justice that no man sacrifices to thee, because thou art 
both a deceitful and briny river ! ' " ' 

INTAGLIO." 

If all this took place elsewhere than in the Greek 
imagination, the Great King was ridiculous ; and he was cruel in 
putting to death those superintendents of the works who were 
guilty of no other crime than that of being defeated 
in the' struggle he had undertaken against the forces 
of Nature. The work was begun afresh ; vessels 
were connected together in two lines between the two 
coasts, and strongly anchored ; over these, cables were 
stretched from shore to shore, and heavy planks laid 
regularly upon them, equal in length to the width of the bridge, 
and securely fastened. Lastly, brushwood was laid on top, and 
earth ; and it was fenced in on each side, that the beasts of 
burden and horses might not be frightened at sight of the sea 
beneath them. This time the work was secure. 

Herodotos thus describes the march. 

*' The baggage-carriers and beasts of burden first led the way ; after 
them came a host of all nations promiscuously, not distinguished; after 
more than one half of the army had passed, an interval was left, that 

' Thi^'Si: insults to thi; sea are quite in accordance with Gn«k DOturaUsm, but not with the 
religious ideas of the Persians. 

* ]klai;iiin standing, exteuiling the right hand and adoring the supreme god. Orniuzd, whose 
hust, with be.inl and high tiara, is placed upon a crescent. In the field, a star ; at the feet of 
the Magian, the sacred fire. (Cone of sardimyx. IntAglio, height, 21 millini. Cabinet dt 
Fmnce. Catalogue, No. 1,019.) 

' Ormuzd, wearing the radiate Itidaria, with wings and tail of a dove, holding with both 
hands a sceptre, with round top; in the field, a star and a creacent. (Cone of striped agate, 
height, 20 millim. Cabinet de France, Catalogue, No. 1,013.) 
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they might not mix with the king's troops. Before him a thousand 
hoi'scmcn led the van, chosen from among all the Persians; and next to 
them a thousand spearmen: these also chosen from among all, carrying 
their lancea turned downwards to the earth. 
After these came ten saci-ed horses, called 
Nisaian, gorgeously caijariuoned. These 
horses are called Nisaian on the following 
account: there is a large plain in the Median 
territory which is called the Nisaian pbiiu, 
and here these largo horses are bred. Fol- 
lowing them was the sacred cliariot of Zeus 
[Ormiizd], drawn bv eight white horses; behind the horses followed a 
charioteer on foot, holding the reins, because no mortal ever is sejited in 
this chariot, ncliiitd this came Xerxes himself in a cluiriot drawn by 
Nisaian horses, and a charioteer wullced at his side. In this manner then 
Xerxes marched out of Sunlis; and when 
lie tliought lit ho passed from the chariot to 
a covered carriage. Behind liiin uiiirehcd a 
thousinid spearmen, tiic bravest and most 
noble of the IVrsian army, carrying their 
spears in the usual fashion ; and after fhein 
another body of a thousand horse, chosen fnmi 
among the Persians; after the cavalry tniirehed ten thousand picked men. 
These were infantry, and a thousand of them had gtilden iMjraegranatea on 
their spo:irs instead of ferules, and they enclosed the others on every side; 
but the nine thousand marching witbin bad silver pomegranates. Those also 
that carried the point of tlieir ajicars turned downwards had golden pome- 
granates, and those that followed nearest to Xerxes bad golden apples. 
Behind the ten thousand foot were placed ten thousand Persian cavalry, and 
after the cavalry was left an interval of twelve hundred and fifty feet; and 
then the rest of the throng followed promiscuously. . . . When tbey had 
reached Abydos, Xerxes wished to behold the whole army. And there had 
been previously erected on a hill at this place, for bis express use, a lofty 
throne of white marble : the people of Abydos had made it, in obedience to 
a previous order of the king. When he was seated there, looking down 




tna before h 



:, 20 millirn. Cah'mel ile France, Cata- 



' Bearded warri<ir in Assyrian (.-i>sltiiiii> 
libation to ltelr>?, armeil wilh a tlitiDdi'rboll. i 
»pliinx with liFliil paw. In llie field, the crejic-fiit, llie !>i 
mounted liy a globi.. (Oylirnler <if aga 
loijuK. No. n;t3.) 

* Persian warrior kneeling to the ri^dit :inil draivin<; his bow ; behind him the annate 
cnwn, Int-uscd square. Ri-vf-rse ; Persian warrinr on iiDrsebatk, steppin" to the left, hi:< bow 
hanging at his side. Id tlie exergue traccH of an Aramiuc legeod, — pcrhapa the name of tiie 
city of TarsoH. (Silvi-r cfAti of an unknown -lalrap.) 
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towards tbe shure he beheld both the land army and the fleet, and he desired 
to see a contest take place between the ships ; and when it had taken place, 
and the Sidonian Phoenicians were victorious, he showed himself extremely 
gratified both with the contest and the army. Wbtm he saw tbe whole 
Hellespont covered by tbe ships, and all the shores ' and the plains of 
Abydos full of men, Xerxes thereupon pronounced himself happy, but 
afterwards shed tears. Artabanos, his father's brother, having observed 
him, — the same who had freely declared 
his opinion and advised Xerxes not to in- 
vade Greece, — this man, perceiving that 
Xerxes wept, addressed him thus : ' king, 
how different is your present conduct from 
what you lately were doing ! Having pro- 
nounced yourself happy, you now shed 
'Commiseration seized me when I considered 
) of these, numerous as they are, not one 




tears!' And Xerxes replied: 
how brief all human life is, s 




will survive to tbe hundredth year!'" 

But the Great King fell far sliort of the truth ; he might have 
aaid, "not one will be alive a year hence." 

On the following day the troops waited under arma for the 
rising of the snn, in the mean time burning all sorts of perfumes 
on the bridges, and strewing tlie road with 
myrtle-branches. As tlie sun appeared 
above the horizon, Xerxes from a golden 
cup poured a libation into the sea and 
offered a prayer to the sun that no acci- 
dent might befall him or stop his course 
until he had subdued Europe to the ut- 
termost limit. Then he threw the cup into the Hellespont, and 
a golden bowl and a Persian scymitar. " But I cannot deter- 
mine," says Herodotos, " whether he cast these things into the sea 
as a libation to the Sun, or whether he repented having scourged 
the Hellespont, and offered these gifts by way of compensation." 

' Achaimenid king, bi^arded, wearing the kidaris and moving to the right. Id the 6eld a 
grain of bariey. Reverse : MAA. Herakles stRui<rtiDg the Nemean lion ; behind him his cluK 
(Coin struck at Mallox in KilikiA.) 

' Magi&n, Btandinjr, worshipping a god, also standing, holding thi; sickle and tbs club. 
Between a pyrs surmounted by a globe ; at the right a tree gainst which two goats rear, while 
two birds are about to light on the upper branched of It. A fignre kneelin;;, having a cockV 
head, anrmounled hy a scorpion, seems to be adoring Uie tree. (Cylinder in hematite. Heigbl- 
IH milllm. Cabinet de France, Cataioffue, No. 655.) 
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The army occupied seven days and nights in crossing; and when 
the entire multitude hiid reached the European side, Xerxes resolved 
to numbc'r it. As grain is measured in the busliel, so was meas- 
ured this human harvest, RO soon to be reaped hy tlie sword of 
the Greeks. In the great plain of Doriskos, on the shore of the 
Hebros, the computation was ninth. '' Having drawn together 
ten thousand men in one place, and liaving crowded them as close 
together as was pu.-^sible, they traced a circle on the outside ; 
they then removed the men, and built a low wall enclosing the 
spice. Having done this, they made others enter within the enclo- 
sure, until they had in this manner computed alL" ' The numbers 
given by Herodotus are prodigious. Wliile ad- 
mitting that he has not precise information, 
he estimates the A.siatic forces at 1,7U0,000 
foot, 80,000 horse, 20,000 men on camels or 
in chariots, 517,000 rowers and fighting-men 
in 3,000 transports, and 1,200 war-ships ; and 
to this nmst be added -124,000 men and 120 
triremes from Thrace and the adjacent prov- 

■' ' DEC A DRACHM.* 

inces, — which gives a total of 2,040.000 com- 
batants. The attendants, slaves, crews of provision-ships, etc., he 
estimates at nearly an equal number, so that in all there must 
have been about ftve millions of meu.* It seemed that there would 
be no need of fighting ; Greece would be literally submerged under 
this human tide rushing in upon it. "Do you think the Greeks 
will 6ght?" Xerxes a.'sked of Demoratos; and the Spartan replied : 
" king, poverty has ever been familiar to Greece, but virtue 
has been acquired, having been accomplished by wisdom and firm 
laws, by the aid of which Greece has warded off poverty and 
tyranny. I commend, indeed, all the Greeks, but I will speak of 

' Herodoto)!, vii, 60. 

* AEPPO, rftrograde. Man hoUling a cadacens atanding l>^ a pair of OTen. Kcvom-. 
incuiieil nquare. (Decadraclim in the aroLaiu style of Derronikoii, king of Bisaltia or of Udu- 
iiianlia, about 4Rn n. c.) 

* The exai^tneff of these MatemeDta has been iloiibled' for mjrsclf, Tcannot but feel irreat 
confidGnce in this enumerntloD winch Ilenxlolos makeii, although I admit tbat, writiDi; as he 
did forty years after the events, he may hare traDBinitted to iih figure* magnified by the ima- 
innatlon of the ^;^epk^ Certainly the number of nUven and followeri cnnld never have b«ea 
known. Id his Pennant, Aisehyln*, an eye-witness, telU ua tbat I,2(>7 veueb were engttged at 
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the Spartans only. . . . Tbey will meet you in battle, even if all 
the rest of the Greeks should side with you. With respect to 
their nuraher, you need not ask how many they are that are 
able to do this, for if a thousand men, or more, or even less, 
should have marched out, they will certainly give you battle. . . . 
Though free, they have a master over them, — the law, — which 
they fear much more than your subjects fear j'ou. Whatever it 
enjoins, they do ; and it ever enjoins tliia one thing, — that they 




L10KK39 FOUND AT KOKKYKA. 



should not flee from battle before any number of men, but remain 
in their ranks and conquer or die." Then the master of these 
soldiers who were scourged to the battle-field laughed as he heard 
this incjedible thing, namely, that there were men who marched 
willingly to death or victory because the law commanded them 
to do so. 

The strange aspect of this vast multitude was further enhanced 
by their tumultuous advance, their grotesque costumes, and their 
diverse weapons: the Persians, Medes, and Hyrcauians. with 
particolored garments, breast-plates with iron scales, light bucklers 

' From a photograph reproduced in the Complex rendu) de CAcademie ties inscnplionii el 
belle>-ieHre!i, l>)7l>, p. 271 (A. DiimoQt). Conceruing tlie place whciv this antuiuf w3!> fuund, 
nee O. Ricmann, Reitherehen archMngiqutf lar les tlei loniennes, 1. Cor/ou (in iho BiblioOtique 
ken ^co/M/rnnpnMMrf'.lfAirtMef (feifomf, fa!ieiciilumviii.)pp. 23 nnd 41. This lioneai of cal- 
t^&r^ODR rtone wa« discovcrert in a npkropolis not f.ir from the celelir»tcd tomb of l^rfnckrateii. 
whi<'h is yet in its original position (Riemann, p. 30), anil who^o inscription belongs to the 
primitive Korlivreian alphnhct (Itdhl, Inner, graer. anliquia^ No. 3i3). Tlie oculpture is 
very ancient. «nd still betrays an imitation of the Egyptian style; but even here the design of 
the head, though heaTV. shown originality. Tlip head itself is slightly turned to the right; the 
itractare of th« kVuII and the folds of the akia are indicahwl. Cf. Vol. I. p. 190. the gold lion 
found at Myke.nai. 
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of wicker-work, arrows made of cane, short spears, long bows, 
and a dagger on the right thigh ; the Assyrians, with strange hel- 
mets of twisted brass, and wooden clubs with iron projections; 
the Sakians, with tall pointed caps, and armed with battle-axes; 
the Indians, clad in cotton garments, with bows and arrows made 
of cane ; the Caspians, wearing goat-skin mantles and carrying 
scymitars ; the Arabians, with cloaks fastened by a girdle ; the 
Ethiopians, in panthers' and lions' skins, 
with bows four cubits long, and arrows 
tipped with sharp stones, their bodies 
smeared for battle half with chalk and 
half with red ochre; the Asiatic Ethi- 

,, . , , , . - COIN OP GELON.l 

opians, wearmg on their heads skms of 

horses' heads as masks, stripped off with the ears and mane, the 
mane serving as a crest, and the ears fixed erect ; the Kolchians, 
with wooden helmets and shields of raw hide and short lances. All 
these and countless other tribes in other costumes, the whole force 
under command of Mardonios, with five other generals.^ 

Tt is not strange that rivers were drained dry by this pro- 
digious horde, or that wide lands could not produce food enough 
for them. 

"Those of the Greeks who received the armv and entertained Xerxes" 
says Herodotos, " were reduced to extreme distress, so that they were obli<red 
to abandon tlicir homes. . . . For the banquet was ordered long beforeliaud, 
and considered of great importance. In the first place, as soon as the 
heralds made proclamation the citizens distributed among themselves all 
the corn that was in the cities, and made flour and meal for many months ; 
and in the next place they fatted cattle, the best that could be bought, 
and fed land and water fowl in coops and ponds for the entertainment 
of the army ; moreover, they made gold and silver cups and vessels and 
table utensils of every kind. But tliese latter things wen* prepared only 
for the king himself and for those who sat at table with him; for all the 
rest provisions only were required. Wlien the army arrived, a tent was 
quickly pitched, in which Xerxes liimself lodired; hut the troops remained 
in the open air. When meal-time came, those who received them had all 

' 2YPAK()2IQN. I)ia<lemt'<l hvm\ of Gelon (?), n<:lit profile. R^'verse : lion facinjj rijrht 
with lifU'd paw ; in the field a <*hib; in the exeni^ue the letter P. (Bronze.) 

* 'Hie Lydians, Painphylians, Cypriote Karians, Asiatic Greeks, and a few Egyptians, 
- - that is to say, the troops u|)on whom the kinjj eould least depend, — were the only ones suit- 
ahly arme<l for 1)attle. All the rest were very badly equipped. 
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the trouble ; and the guests, after they had eateu and slept, on the follow- 
in^ day, having torn up the tent and taken all the furniture, went away, 
leaving nothing, but carrying everything with them. On this occasion a 
spacious remark was made by 
Magakrion of Abdera, who ad- 
vised hia fcUow-citizens to go 
with their wives into the tem- 
ples and pray tlie gods to avert 
the half of future evils that were 
to come upon them, and express 
their liearty thanks as to the 
past that King Xerxes was not 
accustomed to take food twice a 
day ; for if they had been or- 
dered to prepare a dinner for 
the king as well as a aiip|>er, 
thcj' would cither have been com- 
pelled to abandon their city and 
flee before the army arrived, or 
would have been reduced to beg- 
gary by its coming." 

The supper furnished by 
the city of Tliasoa cost four 
hundred talents [nearly a half 
million dollars], — the entire 
tribute of Asia Minor for a 
year, and nearly the amount 
(460 talents) that Athens re- 
quired of her allies for secur- 
ing them against the return 
of the Persian rule. 

On the banks of the Stry- 
mon the Magians made a sacrifice of white horses; in the place 
called the Nine Ways they buried alive nine boys and nine girls, 
children of the inhabitants. So far Xerxes had not gone beyond 
his own territory. One man only had dared to resist his authority ; 

> Marble slatno id the Louvre (W. Frohncr, Sol'ice ilt la Smiptwe anliqw. No, 127). 
Thif> xiatue hna Inn<; been knoirn under rlio name of the ltor<;hes<! AchilleB. The god, aa a 
youn^. hi'ardlesH man, hnliU Lis lancf in the left hunil ; hi; has a helmut on his head, and tlie 
ting on hii" right ankli- inditatex perliajis ihat he wore letrf^nge. Tlere ar« n-iiniTouii replii-aa 
gf thiaRtatiie; the original doubtless belonged to tlic fifth ceDtttry D.C. 
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this was a Thracian king of Bisaltia, who, as Xerxea approached, 
retreated into the fastnesses of Mount Rhodope, enjoining npon 
his sons not to engage in the expediticn :igain>l Greece. Tliey. how- 
ever, from a desire to see tlic war, 8ay« Herodotos. served in the 
Persian army ; bnt when they all returned safe, being six in number, 
their father had their eyes put out on account of this disobedience. 

Meanwhile the Greeks were in the same state of dismay as is 
the mountaineer who hears the avahinche moving above his 
dwelling.' Among themselves 
there were traitors, — nor is 
this marvellous ; what love of 
country and of liberty, what 
courage it required to await 
with calmness and resolution 
a destniction which appeared 
certain ! But Prouif^theus also 
had felt the earth tremble un- 
der him. and heard the thunder roll above his head, and had 
not yielded ; the Atlienians and Spartans had the courage that 
legend attributes to the Titan of the Caucasus, 

At the first rumor of the king's movements the Greeks had sent 
spies to Sardis to ascertain his strength. They were discovered ; 
but Xerxes, instead of putting them to death, gave orders that 
they should be shown everything, then sent them away terror- 
stricken. He had himself despatched to the Greeks heralds to 
receive the homage of those whom the rumor of his warlike 
preparations had terrified. The people of Thessaly and of Doris, 
the Lokrians, Thebes, and all the rest of Boiotia except the Thes- 
pians and Plataians, made submission to the Great King. The 
people of Argos, enfeebled by a recent loss of six thousand men, 
slain by Kleomenes after his invasion of Argolis, brought for- 
ward ancient claims to make for themselves a pretext of neu- 
trality ; and the Acliaians did the same. 

' Pinilar says, ■' Somi- (li-ity has turned aaiilo from us the rui'k of Titntalos that *m bun); 
oTcr our headx " {hthm^ vii. 20). TTie poi-t-hinhop SynesiuB uses the same figure in speakinj; 
of the Gntliic invnsion. 

* \VatTii>r, liaving on hi-i head the Macedonian jH-tasos, called taiaia ; he is armed with 
two Isnees, and stands lieal'le his horse. Revenw : AAEXANOPO, in an incuged square. (0<-tn- 
drschm of archaic atyle.) 
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Those of the Greeks who still preserved their love of countiy 
gathered at the Isthmus of Corinth, and agreed, first of all, to 
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put an end to their hostilities with one another; Athens and 
Aigina became friends. Then envoys were despatched to Korkyra, 
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Korfu. Krete, and in Sicily to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse ; but they 
had little success. Korkyra replied that she would send sixty 
vessels, but she did not send them ; detained by the north winds 
of the Archipelago, she declared after the victory they were not 
able to double Cape Malea. Krete entirely refused assistance. 
Gelon offered to send a large contingent, but on condition that 
he should command either the fleet or the army. The Spartans 
were extremely indignant at the idea of being under the orders 
of a Syracusan, claiming the generalship as Herakleids and rep- 
resentatives of Agamemnon ; and the Athenians declared that if 
Sparta relinquished the command of the fleet, they themselves 
should claim it as a right. " It appears," Gelon replied, " that 
you have commanders in abundance, but not men to be com- 
manded. Return at once, and tell Greece that the year has lost 
its spring-time," — by this indicating that Greece, without his alli- 
ance, was like the year deprived of its most favorable season. 
The failure of this attempt to secure aid from Syracuse is more 
easily explained when we read that Gelon at this time had to 
keep watch against three hundred thousand Carthaginians. 

Thus the Greeks, instead of uniting against this great danger, 
stood apart. But Athens, in her determination to conquer or die, 
was to save them. 

'* And here," says Flerodotos, '' I feel constrained to declare my opin- 
ion, although it may excite the jealousy of many ; but T will not refrain 
from saying what I believe to be the truth. If the Athenians, terrified 
by the impending danger, had abandoned th(jir country, or, not having 
abandoned it, but remaining in it, liad given tliemselves up to Xerxes, no 
other people would have attempted to resist the king at sea. If, then, no 
one had opposed Xerxes by sea, the following things must have occurred 
by land. Although many lines of walls had been huilt by the Peloponn<^ 
sians across the isthmus, yet the Spartans, being abandoned by the allies 
(not willingly, but of necessity, they being taken by the Barbarian, city 
by city), would have been left alone : and beinjr left alone, after display- 
ing noble deeds, would have died nobly; or, before that, seeiujr the* rest 
of the Greeks siding with the Medes, would have made terms with Xi^rxes; 
and 80, in either ease, (J recce would have become subject to the Persians." 

The oracle of Delphi, consulted by the Athenians, had meantime 
given only obscure and alarming replies. 
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"For the Athenians, having sent deputies to Delphi," says Herodotos, 
'^were anxious to consult the oracle; and after they had performed the 
usual ceremonies about the temple, when they entered the sanctuary and 
sat down, the Pythia, whose name was Aristonika, uttered this warning: 
*0 wretched men, why sit ye here? Fly to the ends of the earth, leav- 
ing your houses and the lofty summits of your wheel-shaped city. For 
neither does the head remain firm, nor the body, nor feet, nor hands, nor 
is aught of the middle left; but they are all fallen into ruins. For fire 
and fleet Ares, driving the Syrian chariot, destroys it. And he will 
destroy many other turrets, and not yours alone; and he will deliver 
many temples of the immortal gods to devouring fire, which now stand 
dripping with sweat, shaken with terror; and from the topmost roofs 
trickles black blood, pronouncing inevitable woe. Go, therefore, from the 
sanctuary, and fill your minds with courage to meet misfortune.* 

" The deputies of the Athenians, having heard this, deemed it a very 
great calamity ; and as they were cast down on account of the predicted 
evil, Timon, son of Androboulos, a man of high repute at Delphi, advised 
them to take supplicatory branches and go again and consult the oracle 
as suppliants. This they did accordingly, saying: *0 king, vouchsafe to 
give us a more favorable answer concerning our country, having regard 
to these supplicatory branches which we have brought with us; or else 
we will never depart from thy sanctuary, but will remain herp till we 
die.* When they had said this, tlie priestess g:tve a second answer, in 
these terms: * Pallas is unable to propitiate Olympian Zeus, entreating him 
with many a prayer and prudent counsel. But to you again I utter this 
speech, making it like adamant; for when all is taken that the wall of 
Kekrops contains, and the recesses of divine Kithairon, wide-seeing Zeus 
gives a wooden wall to the Triton-born goddess, to be alone impregnable, 
which shall preserve you and your children. Neither wait quietly for the 
cavalry and infantry coming on in multitudes, but turn your back and 
withdraw; you will still be able to face them. O divine Salamis! thou 
shalt cause the sons of women to perish, whether Demeter is scattered or 
gathered in.' 

" Having written this answer down, — for it appeared to them of milder 
import than the former one, — they departed for Athens; and when the 
deputies on their return reported it to the people, many different opinions 
were given by persons endeavoring to discover the meaning of the oracle; 
and amongst them the two following, most opposed to each other. Some 
of the old men said that they thought the god foretold that the Akropolis 
should be saved ; for the Akropolis was defended by a hedge : they there- 
fore, on account of the hedge, conjectured that this was the wooden wall. 
Others, however, said that the god alluded to their ships, and therefore 
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advised that, abandoning everything else, they should get them ready. 
However, the two last lines spoken by the Pythia perplexed those who 
said that the wooden wall meant the ships : ^ divine Salamis ! thou 
shalt cause the sons of women to perish, whether Demeter is scattered or 
gathered in.' By these words the opinions of those who said that the 
ships were the wooden wall were disturbed ; for the interpreters of oracles 
took them to mean that they should be defeated off Salamis if they pre- 
pared for a sea-fight. 

"There was a certain Athenian lately risen to eminence whose name 
was Themistokles ; this man maintained that the interpreters had not 
rightly understood the whole, saying that if the word that had been 
uttered really did refer to the Athenians, he did not think that it would 
have been expressed so mildly, ' divine Salamis ! ' but rather, ' un- 
happy Salamis!' if the inhabitants were about to perish on its shores; 
therefore whoever understood the words rightly would conclude that the 
oracle was spoken against their enemies, and not against the Athenians. 
He advised them, therefore, to make preparations for fighting by sea, 
since that was the wooden wall. And Themistokles having thus declared 
his opinion, the Athenians considered it preferable to that of the inter- 
preters, who advised them not to make any resistance at all, but abandon 
the Attic territory and settle in some other." ^ 

Immense activity prevailed, in accordance with these views. 
A hundred and twenty-seven triremes were armed ; fifty-five 
others would shortly follow them ; and the public mind was 
reconciled to the idea of quitting home and fireside, and fighting 
rtir sea. 

Meanwhile two plans had been successively adopted in regard 
to the land forces. At the time when Xerxes was about to cross 
the Hellespont, ten thousand Greeks had been sent to the defile 
of Tempe to bar this entrance into Greece.^ This was to risk 
them very far from home, and in a country known to be un- 
friendly. Upon receiving information from Alexander of Macedon 
that the Kambounian mountains might be crossed and the Greek 
position turned, the Greeks moved away from the valley of Tempe, 
where they were in danger also of being attacked in the rear by 
a landing of the Persians south of Ossa.^ Moreover it was prudent 

> Hennlotos, vii. 140-143. 
2 Set- Vol. I. pp. 128-129. 

• Thi* road actually taken by the Persians lay through Upper Macedon, the country of 
the Perrhaiboi, and the city of Younos (Hcrodotos vii. 173). 

VOL. II. - 29 
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not to extend the disposable forces too widely, as this would have 
weakened them ; and, on the contrary, it was important to con- 
centrate the defence in the heart of the country. The army 
therefore fell back upon another defile which must be traversed 
by any invaders seeking to reach Central Greece from Thessaly. 
This pass was not quite fifty feet wide in its narrow portion, and 
even for a short distance at two points on either side of the hot 
salt springs, — which give the pass its name, Thermopylai, — it 
further contracts, leaving only space for a single chariot to pass. 
These two narrow openings, a little more than a mile apart, are, 
so to speak, the two gates of the defile ; between them lies a 
plain a half-mile broad, in which the hot springs have covered the 
ground with a deposit of carbonate of chalk and sulphur in vivid 
colors of red and yellow. On the west Thermopylai is shut in by 
an almost inaccessible spur of Oita ; and on the east by the sea 
and impassable marshes. The Phokidians had in ancient times 
barred this road by a wall in which was a gate ; at the time of 
the Median war this was in ruins, and it was rebuilt to strengthen 
the defence. Magazines of provisions were established at Alpenoi. 

Such was the narrow passage which • the Greeks were deter- 
mined to hold against the Persian army.^ Near the spot their 
fleet took up a position no less advantageous, off Artemision, — 
a promontory on the coast of Euboia where stood a sanctuary 
of Artemis. 



II. — Artemision and Thermopylai. 

When, near the close of June, 480 b. c, the Greek fleet and 
army had taken the positions assigned to them, Xerxes was 
already in Pieria. As his army advanced into Thessaly by a 
wide road cut through the forests of the Kambounian Mountains, 

^ It is but a mile and a half from Mount KniMuis on the mainland to the sliore of Euboia. 
All the western coast has jrreatlv changed since the time of Hennlotos: the land has chained 
three or four miles in breadth, owinjx to alluvial deposits : the S])erchios flows farther soutli- 
ward, and receives the Dyras, tlie Melas, and the Aso]K)s, which formerly fell into the sea. 
The foot-path of E[)hialte*< over the top of the mountain is now the road between Ze'itoun 
(Lamia^ and Salona (Amphissa), on the Gulf of Corinth. 
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bis fleet kept along the coast, moving southward. An advance- 
guard of fast-sailing ships having captured two Greek vessels, the 
handsomest sailor of the crew was put to death on his ship's prow, 
the Barbarians deeming it a good omen that their tirst Greek cap- 
tive was of remarkable beauty, and 
being accustomed to mark their route 
with human sacrifices. Two hundred 
and aisty-one Greek vessels were sta- 
tioned at Artemision.' On the ene- 
my's approach they druw back into the 
Euripos. On learning that the sea 
was clear of vessels, the Persian fleet 
advanced towards the Maliac Gulf; 
but, surprised on this shelterless coast 
by a three days' storm, more than 
four lumdred war-ship.s were lost, with 
all on board, and a great number of 
transports. Tlie Athimians attributed 
this disaster to the favor of Hort;as, 
"their son-in-law."^ and of Poseidon, 
one of their divine patrons:, the for- 
mer gained a temple, which was built 
to him after the war on the banks 
of the Uissos ; the second a title, that 
of the Dt^liverer. After the storm was 

over, the Greeks returned, and fifteen Persian vessels fell into their 
hands ; but so great was the superiority of the Persian fleet that 
the generals of Xerxes feared nothing except that the Greeks 
might escape from them. Seeing that Poseidon and the winds 
had still left them so much to do. the Spartan Eurybiades, who 
commanded the allied Greeks, and .Vdeimantos, the Corinthian admi- 
ral, were disposed to retire from .\rtemision. But Themistokles 
had accepted from tbe Euboians a bribe of thirty talents to keep the 
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1 Accorilinir to the cnameralinn of IlerodotM there woro in &1I 333 TeuelB, besides nine 
Rfty-oarn] ^lluj's. 

* Accont'ms to l«5»nd, Borean. ihe god of tliv winds had marriod Oreithjia, daiightor of 
Erochtheus, kin'; of .Athens (lli^rudotos, vii. 189). See Vol. L p. Hi. 

* Ran-relii'f in llie Palarc M.itlci at Rome, from Overl)ci-k. Oriechhcht Kumtm^lhologit, 
■tba, pi. 12, No. 3. Tbi^ god i^ utepping to the right, cnrrying his trident od the left sbonlder. 
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fleet near Euboia, and there give battle to the Persians. Themis- 
tokles, to persuade the two commanders, gave to one five talents, 
and to the other three, as if from himself; thus reserving much 
the largest share. Shortly after, a deserter from the Persian fleet 
came to the Greeks, making known to them that two 
hundred vessels had been sent to sail around far out- 
side of Euboia, quite out of sight, and enter the Euripos 
«o^^^oi from the south; thus taking the Greek fleet in the rear, 

DR02VZE* *-^ 

while the remaining Persian ships would attack them in 
front. The Greeks held a council, and decided to sail southward 
and meet the two hundred as soon as they should come in 
sight; but no enemy appearing from that quarter, after sufl&cient 
delay they advanced against the bulk of the Persian fleet. For 
the attack they formed in a circle, facing outwards against the 
Barbarians, who surrounded them from all sides with their more 
numerous and swifter ships. The signal for battle being given, the 
Greeks attacked; but night shortly coming on put an end to the 
engagement, and the Greeks drew off to Artemision, having taken 
thirty of the enemy's vessels. The night which followed was still 
more disastrous to the Persians. Heavy rain fell, accompanied with 
thunder, — greatly dismaying the sailors; while the two hundred 
vessels that were going round Euboia, encountering the tem- 
pest in the open sea, suffered shipwreck, and all perished. "All 
this was done by the god," says Herodotos, "that the Persian 
force might be reduced more nearly to equality with the Greek.*' 

On the following day, fifty-three Athenian vessels arriving as 
a reinforcement, the Greeks offered battle, which the Persians 
refused; but a squadron of Kilikian ships were destroyed. And 
now the Persian commanders, beginning to fear the displeasure of 
Xerxes, on the third day brought all their vessels into action : 
both sides lost heavily; half of the Athenian vessels were dis- 
abled, and the Greek leaders discussed the expediency of a 
retreat. The news that the pass of Thermopylai had been forced 
decided them. 

While the fleet withdrew, Themistokles, having selected the 
best sailing ships of the Athenians, visited all the points along 

' Reverse of a bronze coin of Athens, with the prow of a galley ; in front, an owL Legend : 
AGHCmuW). On the face is the bead of Athene (Beiil^, p. 31.3). 
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the shore where the enemy were likely to land to obtain water, 
and cut in the rocks these words, addressed to tlie louians, and 
designed either to make them objects of suspicion to the Great 
King, or to secure their defection : — 

" Men of loiiia, you do wrong in figlitiiig ngninst your fathers ami 
helping to enslave Greece, — rather, therefore, come over to us; or, if you 
canuot do that, witlidraw your forces from the contest, aiid entreat the 
Karians to do the same. But if neither of these things Is iKissihlc, and 
you are bound by too strong a necessity to be able to revolt, yet in 
action, when we arc engaged, bcliave ill on purpose, remembering that 
you are descended from us, and that the enmity of the Uarburiun ugaiust 
us originally sprang from you." 

The artifice was successful ; in the midst of the battle of 
Salamis. the Phoinicians accused the loiiians of treason. 

During these naval engagements the battle of Tliermopylai took 
place on land. The time when the resolution had been taken to 
defend the pass was just on the eve of tlie Olympic Games and 
of the festivals of Apollo Karneios at Sparta, which lasted nine 
days. Extreme as was the danger, the Greeks did not abandon 
their festivals ; a small force, scarcely more than an 
advance-guard, was sent to Thermopylai, consisting 
of three liundred Spartans selected from heads of 
families, five hundred men from Tegea and as many 
more from Mantineia, a hundred and twenty from 
Orchoraenoa in Arkadia, and from the rest of Ar- 
kadia a thousand, four hundred from Corinth, two 
hundred from Phlious, and eighty from Mykenai. 
From Boiotia came seven hundred Thespians and four hundred 
Thebans. Moreover the Opountian Lokrians sent all the forces 
they had, and Phokis a thousand men. Some doubt existed as 
to the fidelity of Thebes, and Leonidas regarded the Thehan con- 
tingent as ratlier hostages than auxiliaries. Each of these small 
bodies of soldiers had its own leader, but were all under com- 
mand of the king of Sparta. 

For four days Xerxes flattered himself that the mere sight of 

' Achniiiii'niil kmjr. perliaps Xt■^xe^ wearing the ere ni'l lilted kiiUrin, stiindins, anil draw- 
ing the bow. (F-nsjravi-d atom- of Ihti Cabinet de France, Calalogut No. 104. SapLirine clial- 
oedony. H^i^t 29 millim.; breadth, 13.) 
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his army would decide the Greeks to surrender. They were, in 
fact, alarmed, and retreat was spoken of : the majority of the 
Peloponnesian commanders proposed falling back upon the Isth- 
mus of Curinth and there establishing their defence ; but this 
measure was defeated by the indignant refusal of Leonidas and 
the men from Phokis and Lokris. On the fifth day, as the little 
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force at Thermopylai showed no intention of retreating, Xerxes 
sent a body of Median troops with orders to take them alive and 
bring them into hi.'' presence. The Medes attacked, but were 
repulsed with preat loss ; others followed to the charge, and also 
lost heavily : and it became apparent to Xerxes that his army 
contained indeed many men, but few soldiers. 

" Whon the Medcs had been roughly handled," Bays HerodotoB, "they 
thereupon fell back, and the Persians, who were called the 'Immortals,' 
takintr their place, advanced to the attack, thinkinfi that they indeed 
should ensily settle the business. But when they engaged with the 
Oreeks, they .lucceeded no better than the Medic troops, for as they 
fought in a narrow space and used shorter spears than the Greeks, they 
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had nn advantage from tlicii- numbers. Tlie S|)artan» fought mcmo.'ably, 
and when they retreated, did so in close order, drawing on the PorBJaiis, 
who followed with a shout and clamor; then the (irccks, being over- 
taken, faced about, destroying an inconceivable nnniber of Persians, and 
thonisnivca experiencing some loss. In the end the Persians, unable to 
gnin anything in their attempt on the pass, fell back. 

" On the following day the Barbarians fought with no bettor success, 
when, knowing that the Oreeks were few in niiml>er, and supposing that 
they were covered with wounds and unable to make any further stand, 
thoy renewed the contest. This time the (Ireeks were marshalled in com- 
panies, according to their several nations, and each fought in turn, tin; 
Pliokians only excepted, who wciv stationed at the mountain to guanl 
the footpath. When, therefore, the Persian:^ found nothing different from 
what they had seen on the preceding day, they fell back. 

"While Xerxes was in doubt wliat course to take, Kphialtcs, a Malian, 
came to him, expecting to receive a great reward, and informed him of 
the path which leads over the mountain to Thermopylai; 
and by this means he caused the destniction of the Oreeks 
who were stationed there. . . . Xerxes, being exceedingly 
delighted, at once desjiatchcd Ilydames and the * Immor- 
tals,' who set out from the camp at about the hour of 
lamp-lighting. The Persians marched all night, and at 
daybreak reached the summit of the mountain. At this 
point a thousand heavy-armed Phokians kept guard, to 
defend their own country and secure the pathway ; for 
they had voluntarily promised Lconidas to guard the path across the 
mountain. The Persians ascended unobserved through a dense forest of 
oaks; it was perfectly calm, and it was probably a rustling of the leaves 
trodden under foot tliat alarmed the Pliokians, who sprang up and sei/rd 
their arms just as the Barbarians appeared. When they saw armed men, 
the Persians were astonished, for, expecting to find nothing to opjxise 
them, they fell in with an army. Tliereupon Ilydarnea, fearing lest these 
troops were Spartans, inquired of Ephialtes, and receiving information, 
drew up his troops for battle. The Phokians, hit by many and thick- 
falling arrows, Hcd higher up tiic mountain, upon which the Persians, 
taking no further notice of them, marched down with all s[>eed. 

"To the Oreeks at Thermopylai the augur Mcgistias, inspecting the 
sacrifices, had already made known that death awaited them in the morn- 

' Thi; great gwIdf-H^ N'anaia (Ana'itis), naU->\ on ,i throne, nurroimdi'd willi rav», anil 
wi'arinj; on lii-r htail a (all kiiiaris ; before liur a ALiirian (wliirinj;, wiih lif (ni hand ; bctwi'cii 
the priL-st and the gwldi'ss a |ijtc. In the field tlii' symbolic tresc-ent and M-wn utarsi. (Kn- 
graved slone in the Caliinel 'U France. Cnlatogiie, Xo. 1,008.) Saphirinc thalrrdnnv. 1li'i<:lit 
as millim. ; hn-aitlh, 'id millitn. 
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iiig; also deserters iiegun to arrive, bringing intelligence as to the circuit 

the Persians were makinjr. These brought the news while it was yet 
night; and thirdly the scouts, running down 
from the heights, hronght the same news. Upon 
this the Greeks held a consultation, and their 
opinions were divided ; for some would not hoar 
of abandoning their post, aud others were of 
contrary mind. After this, when the assembly 
broke up, some of them departed and betook 
themselves to tlicir several cities, and others 

prepared to remain there with Leonidas. 

" It is said that Leonidas himself sent thc-m away, being anxious that 

they should not perish, hut that he and the Spartans who were there 
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cimld not honorably desert the post which they originally came to defend. 
For my own part, I am inclined to think that Leonidas, when he per- 
ceived that the allies were averse, and unwilling to share the danger 
with hira, bade them withdraw, but that he considered it dishonorable for 
himself to depart ; on the other hand, by remaining there, great renown 
would be left for him, and the pro8])erity of S])arfa would not be obliter- 
ated. For it hail been announced by the Pythia at the beginning of the 



(■rcnellatpH tiara, slamling, with 
Bi'foro tho lii'inl of OrnTunl » 
of r'lijili'wloni'. from thf Colli-c- 



' Two Majrians or two Ai-liainifniii kin2». wcarins the 
tifti'd hanil, in worstiip before tlio wingeJ svmlml of Ormiiiul. 
crewent; between tlie two fiKiires a lijlilerl pvn-. (Cylinrler 
lion <lc I,iiyncs.) 

' VafiC-painting of areliaic stvli' (from S. liircli, lUxron/ n/A wient Pniifrtj, \<. liin). Tlie 
C(jrps(. ot Adiillciist (A*I\\EY2> \* lyin;; on tlio jTround, and the Tnijan Ulykos (CVYOOS ulr) 
ittti'ni|its to rlras it off; Iitit Aias (^lAil, proiwied by Allicue, wlio is prc.'cnt at the coutedt, 
(Icfcnilfi the ilead hoily of his friinil. Paris (PAPH) escapee at tho right, «'i]din<f an arrow 
from liis how. 
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war that either Sparta would be overthrown by the Barbarians, or their 

king would perish. I think, therefore, that Leotiidaa, considering tliese 

things, and being desirous to acquire glory for the Siiartans [ilone,BPnt away 

the allies, rather than that those 

who went away differed in opinion 

and departed in such au unljecom- 

ing manner. . . , The ThcspianR 

only and theThclian» remained. — 

the Thebana, indued, unwillingly, 

for Leonidas detained them, frcat^ 

ing them aa hostajres; but tho 

Thespians willingly, refusing to go 

and abandon Leonidas and those 

with him, but remained and died 

with them. 

" Xerxes, having [Mjiired liba- 
tions at sunrise, waited a sliurt 
time, and then, as he had agreed 
with Ephialtcs, advancL-d ; and the 
Greeks with Lt^onulas, marching 
out as if for certain death, went 
forward much farther than before 
into the wide part of the defile, 
beyond the protection of the wall. 
Great numbers of the UarbariauD 
fell ; for the oflicers of tlie compa- 
DicB from behind, having scourges, 
flogged their men, constantly urg- 
ing them forward ; in coiiseiiueuce, 
many of them, falling into the 
sea, perished, and many more were 
trampled alive under foot by one 
another, and no regard was paid 
to any that perished. For the 
Greeks, knowing that death awaited them at the hands of those who were 
coming down from the mountain, being desperate and regardless of their 
own lives, displayed the utmost possible valor against the Biirbarians. 

) Marble statue cli 
from a cast. (Cf. (). 
monoa, that is to say, a 
die n,'|iUca of a, celelin 
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(Vaucluse), and now in the Dritish Muivum; 
aiiii'iue.) Tlie Btaluo rc[>re>ieiita a Diailou- 
atlilcte, faatening a lilU't munil liU head in token of victory. It ia 
«l work I)j- (lie sculptor Pnlj'kU-ti-s ; alw r<'|iroiiufi'il io a wry beauti- 
ful bronze of tht Collection Jun^^, in tlie Cabinet de France. Cf- tin; l)a.»-rflief on tbe funi-ral 
cippiw d rit*rius Orlavinii Diadum.'nuB in the Vatican (PiMolcri. // Vaiicano, vol. iv. pi. «4). 
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"Already most of their javelins were broken, and they had begua to 
despatch the Persians with their swords. At this time of the struggle 
fell Leonidas, fighting valiantly, and with him other eminent Spartans 
whose names I have ascertained; indeed, I hare ascertained the names 
of the whole three hundred. On the side of the Persians also many 
eminent men fell. Two brothers of Xerxes perished at this spot, fighting 
for the body of Leonidas, until at last the Greeks rescued it, and four 
times drove back the enemy. 
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RRHAINS OP THE TOMB or LEOmDAS AT RPARTA.I 

"Thus the contest continued until those that were with Epfaialtes 
came up. Upon news of their approach the Greeks retreated to the 
narrow part of the way, and passing lieyond the wall, came and took up 
their [msition on the rising ground, all in a compact body, with the 
exception of the Thebans : the rising ground is at tlie entrance where 
the stone lion now stands to the memory of Leonidas. On this spot, 
while they defended themselves with swords, — such as had them still 
remaining, — and with their hands and their teeth, the Barbarians over- 
whelmed tliein with missiles, some attacking them in front, and others 
surrounding and attacking them on every side," 

The Greeks delighted to repeat, and especially to embellish, 
many incident« of this great drama, consecrated by the popular 



1 From the Tour rfti Monde, xxxiv. S23. These »re the foundationg of Bome nnknown 
bnlliling. It is certain that the tnn)b of Ltonidus was cxaetlj' opposite tbe theatre, and «t 
■ome distance from it (Pausanlas, iii. 14, 1). The hills in the liackground are those of ancii^at 
Sparta ; there tht Dorian conquerors ostablished and fortified themselves. 
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imagination. Before the first engagement Xerxes had sent a Per- 
sian horseman to reconnoitre the Greek position. He observed 
the Spartans performing gymnastic exercises, and others combing 
their hair. He was permitted to inform himself accurately of 
everything, and ride back at his leisure, being pursued by no one, 
and treated with general contempt. Xerxes, amazed at this com- 
posure, could not believe that these idle and mdifferent Greeks 
were preparing to slay and be slain to the utmost of their power. 
He attempted to corrupt Leonidas, sending word to him that if 
he would submit he should receive empire of all Greece. But the 
Spartan replied : *' I had rather die for my country than enslave 
her." A second message bore the words : " Give up your arms.*' 
And Leonidas wrote under it ; " Come and take them." When 
the enomy appeared, and a Greek ran up, crying out : "^ The Per- 
sians are near us!** the Spartan king replied calmly: *'Say rather 
that we are near the Persians." Before the final engagement he 
would have his soldiers take some food. -' To-night," he said to 
them, "we shall sup with Hades." 

The soldiers were worthy of their chief. A Trachinian said 
to one of them in great alarm : " The Persian army is so numer- 
ous that their arrows would darken the sun." " That is good," 
the reply was; "we can fight better in the shade." A Spartan, 
detained in the neighboring village by a disease of the eyes, on 
hearing that the Persians were advancing, seized his weapons, 
had himself led by his slave to where the battle was ragiuii; ; 
then, allowing the Helot to make his escape, himself rushed into 
the thickest of the fight and perished there. Two youths, whom 
Leonidas desired to save by sending them home bearing a mes- 
sage to Sparta, refused to obi^y. -^We are not here to carry 
messages," they said, "but to fight." 

Twenty thousand Persians had perished, among them two sons 
of Darius. On the side of the (J reeks not a single Spartan nor 
Thespian was alive ; a few Thebans had beggc^d for quarter. 
Xerxes crucified the dead body of Leonidas, but Greece piously 
gathered up his bones. On the tomb to his memory, reared later 
by Sparta, was engraved this heroic inscription, composed l)y 
Simonides of Keos: '* Passer-by. go say at Sparta that we died 
here to obey her laws." And the poet says further: '* How glo- 
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rioua is the fate of those who died at Therraopylai ! . . . Their 
tomb is an altar; their memory is immortal. Neither rust nor 
destroying time shall obliterate this epitaph of heroes. The sub- 
terranean chamber where they lie contains that which is most 
illustrious in Greece." But it contained also this reproach which 
Greece could make against Sparta, — reserving all her strength, 
eight thousand men, to defend the Peloponnesos, she gave three 
hundred only to the national cause. A more numerous force 
would have better protected the mountain, and might perhaps 
have turned back Xerxes from Thermopylai. 



in. — Salamis. 

By land and sea Greece lay open to the invaders. Xerxes 
entered it guided by the Thessalians, who took the opportunity 
to gratify their ancient hatred of Phokis. The Persian king 
ravaged the country. In Boiotia he divided his army into two 
corps: one was to seize the treasures 
of Delphi ; the other to advance upon 
Athens, which he had sworn to de- 
stroy. Delphi was abandoned by most 
of its inhabitants, but the god had 
promised that he himself would defend 
his sanctuary. As the enemy, already 
struck with secret terror, advanced through the silent streets, a 
sudden storm broke forth, a war-cry resounded from within the 
temple, the consecrated weapons were shaken, and from the side 
of Pamassos two immense rocks crashed down upon them, kill- 
ing many. A panic struck the Barbarians, and the inhabitants, 
learning that they were fleeing, pursued them and slew many ; 
and the survivors fled straight to the frontier of Boiotia, declar- 
ing that two heavy-armed men of superhuman stature followed 

1 Elead of Demetpr, veiled, and with wreath of wheatn-ars, left profile. Reverw ; AM*I- 
KTIO. ApoUo, wrapped iu an ample peploa girt round thu wai»t, wearing an olive-wreath, M'ated 
focinfr left, on the omphalos of the temple of Delphi ; he holds an olive-braoeh in the left baod. 
— a token of peaoe and union, — and Ii'ADS his right elbow on his lyre, placed on the ground 
beside him. At the side of the lyre is the Delphic tripod. (Silver.) 
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and laid their companions dead by the roadside in multitudes. 
Apollo had avenged himself, — a tradition spread abroad doubt- 
less to save the honor of the divinity, whose temple was perhaps 
saved from pillage by the abandonment of a portion of its wealth. 

Athene seemed at first least concerned about her own city; 
and yet her authority was not thereby impaired, for it could be 
said, at least after the invasion, that if she had not at Athens 
defended the dwellings and temples, she had at Salamis saved 
the State. That day, in truth, Greece owed her safety to 
sagacity quite as much as to courage. 

After the Persians had forced the passage of Thermopylai, the 
Athenians had hoped that the allied forces would come to the 
defence of Attika; when they learned that the Peloponnesians, 
refusing to leave their peninsula, had no 
intention of doing anything more than de- 
fend the approach to it by a wall built 
across the isthmus and by rolling down 
masses of rock into the Skeironian pass, coin of 8\i \mis» 

they asked that at least the fleet should take 

its position in the narrow canal which separates Salamis from the 
mainland. The Greek vessels, returning from the Euripos, cast 
anchor under this island, while the Athenian ships were moored 
on the coast of Attika to assist in the evacuation of the country. 
The Areiopagos had proclaimed publicly that every citizen should 
take what means he could to save his wife, his children and 
slaves. An omen had removed the last scruples: the sacred ser- 
pent which was kept in the temple of Athene had disappeared, — 
a sign that the goddess herself abandoned her sanctuary. All 
non-combatants were sent away to Troizen, to Aigina, or to 
Salamis; and every man who could carry a spear or pull an 
oar went to the fleet. 

It had scarcely been thus reinforced when a fugitive, arriving 
from Athens, announced to the council of the chiefs that the 
Persians had burned Thespiai and Plataia, penetrated into Attika, 
and taken the city, where a few citizens — who had taken rofu|L];e 
in the citadel behind palisades, believing them to be the wooden 

^ Diademed Iioad of a woman (Salamis). ri«;Iit pronic. Rcvorso: ZAAA. Shield of 8ha[>c 
re!«enibliriir that of the Boiotians; on it. a shfuthiNl swonl. > Hrr>n7A*.) 
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walls which the oracle had recommended — had been surprised 
and slain. The temple of Erechtheus was nothing but a heap 
of cinders. This news so disturbed the council that many of the 
chiefs, without waiting for a decision, ordered sail to be made, 
and prepared to go away. Those who remained to continue the 
deliberation decreed that the fleet should cross over to the isthmus 
before engaging with the Persians. Meantime night had come, and 
every man went on board his own vessel. 

On returning to his ship Themistokles was asked by his old 
friend Mnesiphilos what the council had decided; and when he 
made known the case, the old Athenian was much displeased. 
"If the ships sail from Salamis," he said, "they will no longer 
fight for any country ; every man will return to his own city, 
and neither Eurybiades nor any one else will be able to detain 
them; and Greece will perish through this error of judgment. 
Return, therefore, and try if in any way it is possible to recon- 
sider this decision, and induce Eurybiades to remain here." 

Themistokles at once acted on this advice, and induced Eury- 
biades to call the chiefs together again. He then explained his 
views, repeating what Mnesiphilos had said, and adding much 
more of his own, without, however, speaking of the possible dan- 
ger of a general dispersal, which would have given offence to the 
other chiefs. He represented to the council that to fight near 
the isthmus in the open sea would be disadvantageous to them, 
having heavier vessels and fewer in number than the Persians; 
also that Salamis and Megara and Aigina would thus be aban- 
doned to the enemy; and lastly that the enemy would be thus 
led by them to the Peloponnesos, and all Greece exposed to dan- 
ger. Then showed itself in clear light the blind and stupid jeal- 
ousy of the Peloponnesians. Themistokles, speaking much and 
earnestly, and before it was his turn, had been already interrupted 
by the Corinthian general : " Themistokles," Adeimantos had 
said, "in the games those who start before the time are beaten 
with stripes." And Themistokles, excusing himself, had replied 

Note. — The Roads of Salamis are represented on the opposite pagie as seen from Akte, 
a rocky peninsula behind which is sheltered the harbor of the Peiraieus. On the right opens 
the narrow passage into the harbor, and on one of the adjacent hills was placed the throne of 
Xerxes. At the left is the small island of Psyttalia, on which is a lighthouse, and behind it 
Salamis and the hills of Megaris. The distant mountain on the right is Kithairon. 
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mildly: "But they who are left behind are not crowned." And 
now again Adeimantos attacked him, bidding the man who had 
no country be silent; throwing this out against him because 
Athens had been taken, and was in possession of the enemy. 
Then at length Themistokles made a haughty and vehement 
reply, showing that the Atlienians still had a city and a terri- 
tory mucli greater than Corinth possessed, so long as they had 




two hundred ships fully manned. Then again addressing Eurybi- 
ades, he closed thus: "If you remain here, you will show your- 
self a brave man ; if you do not remain, you will destroy Greece, 
for the whole success of the war depends on our fleet. Therefore 
yield to my advice, or else we will take our families with us and 
remove into Italy, where there is an ancient possession of ours at 
Siris, which oracles say is fated to be our home ; and you, when 
you have lost allies like us, will remember my words." Thin 
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threat produced the desired result. It was decided to remain at 
Salamis. 

On the following day further reinforcements arrived, increas- 
ing the Greek fleet to 378 vessels, not to speak of the fifty-oared 
galleys; the Persian fleet was composed of more than a thou- 
sand (?) ships, lying in the roads of Phaleron. Meanwhile the 
invading army was advancing upon the Peloponnesos. This ad- 
vance revived the fears of those who had wished to fall back 
upon the isthmus. Discontent broke out openly, the council was 
again called together, and the majority were determined to re- 
treat. Themistokles now took a desperate resolution. He went 
secretly out of the council and despatched a trusty messenger to 
the Persians, with instructions to say to them that Themistokles, 
the Athenian general, was secretly devoted to Xerxes, and had 
sent to inform them that the Greeks were in great consternation 
and deliberating on flight, and that by a prompt attack they 
might at once be destroyed. 

Xerxes believes the information worthy of credit, and makes 
his preparations to surround the Greeks. Meantime Themistokles 
returns into the council, purposely prolonging the discussion, when 
he is suddenly called out by a man, — the banished Aristeides, — 
who returns, making his way across from Aigina through the 
Persian fleet. "Let us be rivals,'' Aristeides says, "which shall 
do the greater service to our coimtry. I assure you that to say 
little or much to the Peloponnesians about sailing hence is the 
same thing; for I, an eye-witness, tell you now that even if they 
would, neither the Corinthians, nor Euiybiades himself, will be 
able to sail away; for we are on all sides enclosed by the enemy. 
Go in, therefore, and acquaint them with this." " You both give 
useful advice," replies Themistokles, " and have brought good 
news ; what has been done by the Medes proceeds from me. For 
it was necessary, as the Greeks would not willingly fight, that 
they should be compelled to do so." Upon which he introduces 
Aristeides into the council to bring the news. The battle was 
therefore inevitable in the place which Themistokles, with the 
audacity of genius, had forced upon his fellow-citizens.* 

The day of the sea-fight of Salamis, the 19th of Boedromion 

^ See map on the preceding page. 
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(September 20tb), was one of the great religious festivals of 
Attika. On that day a consecrated iheoria bore solemnly to 
Eleusis lakchos, the god of the Mysteries, and the sacred images 
of the Aiakidai, descendants of Zeus, were brought home from Aigina 
in a vessel. The Great Goddesses would surely punish sacrilegious 




URTH OF IACHKOe.1 

acts which prevented the performance of the customary rites. 
At daybreak there was an earthquake both on land and at sea, 
and the Greeks determined to pray to the gods and invoke the 
Aiakidai as allies. This forthwith they did, invoking from Sala- 
mis Aias and Telamon ; and they sent a vessel to Aigina to bring 
across Aiakos and the Aiakidai. Herodotos tells the story as 
reported by an eye-witnesa. 



' Paiminir on a vaw from Pantikapaia (from iho Comple rrttdu de !a ComrnUston arvhr'ol. 
•le Sainl-Pelerxbourt}. IH59, pi. i.). Hermes ami Athene, nlanrling Id the centre of the scene, 
reeeive from the hanils of Kora the yonn;; Takt'hns. Ileniius wears tlu- p<'laM)S ; Athene in 
fully armed ; a Virtory flies over her. Kora. Htanding in a jnitto (coe Stpjihnni. Cnmple rendu, 
1859, text, p. 49). ia not yet fully in sight. The younjj mother wears a wreath of ivy anil \no\.9 
lip at Hermes, who is about to carry the infant to hia father Zeus; the latti-r is seateil on a 
throne, and Demeter stands at his side. The itrxldesa has on her head the kalathos. Tn tho 
foreground, a nymph beats the tympanon. At the left Flekatc, who has prfctnled Koni. is seated 
cmti<idc the grotto, baring ■ torch in each hand. A nymph, perhaps Eleusis, leans against her. 
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"Dikaios, an Athenian antl an exile at that time esteemed b; the 
MedeB, related that wlien the Attic territory was suffering devastation 
irom the army of Xcrxea, having been deserted by the Athenians, he 
happened tlien to be vith Demaratos in the Tliriasian plain, and lie saw 
a cloud of dust coming from Eleusis, as if raised by the march of thirty 
thousand men. They wondered at this cloud of dust, questioning whence 
it might proceed, when suddenly a voice was heard, which seemed to him 
to be that of the mystic lakchoa. Demaratos waa unacquainted with the 
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athenia:{ tbiuehi.' 

Mysteries of Eleusis, and asked Dikaios what it might be that was 
uttered ; and lie replied : ' Demaratos, it cannot be but that some preat 
damage must befall the king's army. For this is clear, since Attika is 
deserted, that what is uttered is supernatural, proceeding from Eleusis to 
the assistance of Athens and the allies. And it it shonld rush towards 
the Pcloponncsos, there will be danger to the king himself and his army 
on the mainland ; but if it shonld turn towards the ships at Salamis, the 
king will be in danger of losing his naval armament. The Athenians 
celebrate this feast every year to the Mother and the Damsel (Demeter 
and Persephone), and whoever of them or other Greeks wishes is initi- 
ated ; and the sound which you hear, they about in this very festival.' 
To this Demaratos said : ' Be silent, and tell this story to no one else ; 

' Fragmcnl of a lias-rclief diaeovpred on ibc Atlienian Akropoli? (from a photograpli). 
It appears thai in the Iriri'Uie the three bank? of rowers are one alioTc another. On tlie 
■rrangemeiit of Ibc rowers in Ihe ancient triremes, see A. Cartault, La Iriere atli(fnienne, chap. v. 
pp. IZOetieq., and the vcrj intiTcstin^ paper of It. Iji-maitre in the Reeut archcot. (1883) vol i. 
pp. 83 and 13.1, with three ilhisl rat ions. A sketch hy Cavalier dal Po;:7.o (Cartault, pi. iv.) 
reproduces the prow of a vessel, anil Cartault (p. 131, nolo) supposes that tliig prow and tlio 
trireme of the AkrojiolLs wi-re originally one whole, broken apart at moie period unknown to ug. 
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for if these words should be repeated to the king, yoa would lose your 
head, aad neither I nor any other human being be able to save 700. 
Keep quiet, therefore, and the gods will take care of the army.* Then 
from the dust and voice there arose a cloud ; and being borne aloft, it 
was carried towards Salamis to the ships of the Greeks. Thna Dikaios 
and DemaratOB understood that the fleet of Zerzes was about to perish." > 

To believe in the protection of the gods is to obtain it, 
because the heart is thereby strengthened. But this was not 
enough for the soothsayer Euphran- 
tidea, — he demanded the sacrifice of 
three prisoners; and the superstitious 
multitude belieTed, with him, that t)ie 
life-blood of Greece could be saved If 
that of certain captives were shed. coix op a satrai-.* 

And now we will hear a soldier of 

Salamis causing to be described by a messenger to Queen Atosaa 
the victory of the Greeks. 

"And when day, bright to look on, with white steeds, 
O'erspread the earth, then rose from the Hellenes 
Loud chant of cry of battle, and forthwith 
Echo gave answer from each island rock; 
And terror then on all the I'crsians fell 
Of fund hopus disap|iointed. Xot in flight 
The Hellenes then their solemn pieans sang: 
But with brave spirit hasting on to battle. 
With martial sound the trumi>ct fired those tanks: 
And straight with aweep of oars that flew through foam, 
They smote thu loud waves at the boatswain's call ; 
And swiftly all were manifest to sight. 
Then first their right wing moved in order meet; 
Ifext the whole line its forward course began ; 
And all at once we heard a mighty shout: 
'0 sons of Hellenes, forward, free your country; 
Free, too, your wives, your children, and the shrines 
Built to your fathers' gods, and holy tombs 
Your ancestors now rest in! Now the fight 
Is for our alV And on our side indeed 
Arose in answer din of Persian speech. 
And time to wait was over; ship on ship 

' Ilurodob>!>, vtii. 65. 

* Persian urcher, koei'linK, hii quiver banging; at hi# side and Hi* bow held in both hsni]*; 
behind, a symbol of uiici>rtain meaning. Revenw: ZOAEON' Rnnch of i^npeii; at the lid*^ 
anothfr symbol of uncertain >m>nning. Tho wholv in an iiwuiied •quare. (Silver.) 
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Dashed its bronze-pointed beak, and first a barque 

Of Hellas did the encounter fierce begin, 

And from Phoenikian vessel crashes off 

Her carved prow. And each against his neighbor 

Steers his own ship: and first the mighty flood 

Of Persian host held out. But when the ships 

Were crowded in the straits, nor could they give 

Help to each other, they with mutual shocks, 

With beaks of bronze went crushing each the other, 

Shivering their rowers' benches. And the ships 

Of Hellas, with manoeuvring not unskilful, 

Charged, circling round them. And the hulls of ships 

Floated capsized; nor could the sea be seen. 

Strewn as it was with wrecks and carcasses ; 

And all the shores and rocks were full of corpses. 

And every ship was wildly rowed in flight, 

All that composed the Persian armament. 

And they, as men spear tunnies, or a haul 

Of other fishes, with the shafts of oars, 

Or spars of wrecks went smiting, cleaving down; 

And bitter groans and wailings overspread 

The wide sea-waves, till eye of swarthy night 

Bade it all cease : and for the mass of ills, 

Kot, though my tale should run for ten full days. 

Could T in full recount them. Be assured 

That never yet so great a multitude 

Died in a single day as died in this. 

"Artembares, the lord of myriad horse, 
On the hard, flinty coasts of tlie Sileni 
Is now being dashed; and valiant Dadakes, 
Captain of thousands, smitten with the spear, 
Leapt wildly from his ship. And Tenagon, 
Best of the true old Bactrians, haunts the soil 
Of Aias' isle; Lilaios, Arsames, 
And with them too Argestes, there defeated, 
Hard by the island where the doves abound, 
Beat here and there upon the rocky shore. 
Matallos, Chrysa-born, the captain bold 
Of myriads, leader he of swarthy horse 
Some thrice ten thousand strong, has fallen low, 
His red beard, hanging all its shaggy length, 
Deep dyed with blood, and purpled all his skin. 
Arabian Magos, Bactrian Artames, 
They perished, settlers in a land full rough. 

Some Power above 

Destroyed our host, and pressed the balance down 
With most unequal fortune, and the gods 
Preserve the city of the goddess Pallas." 
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The messenger who brings to the queen these sad tidings has 
not yet completed his melancholy story : — 

"Those Persians that were in the bloom of life, 
Bravest in heart and noblest in their blood, 
And by the king himself deemed worthiest trust, 
Basely and by most shameful death have died. 
There is an isle that lies off Salamis,^ 
Small, with bad anchorage for ships, where Pan, 
Pan the dance-loving, haunts the sea-washed coast. 
There Xerxes sends these men, that when their foes, 
Being wrecked, should to the islands safely swim. 
They might with ease destroy the Hellenic host, 
And save their friends from out the deep sea's paths. 
But ill the future guessing ; for when God 
Gave the Hellenes the glory of the battle, 
In that same hour, with arms well wrought in bronze. 
Shielding their bodies, from their ships they leapt, 
And the whole isle encircled, so that we 
Were sore distressed, and knew not where to turn; 
For here men's hands hurled many a stone at them; 
And there the arrows from the archer's bow 
Smote and destroyed them; and with one great rush. 
At last advancing, they upon them dash 
And smite, and hew the limbs of these poor wretches. 
Till they each foe had utterly destroyed. 
And Xerxes, when he saw how deep the ill. 
Groaned out aloud, for he had ta'en his seat, 
With clear, wide view of all the army round. 
On a high cliff hard by the open sea; 
And tearing then his robes with bitter cry. 
And giving orders to his troops on shore, 
He sends them off in foul retreat."* 

Some particulars of the engagement may be added to the 
story of Aischylos. A wind blew daily at a certain hour through 
the strait, and Themistokles waited for it before making the 
attack. In the tumultuous waves which it caused, the heavy Per- 
sian vessels came into collision with each other, and with great 

^ Psyttaleia, where Aristeides, who had no command on shipboard, landed with archery 
and heavy-armed troops. 

^ Aischylos, The Persians (Plumptre's translation, 441-472). Athens connected the lyamefl 
of her three great poets with her recollections of this famous day. AischyloA foiij^ht at Salamiis 
it was said ; Sophokles was the leader of the chorus of young men who, l}Te in hand, chanted 
the hymn of victory and danced around the trophies ; Euripides, the son of a fugitiye family 
of Athenians, was born in SaLimis in the year of the Itattle. 
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difficulty avoided the rapid blows from the lighter Greek ships. 
To this principal cause of confusion were added the distrust of 
the Phoenicians in respect to the lonians, the diffi- 
culty for vessels of so many nations to comprehend 
and obey the same orders, and lastly, the character 
of the place, which was very unfavorable for the 
Persians. In this narrow strait they could not 
bring their vessels into action, and in every man- 
oeuvre were in each other's way. 
The Phoenicians, opposed to the Athenians, began the attack. 
Their commander, Ariabignes, a son of Darius, leaping upon the 
deck of an Athenian galley which 
was attacking his own ve.ssel, fell 
mortally wounded, and by his death 
threw into confusion the right wing, 
which he commanded.* 

A woman signalized herself in 
this battle, — Artemisia, queen of 
Karia. Her galley being closely 

pressed by an Athenian vessel,* she turned upon a Persian vessel 
and sank it. The Athenian, supposing by this that she was a 
friend, sought another adversary. Xerxes saw the action of Arte- 
misia J he thought that the vessel destroyed by her was an Athenian 
galley, and cried out that on that day men fought as women, 

' Achaimcnid king with crenellated tiara, standing, and holding by the horns two winged 
goats. Underneath, the harque, whicli among the Egyptians was the symbol of supremacy. 
On this Achaimenid stone is noticeable the union of the Assyrian and the Egyptian styles. 
(Green jasj^r. Scaraboid cone of the Cabinet de France, Catalogue, No. 1,031. Height, 
20 miltim; breadth, 15 miiitm.) 

* Jn many plans of the battle a Persian squadron is plai.'ed at the other extremity o( the 
island, to clo^c the Htrait on the side of Megara. The ai't-ount given by Herodolos, when studied 
carefully, and many reasons which we have not space to enumerate, oppose this conclusion; it 
is the rit;ht win^ of the Persians, extending from the coast of Eleusis to Salamis, whii'h seeks 
to encircle the (ireek Heet. The width of the strait from Salami.'' to Cape Amphiale is but 
twelve hundred feet. (See tlie map, p. 483). 

' Phnnii'ian galley, etiding in a lion's head, rowing to the left, and carrying three soldiers 
hating silicic is and hi-lrat-t". Undcmealli, a winged hippocampus and the murex. Keverse, 
l^cnd in Phoenician characters: '733 "1713 Sw'J', Aiitet, Icing of Gebal. Lion devouring a bull. 
Stater or didraclim of Ainet, ktii<; of Gebal (Byblos), who seems to have been a contemporary 
of Xerxes or of Artaxerxes 1. 

* This vessel was eommandcd by Anutiias, wlio after the action received the prize of 
valor among the Atlienians, and who, notwithstanding the silence of Herodotus, is said to be a 
second brother of Aischylos. 
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women as men. To lionor her courage, in the retreat he intrusted 
to her his children, whom she carried with her to Ephesos. 

Xerxes had lost two hundred vessels, the Greeks forty ; thus 
leaving a superiority in numbers still with the Persian fleet. 




[ TOWKR AT AKBROS.* 



Xerxes for a moment made a pretence of courage and confidence: 
he ordered a causeway to be formed, uniting Salaniis to the main- 
land, also a bridge of boats by connecting Phtienician merchant- 
men; and he made preparation for another naval engagement. 

' From Fieilltr, Reue durcb Griecbnilnnd. vol. ii. T.-kt. i. p. 236, fijj. 1. This towor, built 
duubtlefs to [irotect the iron tniiK^N of AmlroH, in situuUd near the village of Haghw Pctm*. 
thirty minutrs ilist&iit froDi the harbor. See L. Rom, Reiten a»f den grieckitehtn Inttln ikf 
agaiachtn Meenr, ii. 12. 
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But in reality he had lost all hope, and feared being cut off 
from Asia if he did not hasten his return. Mardonios, who had 
advised this fatal expedition, saw his ruin in its defeat. To 
escape it, he proposed to the king to remain himself in Greece, 
if three hundred thousand men were given him, to complete the 
conquest of the country ; " for," he said, " if the Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Cyprians, and Kilikians have shown themselves cowards, this 
disaster in no respect extends to the Persians." Xerxes, eager to 
escape, welcomed this proposal gladly, and on reaching Thessaly 
in his precipitate flight, he authorized Mardonios to select from 
the army the troops for whom he had asked. While the king 
was thus rapidly traversing Macedon and Thrace, his fleet, sailing 
from Phaleron in the middle of the night, made haste to reach 
the Hellespont. The Greeks, warned too late, pursued it, but in 
vain, as far as Andros. Here they held a council of war ; The- 
mistokles proposed to advance as rapidly as possible towards the 
Chersonesos, with the intention of closing against Xerxes and his 
army the passage into Asia. Eurybiades succeeded in carrying 
the opposite measure, feeling that Greece, instead of detaining 
the Barbarians and driving them to extremities, . would do well to 
make their departure easy. Themistokles yielded; but he secretly 
despatched a messenger to Xerxes, either to assume for himself 
the merit of this decision, or perhaps still more to hasten the flight 
of the king. Xerxes, however, occupied forty-five days in travers- 
ing Macedon and Thrace, marking his road with the dead, slain 
by the arrows of the inhabitants, and by hunger, thirst, and dis- 
ease. Storms had carried away the bridges, but his fleet awaited 
him and bore him to Abydos; while he thence took the road 
to Sardis, the fleet moved southward to Kyme and Samos to put 
a stop to threatening revolts in the Ionian cities. 

The Greeks, on their side, levied contributions in the Cyclades, 
to punish the islanders for their treachery to the common cause. 

Note. — On the opposite page is reproduced a ba»>relief re pr e s e nti ng the nuptials of 
Herakles and Hebe. In this fragment (from the Journal oj Hellenic Studies, toL iv., 1885, 
pi. 56, and Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, Taf. 14-16) we see Hebe led by Aphrodite and gently 
urged forward by the goddess of Persuasion {ntiBa). For the bas-relief as a whole, see 
Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plasttik, vol. i. p. 142, fig. 22. The goddess of Persuasion 
was represented on a baa-relief of archaic style which in ancient times decorated a fountain in 
Corinth. It was formerly in England in the collection of Lord Guilford. 
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TIIICMl»'TOKLES.> 



They besieged Andros, and Themistokles anoounced to the inhabi- 
tants that the Athenians had brought with them two powerful 
divinities. Persuasion and Necessity, and that therefore they 
must give the required money. To this the islanders rejoined 
that the Athenians were with good reason great and prosperous, 
and were favored by propitious gods ; since, how- 
ever, they themselves wure poor in territory, and 
had readied the lowest depths of destitution, and two 
unprofitable goddesses. Poverty and Incapacity, never 
forsook tbeir island but ever loved to dwell with 
them, therefore they, being in the possession of these 
goddesses, would give no money, and even the power 
of the Athenians could not get the better of this Incapacity. Their 
resistance was so determined that Themistokles, after besieging theui 
for a time, abandoned the attempt and sailed to 
other islands. Returning to Salamis. the Greeks 
shared the plunder; and from the portion set aside 
for Apollo a colossal statue was made, which was 
sent to Delphi. They then sailed to the isthmus, 
for t\u- purpose of conferring the prize of valor 
upon him who had proved himself most deserv- 
ing throughout the war. Each general gave his first vote for 
himself, but for the second place the majority concurred in .^elect- 
ing Themistokles. The matter, however, remained undetermined, 
the Greeks returning home without coming to a decision, " out 
of envy." .says Herodotos. Shortly after tliis. visiting Sparta, 
Themistokles was received with the greatest honors ; an olive- 
wreath was decreed to liiui, he received as a gift the finest chariot 
in Sparta, and on his return hi' was escorted to (lie frontiers by 
a band of three hundred young Spartans of tlie uoble.st families. 




• ThemiatokliMi, standine; in his galley, carrying in his rij-ht hand the wn'alli dwreiil 
him at Sparta, anJ in his left thi' tri>])hy hr i» about (o consecrati- in tlii' tciii|ik- of Arti-niis 
at .Salamis. lrf'<;cnd : AOHNAIUN. Hivcrse of :i bronze coin of Athens (HiiiU'. Mnuunirx 
•rAlhine*. jip, SO.'i-SlHi). 

' 'I'liuiiiistiikleii, stiindin<j in his "allfv anil returning triumphant from Salamis ; 1ii> 
holds the irrcath dcrre«<l him, and carries the Imphy hi' a alioul lo consecrali; in the t(-ni|>lc 
of Artemis. Tlx' owl and the si'rjH-nt of the Ert-i-hthpinn nri' on ihu pruw. Le<^nd : A6H. 
Keverse uf a hruiizu coin of Athena (ll«ul£, op. cil., pp. 3U^-3U<>). 
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IV. — Plataia and Mtkalb. 

Greece celebrated her victory while half her territory was 
still occupied by the enemy ; but a well-founded hope filled all 
hearts. While Xerxes was in Thessaly, the Spartans received an 
oracle from Delphi admonishing them to require satisfaction of 
the Persian king for the death of Leonidas, and to accept what- 
ever should be given by him. They immediately obeyed the 
order; the herald reached the army, and was brought into 
the presence of Xerxes. ''King of the Medes," he said, "the 

Spartans and Herakleidai demand of you satis- 
faction for blood, because you have slain their 
king while he was defending Greece." The 
Persian for a time was silent; then pointed 
8ILVKR COIN 1 *^ Mardonios, who stood near, and said : " This 

man shall give them the satisfaction they de- 
serve." The herald accepted the king's answer, and went away. 
It was in truth Mardonios who was destined to give the Greeks the 
satisfaction they called for. 

Relieved rather than enfeebled by the departure of the king 
and of the tumultuous crowd which accompanied him, Mardonios 
wintered in Thessaly ; in the spring he sent to the Athenians 
Alexander of Macedon, to propose terms of peace. Admiring, he 
said, their valor, the Great King desired to have them for allies ; 
he would restore to them their territory, would rebuild their tem- 
ples, and would give them in addition whatever lands they might 
desire. The Spartans, in great alarm, also sent deputies to Athens, 
who made an urgent appeal. The Athenians replied briefly and 
with vigor. ^' Go tell Mardonios," they said, '^ that so long as 
the sun follows his accustomed course in the sky, we will never 
make terms with Xerxes; but we will go forth to oppose him, 
trusting in the gods who fight for us, and in the heroes whose 
temples and images the Persians have profanely burned." Herodotos 
gives us their noble answer to the Greek envoys : — 

* P'ree horse, moving to the left. Reverse : PEAINA. Warrior fighting on foot ; he holds 
his shield on the left arm, and hurls his spear with the right (Silver. Museum of Berlin, 
Friedlander and A. tod Sallet, Das kSnigliche MumkabineU Na 71.) 
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"That the Spartans ahould fear lest wc might make terms with the 
Barbarian, was very natural ; and yet, knowing, aa you do, the mind of 
the Athenians, you seem to have entertained an unworthy fear; for there 
is noitlior so much gold anywhere in the world, nor a country so pre- 
eminent in beauty and fertility, that it would tempt us to side with the 
Uede and enslave Greece. For there are many uiid powerful considera- 
tions that would forbid us, even weru we inclined to do this. First and 
chief, the images and dwellings of the gods, burned and laid in ruins: 
this we must needs avenge to the utmost of our power, rather tliun make 
terms with the man who has ))crpctrated such deeds, f^ccondly, the 
Greek race being of the same blood and the same language, and the 
temples of the gods and sacrifices in common, and our similar customs: 
for the Athenians to become betrayers of these would not be well. Know, 
therefore, if you did not know it before, that so long as one Athenian is 
left aliv*?, wc will never make t^rms with Xerxes. Your consideration, 
however, towards us we admire, in that you take thought for ns whoso 
property is thus ruined so far as to be willing to support our families; 
and you have fulfilled the duty of benevolence ; we. however, will continue 
as we are, without being burdensome to you. Now, since matters stand 
as they do, send out an army with all haste; for the Persians will soon 
be here to invade our territory, when it is known that we will do none 
of the things they ask of us. Thei-cfore, before Mardonios reaches Attika, 
it is well that we should go to meet him in Boiotia." 

A decree required the priests to devote to the iuferDal goda 
whoever should enter into com- 
munication with the enemy. It 
is sad to be obliged to add that 
a faction in Athens, composed 
of some of the richer citizens, 
which had already begun the long 
.series of its treasonable acts 

TKTnADRACnM.' 

against liberty, considered tliis 

generous devotion madness. One man made a proposal that 
Athens should submit ; others, evrn on the day of battle, medi- 
tated defection. 

The conduct of the Spartans was most unworthv. Content 
with having broken off the negotiation between Athens and Nfar- 

' Toil, i.f ralrai..s. kiiifj of PaEonia (340-31.-. nr.). Uim-ll.-d lipa.l of Patraios. ri.jhl 
prolili;. Kevi^DU' : nATPAOY- Hnr^ienian transtixin<; with hid lance a faot-^ililier who lieA <in 
the Bfound under tin- li'ir-a"!! fi-el. and ilefirn<ls liiniodf with hh ifx-ar. 
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donios, they returned into their peninsula and occupied themselves 
in completing the wall which barred entrance to it. 

"I can give no reason why," says Herodotos, "when Alexander the 
Macedonian went to Athens, they took such pains to prevent the Athe- 
iiiaus from siding with the Mede, and then concerned themselves no far- 
ther in the case, except that, the isthmus being fortified, they thought 
they had no further need of the Athenians; whereas, when Alexander 
arrived in Attika, the wall was not yet built, and they were working at 
it, in great dread of the Persians." 

Mardonios traversed Boiotia unopposed, and re-entered Athens. 
The Athenians had again taken shelter at Salamis; Mardonios 

renewed his proposals. Lykidas, one of the 
Athenian council, ventured to express an 
opinion that it would be wise to deliberate 
on this subject and report it to the people, 

PERSIAN SIKELOS.l . , , i i i • i r 

"either because he had received money from 
Mardonios," says Herodotos, "or because such was really his 
opinion." The indignant Athenians stoned him to death ; and 
" the women, encouraging one another and uniting together, went 
of their own accord to the house of Lykidas and stoned his wife 
and children." The public indignation was almost equally great 
against Sparta. Deputies were sent to complain of her cowardly 
abandonment of Athens. The Spartans, at the time engaged in 
celebrating the festival of the Hyakinthia, took no notice of these 
reproaches. From day to day they postponed giving an answer, 
and the Athenian envoys were to leave Sparta on the following 
day, without having received any satisfaction, when a Tegean, 
Chileus by name, who had great influence with the Spartans, hear- 
ing of the situation of affairs, remonstrated with the ephoroi, and 
urged them to remember that if the Athenians should make an 
alliance with Persia, the wall across the isthmus would be far from 
sufficient to protect the Peloponnesos. Upon this, without commu- 
nicating their intention to the Athenian envoys, the Spartans at 
once, by night, sent out five thousand heavy armed troops, each 
man having with him seven armed Helots. In the morning the 
Athenian envoys, about to depart, made their last appeal, and 

1 Bust of a Persian archer wearing a denticnlated tiara, holding in one hand a how, and 
in the other a hunch of arrows. Reverse, incuv^ square. (Silrer.) 
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were informed by the ephoroi that tlie Spartan contingent waa 
already on the march. 

Receiving mtelligence of this movement from the Argives, who 
were in his interest, Mardonios quitted Attika, wliich he had com- 
pletely devastated,, and souglit in the plains of Boiotia a battle- 




OBEKK WAKRIORB KNOAOED WITH AKAEOMS.* 

field more favorable for his cavalry. Here he established an 
intrenched camp on the left bank of the Asopos. The Spartan 
army, commanded by Pausanias. traversed the isthmus, collecting 
aa it went those Peloponnesians who remained faithful to the 
common cause. At Eleusis they met the Athenians, who had 
crossed ov(;r from Salamis. and the united army marched towards 

' PftiDting on a vtm in the Oonpotitm SabourofT, in the Maneiira of Berlin (from A. Fiirt- 
w8n);ler, Colteclion Saboumff', 13th lirmuon). Two ,\ina7ons, one mounted on a white horse, 
sre fighting with two Oreekn, of whom onn In entirely nnile. Alove, at the left, a warrior b 
blowing a trumpet. The artist has inlroduiH'd this figure ami that of the .\mazon on foot only 
to fill vacant Bpatn^R. and he liu taken no ipalnt cilher to complete them or to reprctent the rut 
of the fi^iirea a» hiilden in anv way. 
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the Asopos, one hundred and ten thousand strong,' — a spectacle 
which Greece would never see again. It encamped upon the hills 
of Erjthrai, facing an enemy of three hundred thousand men, 
with perhaps fifty thousand Greek auxiliaries. Several days passed 
in skirmishes. Mardonios, to dislodge the Greeks from the strong 
position which they held, made an attack with his cavalry, under 
the command of Masistios, famous among the Persians for his 
bravery. The shock fell upon the Megarians, and after a gallant 
resistance they sent to Pausanias to say that unless they received 
speedy support they should be 
obliged to retreat. Pausanias 
called for volunteers to relieve 
the Megarians, but the danger 
was so formidable that all hesi- 
tated. At last the Athenians 
undertook the perilous task, and 
three hundriid picked men under 
Olympiodoros took up their position in the front. The Persians 
charged again, and the horse of- Masistios, who rode in advance, 
being wounded by an arrow, reared and threw his rider. As he 
fell the Athenians attacked him ; they were unable to pierce the 
golden cuirass that he wore imder his purple cloak, but a soldier 
gave him a fatal wound in the eye. A sharp struggle took place 
for the body of the slain leader ; but the whole Greek army com- 
ing up, the Persian cavalry fell back, with heavy loss. Then, 
while the Persian army gave themselves up to lamentations so 
wild and piercing that Herodotos says the sound reached over all 

• The Greifk forces were, according lo Ileroclotos (in. 2H), 38,700 lieavy-Brmed infantrv. 
— 10.000 Lai-edsmuniaDs, 8,000 AUieniHtis. 5,000 CiinntLi.inH, 800 from Leukadia and Anak~ 
torion, 500 from Amhrakia. 3110 fniin I'ollilua, 3,000 from Megara, S,UOO from Sikjon, 1,500 
from Tegea. 800 from Orclmmenos, 800 from Epidauros, 1,000 from TniUen, 400 from Myke- 
nai and Tiryns, 200 from U-]>n'on, l.UDO from ridious, 3i>i> from nermionc, COO from Kretria 
and Styra. 400 from Chalkie. 'iOO from Kcphalli-nia, 500 from Aigina. aiid GOO Plataiaiis. 
Thir« wore (ili.SOO liglit troops, of whom SS.imO wen' Ilclnts, fevea to eai-li S|)arlan. Fo.' each 
Iwavy-armed eoliliir of tlie olhor Greek (-itits (hen- wa» one light-amieif. Tlicrc were a few 
soldiers from SIoIob, Koos, Tenos, Na.xoii, and Kytlinos; also l.WOO from Tliespiai. The troops 
from Klis and Wantineia did not arrive till after the battle had bwn fought. The jMantiociana 
pursued the Persians of .^i-lalKizos as far as Thessaly, and on Ih.ir return home exiled the cen- 
eralg whose delays haii deprived them of the honor of lighting. 

* ftfounted soldier, armed with two lances. Reverse, in an incused Wjuare. goat's head; 
behind it. a cadueeus. (Itritish MiL?eiim. This coin lias been attributed U> Alexander I.) 
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Boiotia, and cut off their own hair and that of their horses and 
beast» of burden, in token uf grief, the victorious Greeks, placing 
the body on a chariot, carried it along their lines, and the sol- 
diers broke rank and rushed forward to look upon the stately 
and beautiful form of the dead general. 

Meanwhile in the position the Greeks occupied they were in 
danger of suffering from want of water, therefore Pausanias moved 
down into the plain of Plataia, where there were many streamlets, 




and the army encamped near the fountain of Oargiipliia, some on 
ulight elevations, others on tlie level ground. Here a violent dis- 
pute arose as to the dlfferiMit ]«tsitions. tlip Athenians and Tegeans 
pwoh rlaimiiiR the left wing. On eacli side wero urjjed the 
exploits of ancestors, — the Tegeans brought forward t]ie triumph 
of the hern Eehemos, whose victory over Hvllas expelled the 
Herakleidai from the Pelojiounesos : the Atticuians made mention 
of variotis exploits, from the battle of Manithon back to the 
Trojan war, and ended by leaving the decision to the Spartans, 
who unanimously declared in favor of Athens. 

The Persians had also shifted ground, and the two armies were 
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now separated only by the river Asopos. There was great hesita- 
tion on the part of both about crossing, for the diviners in both 
armies announceci evil to 
each if it began the battle. 
This delay was extremely ad- 
vantageous to the Greeks, 
for the}" were constantly re- 
ceiving reinforcements and 
supplies, while every day 
increased the diiRcnlties of 
Mardonios in respect to pro- 
visions for his immense army. 
But he hoped to employ the 
time profitably in buying 
over some of the aUied lead- 
ers and breaking up the 
league. After ten days, how- 
ever, he would wait no lon- 
ger, and notwithstanding the 
advice and warnings of those 
about him, lie announced that 
he should attack the Greeks 
early on tlie following day. 
At the same time he en- 
de!i\i>red to reassure his sub- 
ordinates, 

" Having Bummuncd the com- 
manders of battalions and the 
generals of tlie Greeks who were iii his service, he iiskcd if they knew any 
oraeic respecting the I'craians wliich predicted tliat tliey shimld be destroyed. 
But when those who were convoked remjiinci silont, sonic not knowing 
the oracles, and others kTiowinir, indeed, but not deeming it safe to men- 

' MarMu sti-lii, (liwovt-red un thv site of Dfkfleia(fri)ni llie Htill. tie Corr. helU'x.. vol. iv., 
1880, pi. 7. K. I'otlitr). The iiiscriptton givug us tlit- nnniu unil cuiintrj- of tliu soldier rif|iri- 
teiitcd, LJMU of Tegea. The bai>-relii^f fhovin tlt:it liu wa« an nn'liiT. rossiiily the hun was 
never rupri'Mcnted, or even indicated, on ihr n-lii'f. Imt tlif atlitndo of the soldier, liis Ixxly 
bending forward, tlie attentive I'sprension of thi' laii; thi; right arm entirely free from tin- 
tunic, and tlie extrnded indcx-fingi'r, — all provv thai the artist represents the moment when 
Lisa.1 liU3 just shot his arrow, and is followin<; it with his eyes. Tin- biichlur docs not intvrfen- 
with his use of tlie bow, for it Is hi-ld on the left arm and leaves the hand free. 
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tlon them, Mardonios himself said: ^ Since you either know nothing, or 
else dare not speak, I will tell you, as I know perfectly well. There is 
an oracle, importing that the Persians arriving in Oreece should sack 
the temple at Delphi, and after this should all perish. We, therefore, 
being apprised of tills, neither march against that temple nor intend to 
sack it; and thus we shall not perish on that account. Let such of you 
then as are well affected to the Persians rejoice on this account, that we 
shall vanquish the Greeks.**' 

During the night a horseman rode up to the camp of the 
Athenians and desired to confer with the generals. " Be on the 
watch," he said to them ; " Mardonios, notwithstanding the un- 
favorable omens, will attack you at daybreak. Keep my words 
secret from all men except Pauaanias, lest you ruin me. I should 
not utter them if I were not extremely concerned for the safety 
of Greece; for I am myself a Greek, and would by no means 
wish to see Greece enslaved. And if this war should terminate 
according to your wishes, it is right that you bear in mind to 
.restore my freedom, who have undertaken, for the sake of the 
Greeks, this dangerous task. I am Alexander the Macedonian." 
Having said these words, he rode away. 

Upon receipt of this information Pausanias made a change in 
the order in which the Greeks were posted, bringing the Athenians 
opposite the Persians, — as having already fought with them at 
Marathon and being familiar with their manner of fighting, — and 
opposing the Spartans to the Boiotians and Thessalians. The change 
was very gratifying to the Athenians ; but in the morning, when 
some of the Greeks in the Persian army ol)served it, they gave 
intelligence to Mardonios, who thereupon made a corresponding 
change in the disposition of his forces, so that the Spartans again 
were opposite to the Persians. Mardonios took these movements 
in the Greek army as an evidence of fear, and sent to Pausanias 
an insolent challenge to end the affair by an engagement between 
a selected number of Spartans and the same of Persians. The 
king made no reply. Two circumstances compelled the allies again 
to change their order of battle, — the horses of tin* Persian cavalry 
had complotely fouled the fountain of Gargaphia, whence the 
Greeks obtained all the water they drank, for the river was entirely 
useless to them, being within range of the bowmen ; also, supplies 
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of provisions were held back in the defiles of Kithairon by 
Theban scoute perpetually on the watch. It waa therefore deter- 
mined to move by night into a position nearer Plataia and the 
mountains through which there was communication with the Pelo- 
ponnesos. At the time appointed, the larger part of the troops 




set out, but instead of stopping at the designated positions, they 
kept on as far as a temple of Here outside the gates of Plataia. 
The Spartans and Atlienians did not leave their camp till nearly 
morning, Pausanias delaying in the attempt to persuade a brave 
but obstinate captain who, not comprehending the object of 
this movement, deemed it a retreat, and declared that he would 



' Drome wtatuuttus in tin; Cabinet de France (Catalogue, No. 2,923), in the I 
Nn[ili;!i ami in the British Muiieum (from the original ; from Overbctk. Griechuche Kuntt- 
viiilhnloiiir. veil. ii. pi. 3, Xu. I ; and triim a photograph). Zem, laurelled, holdi> with the right 
hand the tliimilerbolt, anil with the Ii^ft leann upon his sceptre; the feet arc shod with undalu, 
till' eyes incnistMl with silver. Tliis statuette was discovered with sevpnleen otherB Id a enfFv 
ii\ oak-wood in France, at ChOlon-siir-Saitne. Poseirlon. a nude figure, leans upon tuB trident; 
the staff (jiDt^di:) is n modern restoration. The Apollo of the British Museum, alto x nude 
fi^re, Mas discoTered at Parainythia in Epeiros. 

Ni>T£. — r>n the opposite page is represented (from a photograph) a colossal marble hurt 
of Hen', now in the Villa Ludovisi in Rome. ThiE< is one ci( the most justly celebrated repre- 
sentations of llie oxd'ycd (^owru) gotldfss. wifi- of Zeus and i|ueen of Olympos. The work ii 
more than a cenlurv Inter in dnU' than the statue which the .\rgive Polyklefo* eitecuteil for 
the temple of Here in Ai^s, wliieh ileteniiiiieil (he ty(n- of the jriKldess. 
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never, by flight, bring disgrace upon Sparta. From this delay it 
followed that their movement soon became visible to the Persian 
camp. 

Mardonios, in great delight, crossed the Asopos, and burled his 
Persians in much disorder upon the Spartan troops who were 




SARCOPHAGI AT PI.ATAIA.* 



PLATA I AN cora.' 



marching along on the hill-side, for the Athenians, owing to the 

route they had taken, were concealed from his sight. All the 

rest of the army of Mardonios quickly snatched 

up their standards and followed, without rank 

or order, advancing in a throng, shouting as 

they went, in the full persuasion that they were 

about to overwhelm the Greeks. 

The Spartan troops, being hotly pressed by the Persian cavalry, 
sent an urgent message, beting the Athenians to come to their 
aid, which the latter were about to do when the Greek allies of 
Mardonios fell upon them with such fury that they could do no 

1 From thu Tour -la Mondt, xxziL 48. The!« nrcoptumi are nnquenionably of much 
later date than tlia fifth century r. c. 

' Boiotian shield. Rcrene : HAA. Head of fln«, front fmr«, wearii^ the hi^ nlvphuMM. 
(Silver. British Muwum.) 
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uiore than protect themselves. The Spartans and Tegean hoplites, 
with their own light-armed troops, were an array of thirty-five 
thousand men, and perfectly capable of fighting their own battle; 
but they were, even at this critical mo- 
ment, consulting the gods by sacrifices, and 
the omens continued constantly untavoi^ 
able. Therefore they remained inactive, 
and suffered heavily under showers of ar- 
rows which the Persians directed against 
them from behind the wicker-work shields. 
Pausanias at last in despair appealed to 
the goddess Here, looking towards her tem- 
ple and imploring her not to suffer the 
hopes of the Greeks to be utterly disap- 
pointed. 

" While he was yet making this invocation," 
says Herodotos, " the Tegeans, starting first, 
advanced against the Barbarians ; and imme- 
diately after the prayer of Pausanias the omens 
became favorable when the Spartans sacrificed. 
They also then advanced against the Persians, 
and the Persians withstood tliem, laying aside 
their bows. First of all there was a contest 
around the hedge of shields, and when that was 
thrown down, an obstinate fight ensued near 
the temple of Demeter, till at last they fought 
hand to hand, and the Persians, laying hold 
of the Greek spears, broke them. And indeed in 
courage and strength the Persians were not inferior; but besides being 
lightly armed, they were ignorant of military discipline and not equal to 
their adversaries in skill ; and rushing forward singly, or in tens, or more 
or fewer in a body, they fell upon the Spartans and perished. 




IKBCRimON ON THE TRIPOD 



1 From the JahrbOch. dim kaisertich. dtutschen arckdologigehen Institutet, vol. i. (1866) 
pp. 1 T6 (■( se^. (E. Fabricius). The first three tines of the inscription have long been read : 
'AmSXXuM 6i^ trrdirarr' avaBijfi ait6 Kifitov (llblil. Inscript. gr. anliquiai., No. 70). Fabricius 
reails. irompletinjr tlie inscription : To{lit rav] trdX*/uw [(]?roX[(]/«oy. Thirtj.ono names, known 
to IIS alrundy through Ilcrodolwi (ix. SI), follow: Aaictfiiufujnoi. 'AAmiiui. Kopir0ioi. Tiytaria. 
X«(wi«0( (Fabricius, and not Sfiniiitwoi). Alyimrai. Mryn/j^t- ''EnAaiiptoi. 'V-px"!""""- *X«iuir<«- 
Ipo^antK. 'Epiaonft. lipivSioi. nXnrni^i. Gtcnrl^t. MuMJ^t- Ktioi. MriXwi. T^«oi. Nd^toi. 'Ept- 
rpiqc. XaXaS^s. Srvpjjt. fiiAiuH. ElnttdaiOTiu. AfuuiSuu. Fanaicropiris. Kiffnoi. SLiftrUH. 'A/tTrpa- 
Kivrcu- .\cn'pfaT'at. 
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"In that part vhere Mardonios happened to be, mount«d on a whit« 
horse, at the head of a thousand choseu men, the best of the Persians, — 
there they pressed their adTersaries most closely ; and as long as Mardo- 
nios was alive they held out, and defending themselves, slew many of the 
Greeks ; but when Mardonios had fallen, and the soldiers immediately sur- 
rounding him, then the rest turned to flight, 
and gave way before their adversaries. Their 
dress, too, was particularly disadvantageous to 
them, for, being light-armed, they bad to con- 
tend with heavy-armed men." 

The fugitives retreated in disorder to 
their own camp, and were followed by the 
Spartans, who vainly endeavored to force 
the entrenchment ; constantly driven back, 
they were obliged to await the arrival of 
the Athenians, for some time detained on 
the battle-held by the Greek auxiliaries of 
the Persian anny. Of theae, only the Boio- 
tiany fought with much bravery, and when 
they were finally routed, the Athenians 
turned their attention to the Persian camp. 
Here they soon made a breach in the wall, 
and the Greeks poured in, making great 
carnage in this limited .space. According 
to Herodotos, of the tliree hundred thou- 
sand men selected by Mardonios to re- 
main and complete the conquest of Greece, 

scarcely three thousand were left alive, if we except the forty 
thousand that Artabazos, foreseeing defeat, had withdrawn from 
the field at the beginning of the day, and with whom he fled in 
all haste as soon as the disaster became apparent, taking the road 
to Thrace, and spreading as he went a report that Mardonios had 
gained a great victory. Of the Spart<ins, 91 were killed, with 16 , 




' From E. Kaliricius, Jahrb. rf. t. rf. arch. Inst. 
roluiiin furmi-il hy thi- ihrei' twisted scrpi'nis. then' 
part lit one t«T|>i'nt's heail, (S. Reinach. ' 'nialoftne iln 
Xn. 603.) Th<- inwrigitiim ensmvinl on tin- liaM'i - 

RAAnAoc tvpvx^tiov muTifp€t nil 

ii ffiven ua bj Diodoraa, xi. 33. 2. 



I. i. (tSSG) pp. IH4 et tfq. Besidux llie 
left of this inODum<'nt only the up|M:r 
II mu-ifp imp. d'anlij. lU Conxianlinaple. 
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Tegeans and 52 Athenians. The other Greeks had not been 
engaged, with the exception of the Megarians, who, unexpectedly 
charged in the open plain by the Tbeban cavalry while they 
were hurrying across in disorder towards Plataia, had broken and 
lied, losing six hundred men.* 

The Atheniant) and Spartans hotly disputed the prize of valor ; 
a Megarian proposed to them to waive their claim, and all united 




in favor of the Plataians, who. according to custom, had fought 
with the Athenians. A decree proposed by Ariateidea was passed 
that the allied Greeks should form against Persia a defensive 
league, arming ]0.flOO hoplites, l.OOO horse, and 100 triremes; 
that they should annually send deputies to Plataia to commemo- 
rate, by solemn sacrifices, the death of those slain on the battle- 
field : and every five years games, failed the Festival of Liberty 
(Eleutbcria). should be celebrated there. Also that the Plataians. 



' These fiiiurcs of Ilerodotofiai 
poea too far in savinx 10,000. 



y low. Plutarch spoaks of 1,360 killed ; but Diodoros 

a photograpli. At tlie right is the village of I'lataia, >i1ualed on tiie situ of Alilu- 
UB, iu the valley of thu MulanilroB. Uu the borizoii ia Maual Mykale. 
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whose duty it was henceforth to offer sacrifices and prayers for 
the safety of Greece, should be in future regarded as a nation 
sacred and inviolate. 
An altar was erected in 
the public place to Zeus 
Eleutherios ; for the first 
sacrifice, the Plataian 
Eucheidas ran from the 
camp to Delphi, to ob- 
tain fire from the na- 
tional sanctuary, — the 
only temple of Central 
Greece that had not 
been polluted by the 
presence of Barbarians. 
The distance was more 
than sixty miles, and 
tradition says that the 
runner brought back the 
fire in one day, but. like 
the soldier of Marathon, 
fell dead on complet- 
ing his task.' 

The loot of the Per- 
sian camp was immense. 

"Pausanias, having made proclamation," says Herodotos, " that no one 
shonid touch the booty, commanded the Helots to bring together all tho 
treasures. They accordingly, dispersing themselves through the camp, 
found tents decked with gold and silver, and gilt couches, and )>lnle<l 
and golden bowls and cups and drinking vessels; they also found in 
bags, gold and silver caldrons; and from the dead bodies they stripped 
bracelets, necklaces, and scyraitars of gold ; but no account at all was 
taken of the variegated apparel. . . . Having collected the treasures 
together and taken from them a tithe for the god at Pelphi, from which 

' I'he Pythia onls-red that all thf altar-fin-s vhich hiid been polluted by llie pn'senci- c)f 
the Barbariaa:! nhould be extinguished and ru-Iii;htod from the altar at Delphi (Plutarch, 
ArUitides, 9). 

* -Marble head in a private collection (from R. Kdkiile. Hehe. 1867, pi. 1). Hobe waa the 
cliild of Zcu<i and Here. The reader should i.'ompare this bead witb that of llie Jung Ludovisi 
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the golden tripod was dedicated which stands on the three-headed brazen 
^serpent close to the altar; and having taken out a tithe for the god at 
Olympia, from which they dedicated the brazen Zeus, ten cubits liigh ; 
and a tithe to the god at the Isthmus, from which was made the brazen 
Poseidon, seven cubits high, — having taken out these, they divided the 
rest, and each took his share. . . . Now what choice presents were given 
to those who most distinguished themselves at Plataia, is mentioned by 
no one ; yet I am of opinion that such presents were given them. But 
for Pausanias, ten of everything was selected and given him, — women, 
horses, talents, camels, and all other treasures in like manner. 

" It is said also that the following occurred, — that Xerxes, fleeing 
from Greece, left all his camp equipage to Mardonios, and that Pausanias, 
therefore, seeing the equipage, with its gold and silver, and party-colored 
hangings, ordered the bakers and cooks to prepare a supper in the same 
manner as for Mardonios ; and when they, being ordered, had done so, 
that Pausanias, seeing the gold and silver couches richly carved, and the 
gold and silver tables, and magnificent preparations for the supper, aston- 
ished at the profusion set before him, in derision ordered his own attend- 
ants to prepare a Spartan supper; and that when the repast was spread, 
the difference was great, and Pausanias, laughing, sent for the generals 
of the Greeks, to whom, when they had assembled, he said, pointing to 
each preparation for supper : ' Men of Greece, I have called you together 
to show you the folly of the leader of the Medes, who, having such fare 
as this, has come to us who have such poor fare, to take it from us.' 
It is related that Pausanias said this to the generals of the Greeks." 

The dead were buried on the field, the Spartans making three 
tumuli for their oflficers, soldiers, and Helots, separately; the 
Tegeans had their sepulchre; the Athenians and Megarians theirs; 
and the Plataians were the guardians of all these graves. 

" Of all the others," says Herodotos, " whose sepulchres are seen in 
Plataia, they, as I am informed, being ashamed of their absence from the 
battle, severally threw up empty mounds for the sake of future genera- 
tions. For instance, there is a sepulchre there called that of the Aigi- 
netans, which, I hear, Kleades, a Plataian who was their friend, threw up 
ten years after the event, at the request of the Aiginetans." 

On the golden tripod at Delphi were engraved, however, the 
names of all who had taken part in the war of liberation. The 
king of Sparta had the presumption to cause this inscription to 
be engraved on it : " The leader of the Greeks, Pausanias, after 
having destroyed the Median army, consecrated this offering to 
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Apollo, — a vainglorious act, characteristic of this feeble and arro- 
gant personage, whom we shall meet with at a later period. 
Upon this the Plataians formally complained to the Amphiktyonic 
Council that one man should thus tiike to himself the honor due 
to all ; the council conderuned liis ac- 
tion, and the verse of SUnunidcs was 
erased from the tripod, and in its stead 
engraved the list of honor of the tliirty- 
one cities which liad fought at Plataia,' 

In the recent battle the Thebans 
had given active aid to Mardonios. 

On the eleventh day after the victory, the Greek army appeared 
before tlieir walls and compelled them to give up tlie authors of 
this treachery, and Pausanias had them put tu death in Corinth 
(479 B.C.). 

While the Greeks were gaining this great victory on land, 
their fleet, under command of the Spartan Leutycliides, made 
itself famous by a brilliant sea-fight, whicli was said to have 
occurred on the same day with the battle of Plataia. 

The fleet was at Delos, afraid to venture farther, notwith- 
standing the prayers of tlie Ionian exiles, who implored Ijcotychi- 
des to cross over to the Asiatic coast. Envoys from Samos were 
more successful. Leotychides sailed to tliat island ; and as the 
Persians fled at his approach, he pursued them as far as Mykale. 
The Persian troops disembarked, in order to place themselves 
under the protection of an army of sixty thousand men which 
Xerxes, who was still in Sardis. had detained to support his 
authority in Ionia. The Greeks in their turn lauded, and shortly 
perceived with astonishment that there wa.s much disorder in the 
Persian camp. The general in command, fearing treachery on 
the part of the allied Greeks, had disarmed the Samians, and was 

' TliurydiiU'!", i. 132; iii. ill; Pseuilo-nemosttu'iirfi, Atjainsl AWpVo, 97. The Fbokidinn!^ 
during the Socrod War, carrioil off thi.i Iripod. Its bnflc, con!"i!"tin<; of three bronzp Rerpcntu, 
was funnel Id 1K58 at Constantinople, whitlier it hnd betia carried bv Constantine. The ihirt;* 
one iiamos are still If^blc upon it. 

' Baallars, or Zeu* of Tarsoo, Realcd, leaning on liiii Kcptre, an<t holding in the ri);ht hand 
an ear of wheat and a bnnch of ■n'^pen : under hiv throne the ansatc eroM. Aramaie le<^>ml : 
nnbjTJ (Baalinn). Reverse : in an incused Mimire, a llun devourinj; a stag. Aramair 
le^nd : 'IT? (lHazila). The explanation of tliia legend has giren rise to manj' controvenien. 
(Tetradrachm ntnick at Tarwm.) 
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sending the Milesians away on pretext of employing them to 
guard the mountain paths. Just as the battle began, there passed 
through the Greek lines, tradition says, a rumor that, a few hours 
earlier in Boiotia, their kinsmen had defeated Mardonios. With 
redoubled confidence and ardor, the troops attacked j the Persians 
vainly sought to defend themselves behind the hedge of their 
shields, as at Plataia; they broke and fled, the camp was forced, 
the Persian generals and nearly all of the soldiers perished. This 
was the last army of Xerxes. The Athenians, commanded by 
Xanthippos, tlie father of Perikles, had the chief glory of the day, 
for they gained the victory almost unaided, the Spartans having 
lost their way in an attempt to surround the Persian camp. 

Thus not only had the Greeks repulsed the enemy who threat- 
ened their homes, but they had now tiiemselves carried hostilities 
into the country of the foe. This last victory was 
equivalent to a conquest of the ^Ega^an Sea. In less 
than a year they had defeated the Persians at Sala- 
mis. Plataia, and Mykale, and from being the attacked 
party, they had become aggressors and conquering 
invaders. Who would have believed, a few months 
earlier, that the greatness of Asia would find its grave in Greece? 
All the multitudes of the East could not prevail against that 
little nation, which had in her the twofold genius of civilization 
and of liberty. It was also a young world getting the better of a 
world grown old and exhausted. The Greeks felt this themselves. 
The divinity they invoked at Mykale, their rallying-cry, was Hebe, 
personified youth. On the same day that the battle of Salamis 
was fought, the Sicilian Greeks gained a great victory under 
Gelon of Syracuse, near Himera, destroying three hundred thou- 
sand Carthaginians.' The hour of triumph for the Hellenic race 
had struck. 

Then what long and legitimate enthusiasm ! The great Median 
epic had its inimitable historian in Herodotos, and its poet in 
Aischylos, — Herodotos, who read port.ions of his History at the 
great games of delighted and rejoicing Greece ; Aischylos, the 

* Zcua Btaoding, holding Ihe thunderbolt in his right band, and probably the angle on hi* 
left. Before him an owl. L^imd: A6E. (Rererse of a bronze Athenian coin.) 

* HerodotOB, rii. 166. 
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soldier of Marathon and Salamis, whose burning verses called out 
in the Athenian theatre tumults of applause. What transports 
must it have excited in those ardent souls to behold Atossa, the 
haughty queen who had asked Parius to give her Athenian and 
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Argive and Spartan women for her slaves, and who, now that 
Xerxes her son has gone to seek those slaves, hearing no news from 
him, and tortured with anxiety, relates to the chorus of old men 
how she has seen a kite pursue and tear the Persian eagle 1 The 

' Fnnn a photograph by Hailamc Jane Dii'ulafojr. 
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chorus, who alread}- know what has happened, reply, seeking to 
encourage her. The queen will know all, and questions them. 

^^Atossa. But first, my friends, I wish to hear of Athens: 
Where in the world do men report it standeth? 

ChoTTus, Far to the west, where sets our king, the Sungod. 

Atossa, Was it this city my son wished to capture? 

Clwrus, Aye; then would Hellas to our king be subject. 

Atossa. And have they any multitude of soldiers ? 

Chorus. A mighty host, that wrought the Medes much mischief. 

Atossa, And what besides ? Have they too wealth sufficing ? 

Chorus. A fount of silver have they, their land's treasure. 

Atossa. Have they a host in archer's skill excelling? 

Chorus. Not so; they wield the spear and shield and bucklers. 

Atossa. What shepherd rules and lords it o'er their people ? 

Chorum, Of no man are they called the slaves or subjects. 

Atossa. How then can they sustain a foe invading? 

CJiorus. So that they spoiled Darius' goodly army. 

Atossa, Dread news is thine for sires of those who are marching." 

Later the ghost of Darius appears, invoked by the old men, 
that he may tell them a cure for all the ills that have fallen 
upon Persia, and how they can now prosper best. Darius answers: 

"If ye no more attack the Hellenes' land, 
E'en though the Median host outnumbers theirs ... 
To then^ the very land is true ally, 
It slays with famine those vast multitudes." 

The chorus, in strophe and antistrophe, dilate upon the woes 
that have lately fallen on Persia : — 

"For now the land of Asia mourneth sore. 

Left desolate of men. 

'Twas Xerxes led them forth, woe, woe! 

'Twas Xerxes lost them all, woe, woe! 

'Twas Xerxes who with evil counsels sped 

Their course in sea-borne barques. 

. . • • • 

And throughout all Asia's borders 

None now own the sway of Persia, 

Nor briiijGf any more their tribute, 

Owning sway of sovereign master. 

Low upon the earth laid prostrate 

Is the strength of our great monarch. 

No more need men keep in silence 
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Tongues fast bound; for now the people 
May with freedom speak at pleasure. 
For the yoke of power is broken; 
And, blood-stained in all its meadows. 
Holds the sea-washed isle of Aias 
What was once the host of Persia/' 

These last words said to the audience two things, which gave 
the Greeks as much pleasure as their own deliverance did ; 
namely, that by reason of their victories a republican govern- 
ment had triumphed over an Oriental despotism, and liberty of 
soul over slavery. 

Then is introduced Xerxes, his kingly robes rent; and as to 
the ancients vengeance was a delicious fruit, the Greeks relished 
these humiliations of the Great King, answering with groans to 
the lamentmg chorus: — 

• 

" Xerxes. Weep for our sorrow, weep ! 
Yea, go ye to the house ! 

C/iorus. Woe for our griefs, woe, woe I 

A\'rxc^s, Cry out iin echoing cry, 

C/iorus, 111 gift of ills on ills. 

Acrxe,s. Weep on in wailing chant! 

C/iorus. Oh! ah! oh! ah! 

Xerxes. Grievous our bitter woes ! 

Chonis, Ah me ! I mourn them sore. 

Xerxes, Ply, ply your hands and groan ; 

Yea, for my sake bewail! 
Chorus, I weep in bitter grief. 
Xerxes, Cry out an echoing cry. 
Chorus, Yea, we may raise our voice, 

O Lord and King, in wail ! 
Xerxes, Raise, now, shrill cry of woe. 
Chorus, Ah mo ! ah, woe is me ! 
Xerxes. Yea, with it mingle dark . . . 
Chonis, And bitter gi*i(»vous blows. 



Xerxes, Kaise a re-echoing cry. 

Chorus, Ah, woe ! ah, woe ! 

Xerxes, Go to thy home with wailings long and loud. 

Chorus, O land of Persia, full of lamentations! 

Xerxes, Through the town raise your cries. 

Chorus, We raise them; yea, we raise. 
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Xerxea. Wail, wail, ye men that walked 30 daintily. 
Chorus. Land of Persia, full of lamentations! 

Woe I woe I 
Xerxea. Alas for those who in the triremes perished! 
Chonu. With broken cries of woe will I escort thee." 

And the chorus leaves the stage uttering wild cries, at last 
drowned in the applause of the Athenians, rejoicing spectators 
now of the drama in which they had not long hefore been them- 
selves actors on the resounding waves of Salamis. 

* Horseman armed with a shield and gitlloping to the U'ft; a coloual Victoiy Is Btandiog 
bewde the horse, and has graepetl him by the mane. Reverse : tlie hero Taraa, koeeling on a 
ddphin, which ii> swimmiDg to the left. He extendi the right hand in sign of triumph, and 
holds in the left liis sliield and two lances, in the field, lOP (-1 78). Silver coin of Tarentum 
(see p. 329). 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

FROM THE 0L08E OF THE FERSIAH IKVASION TO THE THIRTT YEARS' 

TRUOE (479-445). 

1. — The Long Walls; Peiraieus ; Athenian Confederation. 

ALTHOUGH Greece as a whole was triumphant, one State 
exulted above all the rest. The chief glory of having 
expelled the invasion belonged to Athens. '• Some deity," siiys 
Pindar,^ "-hath turned aside the atone of Tantalos which hung 
above our heads." But Herodotos, who in 
his character of historian seeks the truth in 
facts rather than in mythological allusions, 
says, *^ Athens has been the liberator of 
Greece." ^ At Marathon she conquered alone ; 

at Salamis she compelled the allies to conquer in spite of them- 
selves. The glory of Mykale was almost completely hers, and she 
shared in that of Plataia, where the Athenians displayed their 
ordinary valor, less theatrical, hut surer and more skilful than 
that of Sparta. What Greek Statfe could bring forward a name 
worthy to be placed beside the names of Miltiades, Themistokles, 
and Aristeides, — Themistokles especially, who in his faults as well 
as in his virtues was the most perfect type of the Greek race? 

* hthmic^ vii. 19. 
« vii. 39. 

' Triptolcmoft, standing on a chariot drawn by two winji^ dragons. Reyerae : a Victory 
itepping: to the rio^hU holdin*; a palm and a wreath. (Bronze.) 
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In her share of the spoils, Athens received the silver-footed throne 
of Xerxes and the scymitar of Mardonios, estimated at a value of 
three hundred darics,' — and this was no more than just. 

We know Themistokles well, — supple, crafty, bold, fruitful in 
resources even in the midst of danger ; unscrupulous as to means, 
if they lead to the end desired. His hands were 
not always pure, — so aay Herodotos and Plu- 
tarch ; he could be bribed, but he was able to 
reconcile venality with patriotism, and the bribe, 
after he had accepted it, was often employed 
in the service of liberty. Posterity, severe upon 
such adulterous alliances, judges him harshly, 
and so did Athens ; above his name history 
places the man who was the good genius of his city, — Aristeides, 
■ — whom the people, assembled in the theatre, publicly saluted as 
*' the just," and who by his moderation held back The- 
mistokles and the Athenians. Shortly after the war, 
Themistokles sought permission from the Athenians to 
carry out a plan which he said would be of great benefit 
to Athens, but must be executed in secrecy. Upon this 
the assembly empowered Aristeides to receive tlie secret, and 
judge for the State whether the plan should or should not be 
carried out. Aristeides made report that the scheme was ex- 
tremely useful, but extremely unjust ; and the people thereupon 
rejected it. The proposal of Themistokles is said to have been to 
burn the Greek fleet which was in the harbor of Pagasai, thus 
leaving Athens the sole maritime power in Greece. Aristeides 
fought at Salamis and also at Plataia. At the latter battle he 
took pains to appease his angry countrymen, offended by the 
repeated changes the Spartan general made in their position, for 
the purpose of opposing them to the Persians. "Any place is 

* Demosthenes. Against Ttmokrales, 129. 

* T<.'lriidra<'lmi iH'arIn;; the name oF Thcniistokles. Namf s of magistrates : GEMIXT., 
SEOnoMnos, AYSANI- AIkivc. AOE- Owl slanJina upon an amphora; in the field, at 
tJif rifrhl. till' prow of tlio [;alley of Tlieniistiiltlus, surmoimted hy a trophy, in memory of 
the virtorv of Sa1ami!>. Letter on the amphora, H ; under it MK, mint-mark. The whole 
mirroundoil liy an olivi'-wrealh (Beul^. Alonnaiei <!'Alliiiie», pp. .105-300). 

* Reverse of a hronitc coin of Athens, An owl ftandin;; on the extremity of the prow 
of the galley. On the ohreme is a helmeteil \u-ad of I'allas (lli'iild. Miiniiaits iI'Alheneg, 
p. 3I.S). See p. 45'2, another n>in with the Bome lyiie. 
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good," he said, " to do a man's duty and to die at his post." 
And later it was always he who acted as a peacemaker between 
the rival cities. 

Such, then, did the Athenians show themselves to be, under 
their ilhi.'itnous leaders, — brave, intelligent, re.-'ohite to serve in 
all places and by all methods tlie common cause of Greece. 

Sparta, on the contrary, remained in the shade, althouj^h placed 
by unanimous conHeut in the first rank. In each canipiiign her 
incredible delays had left the Atlie- 
nians without assistance. She gave,, 
indeed, the hero of Thermopylai, Leon- 
idas ; but Eurybiades, who received 
the prize of valor, did not merit that 
of prudence, and Pausanias, who con- 
quered at Plataia. while doing littlp 
to secure that victory, soon after dis- 
graced liis name by a guilty ambition. 

Such, however, was the ascendency 
of Lacedaemun. by reason of her an- 
cient renown, that Athens, in spite 
of her services, found only coolness 
or envy on every side. She was a 
new-comer whose fame gave offence. 
Themistokles had not allowed himself 
to be dazzled by the honors Sparta 
had paid him, but it may be they 
were the cause, among his jealous 
fellow-citizens, whose public servant 
he was, of the mistrust that kept him 
remote from any command in the memorable year of Mykale and 
Plataia. He saw his danger, and found a remedy. Athens was in 
ruins, and the statues of her gods were shattered ; aix centuries later, 
Pausanias saw them blackened and calcined by fire. The city had 
preserved these shapeless fragments that she might never forget 
the unjust aggression of the nation which thenceforth became the 
hereditary enemy of Greece. There now remained to the city of 
Pallas no other rampart than that of which the poet speaks, — her 
* Prom VincoDti, leonoffrafia grtea, pi. 14, 4. 
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valiant sons. Themistokles prevailed upon the assembly to make 
the patriotic declaration that no man should build his own hotise, 
should lay hands upon the ruins which belonged to him, until the 
city had been surrounded with a strong wall. The whole popular 
tion fell to work; for material, they took whatever lay at hand, 
— stones from tombs, columns from temples, statues of heroes and 
gods. In this way the wall was built the sooner, and it seemed 
that it would thus be the stronger. 

There was need of haste, for already the emissaries of Aigina 
had hastened to Sparta to denounce the undertaking. Sparta 
sent a deputation to Athens : " It is not suitable," the envoys said, 
"to fortify any city outside the Peloponnesos. To do so is to pre- 
pare a citadel for the Barbarians, a stronghold whence they can 
never be driven out. The real fortress of Greece is the Pelopon- 
nesos, and Sparta will render its entrance impossible. . . ." As if 
it were possible to prevent the Barbarians from landing at any one 
of a thousand points in the peninsula ! Themistokles expected 
this hypocritical counsel ; but the wall was not yet high enough 
to risk an attack, — to gain time, he caused himself to be sent 
solemnly to Sparta to carry the reply of Athens; he made the 
journey as slowly as possible, and on his arrival took no steps 
towards being received by the senate or the ephors. When the 
latter expressed astonishment, he said only that he was awaiting 
the arrival of his colleagues, detained, doubtless, by some urgent 
cause. Meantime at Athens every one was at work, — men, 
women, the aged, and children. Report of this came from every 
side to Sparta. Themistokles, being interrogated, still denied, and 
advised the ephors to send certain of their fellow-citizens to see 
with their own eyes. These were hostages for his own safety 
that he thus caused to be sent to Athens. He himself secretly 
instructed the Athenians to detain these Spartans until his own 
return ; at length, when he knew that the wall was of height suffi- 

NoTE. — The view of the Akropolis (from a photograph) on the opposite page is taken 
from the N. N. W. In tlie f ©rewound is the Theseion (see Vol. I. p. 673); at the left is 
Hymettos. The wall of Themistokles was built along the precipitous rocks on the north of 
the Akropolis, railed in ancient times the Long Rocks (Maicpai HcVpai) ; a part of it is yet 
standinsj, and presents the aspect described by Thucydides (i. 93, 1). In it may be seen 
(immediately above the northwest angle of the Theseion) parts of columns and a Doric entab- 
lature from the Parthenon burned by Xerxes. ' 
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cient to shelter the reviving city from insult, he went boldly into 
the senate at Sparta, saying ; '• The Athenians did not wait for your 
advice before abandoning their city and embarking on shipboard, nor 
have they need of it now before rebuild- 
ing their walls. Let envoys be sent to 
them on reasonable grounds, and they 
will willingly discuss what concerns the 
general interests of Greece." The Spar- 
tans were able to dissimulate. They af- 
fected to receive the news without dis- 
pleasure, and regretted that their intentions had been ao misun- 
derstood. An ancient author attributes to Themiatokles an expe- 
dient still more sure to succeed: before Salaiuis, he had bribed 
Eurybiades : he now bribed the ephors.^ 





Not Jong after, he again incurred the displeasure of the Spar- 
tans ; they wished to exclude from the Amphiktyonic Council tlie 
States that had not fought against the Persians. This would 
have been but a trivial punishment for their cowardly conduct; 
Athens, however, had an interest in supporting Iiorself against the 
supremacy of Sparta on the mainland by aid of these States of 
secondary importance. Argos, Thebes, and Thessaly. Themisfoklos 



• Boiotian iihield. Reverse : GE- Head of Ili^riikU'*, with ihe lion's skin, left profile. 
(Silver.) 

* Theopom|>oi>. qunte'l by Plutan^h, Theminloklei, 19. 
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maintained that if this proposition were favorably received, the 
supreme tribunal of the Hellenic nation would be given into the 
power of two or three cities; and it was accordingly rejected. 
But Sparta never forgave the man who had thus defeated her. 

Athens was fortified ; she now required a harbor worthy of 
her power. Phaleron was too small, and was, besides, insecure 
At the west of these roads, and five miles distant 
from the city, the coast offered three harbors of 
size to shelter four hundred vessels. The attention 
of Theniistukles had long been attracted to this 
point of the coast. Engineering works bad already 
been executed there, and he resumed them, enclos- """"z"-* 
ing Peiraieus and Mounychia with a wall about twenty-one feet 
in height and nearly seven 
miles long, broad enough for 
two chariots to pass, and 
formed of enormous blocks 
of hewn stone clamped to- 
gether with metal. The 
next work to be done was 
to unite Peiraieus with the 
city by a walled road insur- 
ing communication.' This 
project was conceived by Themistokles, and executed by Kimon 
and Perikles. To maintain the maritime supremacy of Athens, 
Themistokles would have twenty triremes built annually; and to 
increase her population he xirged upon his fellow-citizens to prom- 
ise iuuiiunities to foreigners, especially of the working-class, who 

' Uwl standing on llie prow of a galley. On the extreoiity of the prow, another owl as 
a.'ymbol. Le^ud; AGE. Tlie whole surrounded by an olive-wreath. (Bronze coin.) Beul^ 
Mminaiei d'AlAenei, p. 313. 

" Uea.1 of Kylxile, with mural crown ; Tis;ht profile. Reverse : ZMYPNAION. Lion roar- 
in;: And lifting the paw; bi-forc him the monogram of a magistrate's name; behind him, HPA- 
KAEIAOY, the name of unuChcr magistrate, lliu whole surrounded by a wreath of oak-leaves. 

' In .1 ixiuntry briiitling wilJi mountains, like Greece, many of the inhabitants dwelt near 
the shore, anil they needed fur their cities, from the point of view of defence, a sit« difficult of 
access, which they could further fortify by building a citadel, ur akropolis ; and for their com- 
mfri-c, a harlnr by which they were in corfimunicalion with the sea. They attained this object 
by eonnei'Iiiijj the harbor with the city by long walls (which they called "tegs," vnXq), ai at 
Athens and Megara, where they are no longer standing, and in Epeiroa, at Limnua (Kerva- 
Mtrd), where they have been discovered (Ileuzey, Acamania. p. 320, pi. 4). 
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might come to reside in the city.* This latter recommendation, 
liberally acted upon, had the most favorable results. From all 
parts of Greece men came to the hospitable city, and Athens 
found, later, in her increasing population the means of sending 
out numerous colonies, which contributed to her prosperity. 




After the victory of Mykale the conquerors discussed among 
themselves what should be the fate of the lonians. The Spartans, 
declaring that it was impossible to protect cities so remote from 
Greece, made a proposition that the Asiatic Greeks should aban- 



tain l<<n|^b of lime, from taxes of e' 
ins, fi)r the purpose of attracting t< 



' He vaiiseil the t-nfrnDcliieeiiienl. tor a 
those oho hired houses in thi' city, and all a 
iniliistrial class (DloiloroM, I. xi. ch. xliii.). 

* ZIIA. Fore part of a horse, gallopiug to the right. Itoverxe: in an inuiised square an 
eagle flying, with a serpent in its beak. (Silver.) 

* Horseman aniieil witli tvn hiriri'!i. dm a hiirsc stepping to the left. In the 6cld a helmet. 
Rererse : in an incused sc|uare, ZIIAPAAOKO. Ra;:le tearing a serpent with its beak. (Silver.) 
Sparadokos, lirother of Sitalkcs, was, a<'ciirdin'j to Thuoydides, king of the Odrysian Thracians 
about the year 530 B.<;. (See Bull, rfe Corr. hdlrit., vol. iii. pp. 409 el sei/.) 

* Head of Metokoa (or of DionyB.is), right profile. Legend : MHTOKO. Reverse : Iripenna 
and hiineh of griiiMJs. (.Silver.) Metokos was, according ti) Xenophon, king of the Odrysian 
Thraciana about 400 B.C. (Sec Ziilsfhrifi fUr NumUmiilik. vol. v. p. 9J>, and pi. ii. 1.) 

' lloraenian with lanee.on ah<>rs«<ral1opingtotlie right. Reverse: in two lines: SEYOA 
KOMMA- Si'uthes 1. was king of tlie Oilrysian Tliracians about A-li n. c. TIh- word KOMMA 
seems to signify "coin." (Siie Barclay V, Head, llisloria numoruro. A Manual of (Jreek 
iVumiVmnfic.', p. '240.) 

* AM.\aOKO. Bipenna. Reverse: in an incased square a magislrale's name: EUI 
AH[HOKP]rrO; in tlic centre, in a bcadcil siguare, a vine-stock. Amailokoa I- was king of 
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don their homes and take possession of the lands of those States 
of European Greece which had not fought for liberty. To destroy 
Miletos, Phokaia, Smyrna, Halikarnassos, was to give Asia back to 

barbarism. But Sparta cared nothing for that. 
Athens replied that no one had a right to inter- 
fere in the affairs of her colonies, and she allowed 
SILVER coiN.i *^^ lonians for the moment to make what terms 

they could with Persia, until she herself should 
be strong enough to undertake their deliv- 
erance. Chios, Lesbos, Samos, and most 
of the insular cities were declared mem- 
bers of the Hellenic body. 

The victory of Mykale gave the Greeks 

^ COIN OF BYZANTION,* 

the u^gaean Sea, but the enemy still pos- 
sessed Thrace. A great number of Persians, even men of the high- 
est rank, were there as residents or in garrison. First of all it 
was important to rid the European continent of these Asiatics, 
and to drive them back across the Hellespont, in the intention later 
of pursuing them thither. The Greek fleet accordingly sailed to 
destroy the bridges that Xerxes had built between Sestos and 
Abydos, . which were supposed to be still there. But Leotychides 

* Coin of the Thracian Chersonesos. Fore part of a lion, with head reverted and open 
mouth. Reverse, incused square. These coins are believed to have been minted at Kardia, 
a city of the Chersonesos. 

^ A bull ; under him a dolphin ; in the field the syllable BY, initial of Byzantion. Reverse, 
incused square. The peculiar form of the letter B will be remarked, — a form belonging to the 
Dorian alphabet. 

Note. — On the opposite page is represented a sarcophagus at Naples (from the Monum, 
delP Inst. archeoL, vol. iii. pi. 40). On the front is Protesilaos returning from the kingdom of 
Hades. The hero departed to the Trojan war on the day following his marriage, and was the 
first of all the Greeks to perish on Trojan soil. Laodamia, his wife, ceased not to lament 
him and to offer sacrifices to him. The artist represents her in her dwelling; an altar with 
wood laid upon it stands near a hermes of Dionysos, and Laodamia with a vase in her hand is 
making libations and invoking the shade of her husband, who appears behind the altar wrapped 
in his shroud. Around her are her women ; two bring baskets containing objects to be used for * 
the sacrifice. Meantime, Protesilaos, having obtained permission from Hades to return for a 
day to the earth, appears suddenly at the left, accompanied by Charon and Hermes Psycho- 
pompos; at sight of him Laodamia sinks, agitated, upon the ground. On the sides, at the 
right of Helios with radiate crown, is represented the parting of husband and wife, between 
whom stands Eros. Laodamia holds in her hand the dajrjjer with which she will kill herself as 
soon as her husband is again taken from her. On the left of Hekate, with a lighted torch in 
her hand and a crescent on her head, is represented the hero's return into the under-world. 
He is wrapped in his shroud, an<l advances slowly, guided by Eros, towards the throne of 
Hades ; Persephone stands besi<le the god. 
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found that the eea had already performed this task ; accordingly, 
he returned to the coast of the Peloponneaos. But Xarithippos 
and the Athenians were not content to _ 

have gone so far without at least recov- 
ering the Chersoiiesos, which, before tlie 
late war, had belonged to tlieui. A Per- 
sian, Artayktes, was iu command there, 
and by his acts of violence and extortion 
had made himself hated by the whole Greek population; Elaious 
could not forgive him for having profaned and pillaged the 




ACHAIMKMD CUIN.' 




temple of her hero. Protesilaos. The Athenians besieged htm 
in Sesto3, and remained all tlip autumn before the place. Famine 
finally drove out Artayktes. who. taken as he was escaping, offered 

' Af^haimeniil kins, standins. and (lriiwin2 hip bow. Tmlioof dptii-ts in front of tlic Utik 
till) head of a jroat in intaglin. nnd behind liim. nNo in ints^lio, a brnrded liend of o(ili«"sal ?i7e. 
Ri^veree, galley witti fonr pails, iijmn the waves. (Silver coin rif an Arhaimenid tinff. Imhoof- 
Hlumer, MntiMiift tp-fijnn. p. 44». nnd pi. .T. No. S.) 

* From \. I.ebbdne, Rrrhrrrhen .'iir Dilni. |il. 1 . Tliip temple In )iituated on the side of 
Monnt Kynlhop. the akropnii* «f the Inland of DeliK. It i<> e^ravMed in the hill-side, ami is a 
cyplopean work of the most anrient style. Here wn* the orarlo of DeloB. This temple nhmil)) 
be compared with that of Mount (>rhe. in Kubnia Cp. 97). 

TO,. 11.-33 
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three hundred talents to save his life. Being delivered up to the 
people of Elaious, he was crucified, after seeing his son put to 




death (478 b. c). The victorious fleet carried away to Athens 
the cables of the bridges with which Xerxes had assumed to bind 
the ocean, and hung them up in the Akropolis. 



' Bronze in the British Museum knuwn as thi,' J'aviu!-Kni<;ht Ajiollo (from a photograph). 
This is a copy of thr Didymaian statin-, (he famous vork of Katiacljiia of Sikj^on. The god 
holds in ibi; ric;ht band a Kta<:. and in the li>ft his bow. (Cf. the ApoUo found at Piombino, 
p. 201. and H coin of MiletOB, p. 1S6.) 
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Thus, even before Athens had emerged from her ruins, lier 
fleet was reconstructing her maritime empire. As early as the 
following year, the bold sailors were again at sea. To the thirty 
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FRAGMENT OF TABLET CONTAINING 8UMS LEVIED FROM THE ALLIES.* 



Athenian vessels commanded by Aristeides and Kimon, son of 
Miltiades, were added twenty galleys from the Peloponnesos ; and 
this fleet, under the command of Pausanias, set sail for Cyprus, 
expelled the Persians from the larger part of this island, then 

* Corpus inscr. Attic, i. 226, p. 96. In the treasury of Athene, in the opisthodomos of 
the Parthenon, were deposited the tributes, from which were taken for offerings to the goddess 
(oiropx^O *^°® mina out of every talent ; that is to say, one sixtieth of the entire sum. The 
thirty officers called logistai had charge of these accounts, and inscribed them on upright stone 
tablets which remain to us, an almost unbroken series from the Olympiad 81, 3 (464-453 b. c.)« 
the time when the Delian treasure was transferred to Athens, until the Olympiad 89, 4 (421- 
420). The fragment given above is engraved at the top of the first of these tablets. It reads 
as follows : Aide roiv <f>6pu)v tS>v napa touv *YXkr)voTapiZiv oir . . . €ypafift6T€V€^ virS rpuucovra aire- 
(JMvBrjaav anapxf^^^ ^5 ^^^ ^^^ * Apia-roDvot ap^ovrot *A0r)vaiois, fiva dnb rov rtiXavTov. " Here are 
levied from the tributes in the hands of the Ilellenotamiai, whose secretary was . . . , the 
offerings to the goddess which have been declared by the Thirty, under the archonship of 
Ariston, at the rate of a mina per talent.** Then follow, grouped according to regions, the 
name of the tributary allies. In the second column we read : Mapa>wrai HP : and the thin! 
column, *A/3d»;ptTai XHHFAAAn. Multiplying these figures by 60, we have the total amount 
of the tribute paid by each of these cities. Thus the sixtieth of the tribute of Maroneia being 
150 drachmas, its total will be at that time 9.000 drachmas; that is, one talent, 3,106 drachmas. 
Upon these lists see Kohler's work, Urkuntlen urid Untersuchungen zur Geschichte lifs delutch" 
aitischen Bundes, in the Ahhandl. der konigl. A lad. der Wisaenschafien zu Berlin (1869), 211 
pages. On this subject of the allies* tribute, see later. Chapter XIX. 
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returned to the Hellespont, and made the conquest of Byzantion, 
where were many Persian nobles and a great store of treasure. 

His success and fame had turned the head of Pausanias. He 
could not endure the idea that the conqueror of the Persians 
should remain a modest king of Sparta, narrowly watched and 
restrained by the ephors. His great share in the spoils of Plataia 
had but whetted his appetite for wealth. His captives initiated 
him into the manners of the Persian court; they related to him 
how the Persian nobles lived, described to him their luxury, their 
amusements, their power over all below them ; and the seductive 
picture, contrasted with the rigid laws of Sparta, quite unsettled 
this vain and feeble mind. Among his prisoners was an Eretrian 
who, for some inconsiderable treachery to Greece, had received from 
Darius four large cities of Aiolis. What would not the Great 
King give to the man who should betray all Hellas to him ? 
From that time Pausanias abandoned himself to the most extrava- 
gant hopes. By aid of prisoners whom he allowed to escape he 
entered into secret relations with Xerxes ; he asked for the 
daughter of the Persian king, promising, as a wedding gift, the 
submission of Lacedsemon. And as if he were already the son- 
in-law of the Great King, he laid aside the Greek attire, assumed 
the Persian robe, exhibited an Asiatic magnificence for which Per- 
sian gold paid, and surrounded himself with a guard of Medes 
and Egyptians. Soon forgetting that those whom he commanded 
were freemen, and not slaves, he treated the allies with the arro- 
gance of a satrap. These soon reminded him of it. The Aigine- 
tans and the Peloponnesians returned home; the rest, refusing 
longer to obey Pausanias, placed themselves under Aristeides and 
Kimon. The moderation of these two leaders had brought about 
this revolution quite as much as the violence of Pausanias 
(477 B.C.). 

It was indeed a revolution. Vainly did Sparta recall Pausa- 
nias in all haste and substitute another chief ; the allies persisted in 
their determination. The maritime supremacy passed from Sparta 
to Athens ; the Hellenic body was divided, the nation henceforth 
had two heads, — a fortunate division, because it was in accord- 
ance with the nature of things. But will there not some day 
spring forth from this a terrible war? Even now, at Sparta men 
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had already begun to speak of an armed attempt to recover that 
supremacy which Athens herself had often before conceded to tliii 
Spartans. But at this very time the second iting, Leotychides, 
the conqueror at Mykale, being sent into Thessaly to drive thence 
the Aleuadai and the other allies of Xerxes> had accepted Persian 
gold. The senate at Sparta were horrified at tlii.s corruption com- 
ing in on all sidea upon the city of Lykourgos, and one of theiu 
set forth the dangers of sending Sparum soldiers so far from 
home into the midst of Asiatic dangers and temptations, and 
mentioned Pausiinias as an example. Sparta was not destined to 
show at all times tliis wisdom. 

Aristeides personally had great power hi influencing tlie action 
of the allies. Bringing forward again the idea whicli he liad had 
at Flataia, of a permanent league against the com- 
mon foe, he now obtained its adoption. By unan- 
imous consent he was intrusted with the i\uty of 
preparing the terms of this alliance, and fixing 
the obligations of the confederates. It was agreed 
that the Greeks of Asia and the islandi^ should 
form a league whose interests would be discussed 
hy a genera] assembly ; that Athens should have 
the direction of military operations, each city retaining complete 
independence as to its interior government, and furnishing to the 
common cause men, vessels, and money, according to a schedule 
approved by the assembly. This schedule was drawn up by him 
who was not merely the most upright Athenian, but the most 
upright of all the Greek nation. In order to prepare it with 
perfect equity, Aristeides visited all the cities, on the islands as 
well as on the mainland, and investigated the strength and the 
resources of each. The annual assessment, which perhaps like the 
share of spoils offered to the gods after a victory, was a tithe,' 
amounted to four hundred and sixty talents [nearly COO.OOO dol- 

' Kevtrse ut :in .\(liinian K^trailrarhm. alpni-d by iho toUowinjr maffislratei' : IQKPATHS, 
AIONYSOAO[paE], An0A.\O*A[pi(e]. An Rvmbol nt tlie Ride of tln' iiwl h Apoll"- holding in liis 
riglit hantl statues uf llir ihnw Grace<< on a sin<!lf ha!<(-, anil in fain K-ft hand a hoir ; on ciii-Ii Mk a 
■mall grifTiD. (On the- auliject of thin explanation si-e tteulii, Monnaiet irAlhenet. pp. !i64 el ttq., 
and Furtwanclcr, in the Archanl. Zeilung, 1882, p. 332.) 

' Thasod had a revenue of thiw hundred talents (Herod., vi. 4fi). »nd {lave fifty, as ftlM> 
did Paros. The fanner owed ilsi wcaltli to Itc paid mineii, the latter lu its marUe quarries. 
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lars], — a large sum, and a proof that the Greeks of the ^Ggaean 
Sea willingly bore their share. 

Delos had been from all time the sanctuary of the Ionian 
race, who, like the Dorians, had chosen Apollo for their great 
divinity. Thucydides^ describes the ancient assemblage of lonians 
in this island, their festivals, their games, the contests of musicians 
and athletes, in the presence of deputies sent from every city. 
" Phoibos,'' says the Homeric Hymn, " thou art chiefly delighted 
in heart at Delos. There the long-trained lonians are assembled 
in honor of thee, with their children and respected wives." 
Athens, striving to restore to these festivals their ancient splen- 
dor, made the sacred island the centre of the Hellenic confedera- 
tion. At the festival of Apollo the deputies assembled, in the 
treasury of his temple the common contribution was deposited. 
The god's protection was over the alliance, and made it sacred. 
Aristeides was elected guardian of this treasure, and administered 
his office with such probity that after his death the allies would 
have none but an Athenian in his place. Thus even after his 
death his integrity still did service to his country. 



11. — Development of Democratic Institutions at Athens; 
Aristeides, Themistokles, and Pausanias. 

It is said that Themistokles ghanged the position of the bema, 
so that the orators could at any time point out to the people the 
sea lying at their feet as a part of their domain. It was in this 
direction that he now turned his attention and devoted his strength. 
He had been successful, — Athens had now a war fleet and a mer- 
chant fleet, and commerce and the industrial arts occupied a large part 
of her population; but he had given such importance to Peiraieus* 

1 ii. 104. 

2 See page 521 for a view of Peiraiens, taken from a photograph. The entrance to the 
harbor, one hundred and sixty feet wide, is indicated by the two pillars at the extremities of 
the two ancient moles. In the background is the commercial harbor (efitroplov) ; the naval 
harbor (rot ptapia) occupied at the right the basin called Kantharos. The Akropolis, with 
the ruins of the Parthenon, is seen in the distance between Mount Anchesmos at the left, 
and the hill of the Mousaieon at the right. The high mountains on the horizon are, at the 
left, Parnes and Aigaleos ; at the right, Pentelikos and Hvmettos. 
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that, according to the expression of Aristophanes, he brought to- 
gether into one the city and the sea-port ; the latter was predomi- 
nant over the former ; for when the crowd of sailors came up into 
the agora, the preponderance of the popular element was secured. 
Aristeides, more reserved, more considerate of the old families 
and of the interests of land-owners, inclined, however, in later 




HARVEST oy 



life towards democracy, making all public offices, even that of 
archon, accessible to all citizens.' Thus were aholished the privi- 
leges understood to belong to land-ownership, and a further attack 
was made on the constitution of Solon. But this constitution, 
now more than a century old, could not remain unchanged when 
around it all things had suffered alteration. If Solon had lived 
in the time of Aristeides he would have followed the same course 
which Aristeides followed. Why should a few olive-groves in 
Attika, or lands in Thrace, give a right of command over these 

' Painting on a vase in the Museum of Berlin (A. Furtwan^ler, Besehreibwtg, No. 1859), 
from 0. .lahn, Berickte Ober dk Verhandl. der kSu. tacks. Geielhch. der Wistemrh. ;u Leipzig, 
(t8G7), pi. iii. 1. Two peasants, clad in poat-skina, are employed in knocking off olives, wbicb 
ft third is picking up. (Cf. vase-painting on p. 300.) 

* Vase-painting, from O. Jahn, Ihid., pi. i. 4. Two women, with pestlea (Cnnpei), are 
pounding corn in a mortar (oXuoc) ; one has takeD Dp a handful to examine it. Andromache, 
on a vase which has been represented in Vol. I. p. 401, defends herself with a pestle of this 

* Plutarch says (in Aritteida, chap. SS) : nwo^r i^tm n^i- ircXm.'a*- 
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twenty thousand citizens, who themselves niled over a part of 
Greece and the ialands ? Moreover, a recompense was due to this 
pi'oiid democracy ; it well deserved to share in political rights, since 
it had shared in devotion and sacrifices for the country. The dis- 
tinctions formerly established between the different classes were 
therefore effaced. The thetes of the fourth class could aspire to 
an}' oiBce ; but they were now subjected to the taxes from which 
Solon had released them. 

Thus the Median wars had definitively secured to Athens that 
democratic government which Herodotos never ceases to admire. 
"A popular government bears the fairest name of all, — equality 
of rights; the magistrate obtains his office by lot, and exercises 
it under responsibility, and refers all plans to the public." ' 

A fact not sufficiently noted, which reduces to nothing many 
foolish accusations, is that which Strabo attests. After the Median 
w;tr. he says, it was the general tendency through- 
out Greece to unite separate villages into one city. 
Elis, Thebes, Argos, Mautineia, Phigalia, destroyed 
the towns and villages in their neighborhood, and 
compelled the inhabitants to reside in the capital. 
This change almost everywhere brought about a po- 
litical revolution. The direction of common affairs, hitherto aban- 
doned to a few dwellers in the fortress city, now fell into the 
hands of the people, who had become an habitual visitant in the 
agora, and a democratic government prevailed at Argos and at 
Mantineia as at Athens, whose allies the two cities now became, 
serving her as points of support in the Peloponnesos against aris- 
tocratic Sparta. 

But Athens still had the Eupatrids, and her commerce was 
soon to give her a moneyed class ; these two formed another aris- 
tocracy, who rivalled in influence the popular orators, and were 
to be a check upon the democracy in that brilliant career upon 
which they entered under the leadership of Kimon and Perikles. 
In every community which is alive, that is to say, which is in a 

' llurodotos, tii. 80. Sec nlra tlic spi-eih of Ppriklcs ■□ ThucyJides, ii. 35-46, and n. G&-fi4; 
•Iso ihc iliscoursG of Nikias. Ilic aristoeralic lender, vii. 6l-r.9, and Chapter XIX. of this work. 

' I.e2i'n<l : 4IAAEON. Tlie Neda. personiBeU, seated on a rock, with reverted bead. The 
river liolils in one hnnil a t.ill marine plant, and in the other a kantharis, from which she ia 
pouring wuter. (Reverse of « I'higaUan bronze eoin with the effigy of the Empress Pkiitilla.) 
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condition of development, there is needed, as there is for the indi- 
vidual, some restraint to keep down the pace, which would other- 
wise become headlong. This restraint Athens had during a few 
generations, while Rome had it for centuries. The greatness of 
each was due to that struggle between the aristocratic and the 
popular factions, — the former modifying the latter, but neither 
strong enough to destroy its rival and ruin itself by its own 
excesses. 

The history of Herodotos ends with the siege of Sestos, and 
from that time on we are without facts as to the later lives of 
Aristeides and Themistokles. We know not 
even witli certainty the period, place, or cir- 
cumstances of their death. Our ignorance is 
great especially as to that which concerns 

"! Ill LKADEN TESSERA.* 

Aristeides. We know only that he was so 
poor, after having long administered the richest finances of Greece, 
that the State was obliged to defray tlie expenses of his funeral, 
and to give marriage portions to his daughters. A monument 
erected by the State consecrated his memory, and his descendants 
for many generations received a pension from the public treasury. 

Themistokles was less fortunate. He made the mistake of too 
often reminding his fellow-citizens that he had saved them ; the 
temple that he erected to the goddess of Good Counsel, and in 
which he placed his own statue, seemed to aim at immortalizing 
his reproach of them. His rapacity also excited ill-will. He had 
engaged in business with a fortune of three talents; a part of his 
property, that which his friends were not able to secure and send 
to him in Asia, brought into the treasury eighty, or, as some say. 
a hundred talents. He did not understand that probity in public 
affairs was anything more than the honesty of the strong-box, 

* The Athenian Demos iM^rsonified. A leaden tessera from the Monum, deW Inst, archcol.^ 
vol. viii. pi. 32, Xo. Ho (of. Atiuuliy 18G8, pp. 273, :J0.5, and 314; and O. Benndorf, Beitr&ge zur 
Kenntnits des atlischen Theaters^ in the ZcitschriJ) fur die ^sterreirhischen (Ji/mnasieny vol. xxvi.. 
1H75, p. GOl ). On the obverse, laurelled and bearded head of Demos ; on the reverse, the three 
i^Jraees, holdin-j: oach other by the hand, and the inscription, AHMoo-ioi^. This tessera is a 
avfi^oXov (KK\r)(Tia(TTiK6v, a ticket showin'j that the holder had In-cn present at the assembly, 
and was exchaiij^ed by him for his fee, the triobolon. For the person! licit ion of the Athenian 
Demos, see Vol. I. p. .549, and p. 43 of this volume; for the n*presentation of the Athenian 
Craces (CV/fir/Ve.v), see alx)ve, p. 95. The Athenian Demos was wr)rshipi)ed at Athens in the 
same temple with the Charites. In res{H'ct to this cult, see the article by B. UaussouUier in 
the Dictionnaire des antiq, grecques et romaines, at the word Demos. 
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which gives back with fidelity that which has been intrusted to 
it; and one day, in speaking of the virtues of a military com- 
mander, he drew upon himself the severe answer of Aristeides : 
^' You forget one ; it is to have clean hands." Themistokles had 
them not. Plutarch has preserved to us some lines by the Rho- 
dian Timokreon, who lived long at Athens, where he was for a 
time the guest-friend of Themistokles. The poet accused Themis- 
tokles of being faithless towards him ;* whether this is so or not* 
we cannot tell, but the vindictive poetry remains: — 

'' Praise, if you will, Pausauias, Xanthippos, and Leotychides ; I praise 
Aristeides, the most virtuous man who was ever born in Athens, the great 
city. But Themistokles, the false and treacherous, is hated by Leto. He 
lias sold himself for a contemptible bribe, and refused to restore Timokreon 
to Salysos, his native land. For three talents he recalls some from exile, 
and banishes others, and puts still others to death. Glutted with wealth, he 
insolently displays his gold at the games which Hellas celebrates. Then 
with what meanness he entertains his guests ! " * 

It is just to add that this Rhodian was a notorious calumnia- 
tor. Simonides of Keos gave him this epitaph : '* I who lie 
here, Timokreon of Rhodes, have eaten well, drunk well, and 
said much evil of others." 

The rumors current in respect to the conqueror of Salamis at 
last found their echo in the crowd, and raised against him a 
storm of public indignation. He suffered the penalty of ostra- 
cism, which he had earlier caused to be inflicted upon Aristeides. 
" Like a broad-leaved plane-tree," he said, " under which men seek 
shelter in the storm, and whose branches they cut away after- 
wards when the weather is fair, I see the Athenians hasten to 
me when danger threatens, and drive me from the country on the 
return of peace." He withdrew to Argos, which welcomed him as 
the enemy of Sparta (470 B. c). Being accused of complicity 
with Pausanias, he was later obliged to escape to Persia. 

Pausanias, being called home by his offended fellow-citizens, 
after a time escaped from Sparta and returned to Byzantion, to 
negotiate to better advantage with Artabazos, satrap of Bithynia, 
who acted as the agent of Xerxes in this matter. Sparta again 
recalled her treacherous citizen ; and counting upon his wealth to 

1 riutarch, Life of Thendstokles, 26. 
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protect him, he dared to return, knowing that the ancient virtue 
of Sparta was greatly shaken. Venality, tliat fatal pest witli 
which the Persians inoculated Greece, showed itself audaciously 
there. However, on his arrival he was thrown into prison ; the 
case not being proved against him, he obtained his liberty, and 
more boldly than ever continued his intrigues. He was detected 
in an attempt to incite the Helots to revolt, that he might over- 
throw the ephors and gain absolute power. But the testimony of 
slaves against a Spartan could not be 
received. Shortly, proofs from his own 
hand were furnished. One of the mes- 
sengers whom he despatched to Artaba- 
zos, bethinking himself that no preceding 

, - -I i-i BRONZE COIN.* 

messenger had ever returned to Greece, 

opened the letter which had been given him to carry, and found 
among its contents the request that the bearer should be put to 
death. Upon this he delivered the letter to the ephors. They 
directed him to take shelter in a temple, as he dreaded the anger 
of Pausanias, who, soon notified, hastened thither to inquire into 
tlie cause of his messenger's conduct. The conversation, which 
was damaging to Pausanias, was overheard by some of the ephors, 
concealed for the purpose in the temple. He was about to be 
arrested on his return to Sparta ; but suspecting his danger, he 
took shelter in a building attached to the temple of Athene Chal- 
kioikos. As the ephors could not forcibly remove him, they 
walled up the door of the small building where he was, and left 
him there to die of hunger; and it is said that his aged mother 
was one of those who brought stones for the purpose. When he 
was at the point of death, the ephors removed him, that he might 
not pollute the holy place by his dead body (467 b. c). The 
illegality was flagrant, since there had been no trial ; but there 
Ciin be no doubt that he who suffered death was a criminal. 

Pausanias had made overtures to Themistokles ; but the Athe- 
nian was too sagacious to ally himself with such a madman. 
Traces of intercourse between the two were, however, discovered, 
and the Spartans hastened to accuse, at Athens, Themistokles of the 

1 Ilelmetcd head of Pallan, left profile. Reverse : M0A0Z20N. Eagle, looking left. In 
genere, (Coin of the MoloMians.) 
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crime oi treason. The Athenians sent officers to arrest him, upon 
which he fled from Argos to Korkyros, which owed to him her 
poasession of Leukadia ; the Korkyreana feared to shelter him, and 
took him back to the mainland. Pursued closely, he fomid himself 
in the territory of Admetos, king of the Molossiana. This king had 
some old hostility against Themistokles, and the exiled Athenian 
hesitated to claim shelter. But the wife of Admetos assured him 




THK AKROPOLie AT MTKENAI.' 



that he would be safe on the return of her husband, who chanced 
to be absent, if he would take the child of Admetos in his arms 
and seat himself on their hearthstone as a suppliant. The appeal 
was successful. The Molossian king refused to surrender the fugi- 

' Prom a photograph. Compare with it the Gate of tlie I.ions, Vol. I. p. 179. 

Note. — On the opposite page are represented frajrments of a frieie from the temple of 
Artemis at Magnesiaon the Alaianiiroi. 71ie subject ia one often handled by ancient senlplAri, 
— the war between the GreekB and the AmazoDii, Tt u not certain that these bas-reliefi arv 
of the Grwk epoch. (Museum of the Louvre.) 
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tive, and shortly after found bim an opportunity to go to Pydna 
in Macedon, whence he embarked for Ionia. Eucuuntering a 
heavy storm, they came near the Athenian fleet, whicli was block- 
ading Naxos. The master of the vessel wished to seek a harbor 
on the island ; but Themistokles, acknowledging his name to the 
man, was able to induce him to risk the storm for a day and 
night, rather than by landing throw the 
fugitive into the hands of his enemies. 
On reaching Ephesos, where money 
awaited him, sent by his friends at 
Alliens, he liberally rewarded the cap- 
tain ; and then, advancing boldly to the magnesian coin.' 
royal palace, presented himself to the 

king. Xerxes had recently died (4G-j B.C.); and his son, Arta- 
xerxes I., received the Athenian general favorably. Themistokles 
made known to the Persian king his present intention of btung 
as serviceable to the foes of Athens as he had formerly been 
harmful to them ; but before revealing his designs he begged to 
be allowed a year, in which to study the Persian language, so that 
he could unfold his plans without having recourse to an interpre- 
ter. Artaxerxes granted him three cities of Asia Minor, — one to 
furnish bread, another meat, and the third wine for lus table.' 
Many rumors were current as to the manner of his death, which 
took place within the year. According to Diodoros, he poisoned 
himself, that he might escape the fulfilment of his promise to 
take arms against his own country. This, if it were true, would 
be an expiation making us forget his many crimes. But more 
probable is the story of Thucydides, which represents him as 
dying of some disease. His hones, it is said, were brought back 
to Athens. His tomb at Peiraiens waa shown, but it was perhaps 
only a cenotaph. 

' Apollo, standinij:, b> ibe right, the chlamyH on hla iibouldcrs, leaninK wilb ttie left hnml on 
• tall ulivc-brani'h, Lcgentl : eKHRTOKAEOZ, Revcrvu : a UrU, proliably a crow, tlie winga 
tliiiplayiid. l^^cad : the lclU'r» MA, initials of the word Itfsgneitia. (Silver.) Uni<iin' uoin of 
the Collectiim ilo Luvnca (sw. Wsildin^ton, Mitimgff ile numhmaliqiie, IKCI, p. I). 

' ThcKi' p'lltt were Inr,^', for one of these cities, Miignt^ia, pave him inate.-i(l of bread fifty- 
talents for the jvar (Thucydidea, i.). Tliit< iiamt.- cily built him a splendid funeraal monument. 
Itemaratds Metiochos. the son of Miltiadcs (Herodotos. vi. 41), and Oongyloii of En'tria 
(Xenophun, HeUen., iii. 1, G), had receiveil a like ^itt. Ilie Ionian temple of f 
kophryne iit Majineaia wb* one of the finest in Asia Minor. 

voi- II. — 34 
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We have now ended the story of the great war. The men of 
that heroic period have passed away. Other times are beginniDg. 
Soon the sons of those who conquered at Flataia and Thermopylai 
will not hesitate at taking up in a fratricidal war the weapons of 
their fathers, stained with the blood of Asiatics. 




> THE M0UJJTAIN9 



Two old and famous cities disappeared also at this time, — 
Mykenai and Tiryns. They were destroyed by the Aleves j and 
there remain of them only the Homeric memories, some imposing 
ruins,' and many curious objects found in the recent excavations. 



ni. — KiMON. 

KiMON, the son of Miltiades, by his exploits and his policy 
belongs to the first epocli, — that of the heroes of the war of inde- 
pendence. He had neither eloquence nor any of those qualities 
which made a man popular at Athens. His life was disorderly, 

> From a photograph. The view ia taken fruQi ih» aJuopolu of Tiryos, from the eatb- 
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COIN OF BOGES (?).^ 



but he was beloved on account of his resolute and cheerful char- 
acter. The promptness with which he had supported Themistokles 
at the time of the Persian invasion, and the valor he displayed at 
Salamisy had rendered him famous; accordingly, when Aristeides, 

to maintain a balance in public affairs, urged 
him upon the political stage and opposed 
him to the too democratic influence of The- 
mistokles, he was favorably received. He 
appears to have supported the decree which 
banished the victor of Salamis. Plutarch even accuses him of 
having secured the condemnation to death of a man who brought 
secretly the wife and children of The- 
mistokles to the exiled general. But 
the shame of these acts of ingratitude 
should fall not so much on the Athe- 
nian people as upon its leaders, who 
represented to the people by turns, and 
with the same reasons in each case, that the exile or death of her 
greatest citizens was necessary to their repose or to their liberty. 
To-day, political parties out of power are in the opposition; in 
Athens when they went out of power they received sentence of 
exile. 

His lack of eloquence denied to Kimon successes in the popu- 
lar assembly. He sought others in the vast field which the sea 
opened to the Athenians, and grasped the opportunity of serving 
the national cause of all the Hellenes, and the particular interests 
of his country. In 476 b. c. he began his career with two very 
popular expeditions. In Thrace, he took Eion, whose commandant, 
the Persian Boges, rather than surrender, set it on fire and per- 
ished in the flames with his wife and children, his slaves, and all 
his treasure. By this conquest he gave his coimtry lands which 
could be distributed among the poor, and an important military 
position at the mouths of the Strymon. By the capture of the 

^ Two ji^ecse, one holdin<:r a snake in its beak; between them the letter G. Revenis 
incused square. (Silver.) 

* Cow suckling her calf; in the field a monogram in Aramaic letters, beginning with the 
letter 3, initial of the name of Boges. Tlie whole in a beaded square. Reverse: Ilorakles 
with bow and quiver, holding by the tail a lion which he is beating with his club. (Silver.) 
The coin perhaps should be attributed to another satrap, by name Bahana. 
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Island of Skyro8 he drove from the sea the pirates who had been 
lately put under the ban of the Ainphiktyonic Coimcil, and the 
colony that Athens founded here became the first ring in the long 
chaiu of her establishments in the northern part of the .^Slgsean 
Sea. At ISkyros, Kimon claimed to have found the bones of The- 
seus (469 B.C.). He had seen an eagle, he said, the bird of Zeus, 
tearing up the earth with ita powerful claws in the place where 



FBAOMENTa OF THE FRIEZE OF 1 

the hones were found ; this was enough, and would always be 
enough, to convince the public credulity. The Athenians received 
the relics of the hero amid solemn public rejoicings, and deposited 
them in a temple thenceforth consecrated as an inviolable asylum, 
in memory of him whose entire life had been employed, it was 
said, in the defence of the unfortunate. On this occasion there 
was a contest for the prize of poetry, and the youthful Sophokles 
was victorious over Aischylos. 

' Fmiti Overbeck. Ge.irhkhle der grieckixchen Ploitik, Sd edition, vol. L p. 348, fig. 77. 
Thesp fraKments were part of the western frieze ; the artist has represented the contest between 
the Lapitli? anil the Centaurg. In the upper fragment at the rif;ht may be recognized the kinjr 
of tlie Lajiithti, attacked hy two Centaurs; the king is on his knees, defending himself with hit 
shield ; the two Centaurs are trying to crush liim with a great rock. The same group OOBwm 
in the frieze of the temple of Apollo at Phigalea. 
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The Theseion, one hundred and five feet long and forty-six 
wide, the moat ancient and best preserved of all the Athenian 




ciTp or awpHRONioM,' 

temples, was built in the centre of the city, near the place devoted 
to the gymnastic exercises of the Atlienian youth. It resemblos 

1 Tliis cii|> was airciiiircd in 1671 by tlu.- Murx'uin of tbi- Liiiivrc. (Cf. Annuairt dr in 
Socitii pour I'eneouragemeai rleit illiules i/ncqiiis, invi, \i. A-i'i ; J. ilo Wide, in the Monum, 
publiapar I'Atsocialinn jiour rfHCOurogemfHlili\i fywlen grecquef, 1X72, pi. i. and li.: W. Klvin. 
Eaphmnios, Jrl editiiiti, IKXfi, pp. l»i tt xeti.) On llit biittciiii of tlu! cup is n-pn'si-nleil Amjilii- 
tritc wi-lcumiiig 'nii-Bi'iiH. 'llu; scene occur:) aniiil tlie wn%i'4. as iii inilkalc<) by the tlini' dnl- 
pbins 1ea])ing U-biiKt ibi- yniD;; liuro (OEsGYs; wbo i-ini'rrp>s from lli« wiivvn. homo on Ibc 
hantln anil lii-ai! iif 1'riruii (TITro[»j) : Anipliitrit.- (AH*r."'P<]TE), fitting; on ii rirlily adi>rniil 
■eat, cxtcnil:) liur liand I" 'l'lii-!*fiis, wlio on bin part n-s[H>n(]s to llii- frieiidly gesture. Atlk-nc 
(ABENAI'r]), standinsi «"<! fidly armi'd. luiltiin^ an owl <>n hi'r rigbt hand. ai-nNnpanut thr 
hero, llcbind ThewuH In tbi- painrcr'* Ki^aturc, Ei^p6[ttoi i]mU- 
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COIN OF KARY8T08.^ 





COIN OF NAXOB,* 



the Parthenon, being of the Doric order and very elegant design, 
but is much smaller and, hence, less impressive than the tem- 
ple of Athene. Nor had it masterpieces of art like those with 

which the Parthenon was decorated, except 
only beautiful paintings, the work of Po- 
lygnotos and Mikon. The beautiful cup 
of Euphronios perhaps gives us the sub- 
ject of one of these paintings. 

Thus Athens went on gloriously with 
her struggle against Persia, and secured the sea from pirates. 
The consciousness of her services ren- 
dered her harsh towards the allies who 
delayed their contribution or contingent 
of war. Two cities were severely dealt 
with, — Karystos, in Euboia, and the 
wealthy city of Naxos were taken after 
a long siege, and remained subject to Athens (467 b. c). 

The event was of importance ; it announced that Athens, using 
a legitimate right, would permit no allied city to withdraw from 

the confederation, nor any member 
of the league to neglect the com- 
mon obligations, while enjoying the 
security acquired at the expense 
of all. This was just. The allies 
themselves understood it to be so, 
and Athens in this war had done nothing more than execute the 
orders of the assembly at Delos. The only claim that the allies 
made was to be permitted to substitute an increased tribute in 
place of the men and vessels they had furnished up to that time. 
Kimon readily agreed to a change which by disarming the allies 
gave to his own State the supremacy upon the seas. 

Nor was it an idle royalty that Athens wielded. The very 
year of the taking of Naxos, and as if to efface the memory of 

* Head of Poseidon, rij^ht profile. Reverse : KAPY2TION. Trident, around which is 
curled a dolphin. (Bronze.) 

* Head of Dionysos, with ivy wreath; right profile. Reverse: NA27I. Dionysiac kan- 
tharis; a thyrsos on each side of it. (Bronze.) 

* Griffin. Reverse : K . . . AE. Tricjuetra. The whole in an incused square. (Silver 
coin of Ruperlis, dynasty of Xanthos, from 440 to 400 b. c.) 
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that sad victory, Kimon armed two hundred Athenian galleys; 
the allies gave him a hundred ; and with this fleet he sailed to 
Karia and Lykia, aroused all the Greek cities of those two prov- 
inces, and drove out Persian garrisons wherever he found them 









l■^ 




ft* 



estiihlished. Two hundred hostile vessels were off the mouths of 
the Eurymedon in Pamphylia. awaiting a reinforcement of eighty 
Phoenician triremes. Kimon prevented their meeting, and took or 
nank all the fleet. He disembarked at once on the adjacent shore, 
where a numerous army were encamped, disguised some of his 
soldiers in the dress of the prisoners he had taken, by this ruse 

1 LyklaD tombs, hewn in the rock at Finanu From O. Benndcrf and G. Niemann, Reittit 
in tffW™ unrf Karli-n. vol. i. (18H4) Taf. 18. 
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surprised the enemy, killed or dispersed them, and had time then 
to sail out to meet the eighty Phoenician vessels, all of which he 
destroyed (465 B.C.). On the tripod which Athens consecrated 
with a bronze palm-tree in the temple of Apollo at Delos were 
these words: '^The sea which separates Europe from Asia never 
saw an exploit like this before. Those who consecrate this tripod 
have been victorious twice in a single day by land and by sea. 
Twice Asia has groaned under their blows." 

This great success emboldened Kinion to resume his designs 
upon Thrace. The Persians occupied many posts in this region, 

and he drove them out of all, with the 
exception of Doriskos, which he could not 
take. An important affair then drew his 
attention elsewhere. Athens had quickly 

D^cHMA OF MES8ENIA.I recognized the importance of her acqui- 

sitions at the mouths of the Strymon. 
There were fertile lands, building-woods, tar, and all things necessary 
for vessels. By way of the river there was access to the interior 
of Macedon, and useful relations could be established with the 
Barbarians; and, finally, in the neighborhood were the celebrated 
mines of Mount Pangaios. Accordingly, numerous colonists from 

^ Head of Demeter, crowned with wheat-ears, left profile. Reverse : MESSANICN. Zeus 
Ithomatas, standing, hurling the thunderbolt with his right hand, and extending the left, on 
which stands an eagle. 

Note. — On pp. 537 and 541 are represented archaic bas-reliefs, discovered in 18G4 at 
Thasos by Miller, and now in the Museum of the Louvre. In the bas-reUef of p. 587, at the 
rijj:ht and left of a door, to which their steps seem to l)e directed, are five figures ; on the left 
Apollo, holding in his left hand a lyre, which had metal strings; next him, a nymph, who is 
about to place a wreath on his head ; on the right, three nymphs. The inscription engraved on 
the lintel of the door gives names to these figures : fivti<l)rji(nv KOjroKkavi wfiff)vfy€Trji Btjkv Kai 
&pa-€v &fx PovXtji irpoarfpbfv. *Oiv o{f ^c/ur oi/beo xoipov. Ov iTaio)vi(€Tai : that is to say, " To the 
Nymphs and Apollo Nymphegetes, sacrifice whatever victims you please, male or female. 
Sheep and swine are prohibited. No p%an shall he sung." On the two smaller plaque.^! 
(p. 541) we have in the lower one three female figures moving to the right; they resemble the 
nymphs of the principal bas-relief; in both, the figures wear bracelets, have a wreath or gar- 
land in the hand, and a wreath on the head. Those of the smaller bjis-relief are therefore 
evidently nymphs. In the other fragment there is a figure of Hermes, wearing the conical 
pilos; hv extends his right arm, and with his left hand holds the caduceus, which had originally 
metal scrpt»nts twined about it. Behind him advances a figure holding a garland. The inscrip- 
tion engraved on the plinth under the feet of Hermes tells us that this second figure is one of 
the Charites, or Graces. On a corresponding plat^ue, which has not been found, were doubt- 
less the other two Graces. These marbles, which, according to the hypothesis of Rayet, deco- 
rated the outside of some monumental altar situated in the open air in front of a temple, are 
among the most precious remains of Greek sculpture of the first half of the fifth century before 
Christ 
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Attika and the allied States were established at the Nine Ways, 
above Eion. Athens especially coveted the mines belonging to 
the inhabitants of Thasos. She claimed them as being a part of 
the territory that she had taken from the Persians, and on the 
refusal of the Thasians she instructed Kimon to attack their 
island. After a victory at sea he laid siege to their capital. The 
city held out for three years. When the Thasians implored aid 
from the LacedaBmonians, who saw with increasing jealousy the 
fame and power of Athens, assistance was readily promised them ; 
but a frightful calamity prevented the fulfilment of the pledge. 
An earthquake which shook all Lakonia destroyed twenty thou- 
sand persons, and at Sparta only six houses were left standing 
(464 B. c). 

At news of this disaster the Helots and Messenians, revolting, 
marched upon Sparta. The king, Archidamos, had apprehended 
this outbreak, and in all haste called the citizens to arms. His 
firm attitude saved the State amid the ruins of the city. The 
Helots, terror-stricken at the idea of having dared to face their 
masters, dispersed. The bravest of them withdrew with the Mes- 
senians to Mount Ithome, where they intrenched themselves, and 
the Third Messenian War began (464 B. c). It lasted ten years, 
— not without glory to the rebels, for more than one spot made 
famous by Aristomenes received a new consecration. On one 
occasion, in the fields of Stenyklaros, they defeated a Spartan 
corps, who left three hundred dead on the battle-field, among them 
that Alimnestos who had killed Mardonios at Plataia. 

The Thasians were therefore left to themselves, and were 
obliged to surrender and accept harsh terms; namely, to dis- 
mantle their city of its walls, to give up their vessels, their gold 
mines of SkaptS-HylS (the Hollow Wood), and their possessions 
on the mainland ; also to pay a heavy fine and an annual tribute 
(443 B. c). As part of the spoils of war, Kimon brought to 
Athens Polygnotos, a great painter. During this war the Thra- 
cian colonists of the Nine Ways, surprised by the Thracians in 
an expedition into the interior of the country, had been extermi- 
nated. Kimon was directed to avenge them. Doubtless he had 
not the means to do it, for he did not give satisfaction to the 
national honor. There was great displeasure against Kimon, and 
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it was said that he had taken a bribe from the king of Macedon, 
who did not like Athenian colonies in hia neighborhood ; on being 
tried, he was, according to some reports, acquitted; according to 
others, condemned to a fine of fifty talents. 




orrEKiMG TO J 



He had not relied upon, his victories to make sure his popu- 
larity. His patrimony and the wealth he had gained in war 
seemed to belong to his fellow-citizens rather than to himself. 
He ornamented the city with trees and statues, built one of the 
ramparts of the citadel, and a portion of the Long Walls pro- 



' Baa-relief in the Musttum of the I^urre (cf. Clarac, Mus. de sculpt., vol. iL lit psrt. 
No. 253, p. S92). In the centre, un » plinth around wliii^h a Bcrpcnt in ontwined, Btands the 
image of Atheni! PoUsh ; behind the pillar is a shield. At the right, ia a grave attitude, Btanda 
a warrior comjiletely armed ; in his right hand he carries a palm-bran<;h wliirli he is about to 
olTer to the gochlcss. The lijfure un the left idvee the mennins: of the fceiu; — the goddess ot 
Victory approaches the statue of Atlienc, holding in one hand a patera, and in the otber an 
apklaslon, ornament of the stern. The offering ia tliua shown to have been made on occaeic»i 
of a naval victory. (Cf. O. Inhn, De aiiliquisnimh Minervae limutacrix allicis, pi. ii. 3, and p. 15.) 
Aa to the name of the victorious warrior, in whom Bome have proposed to recognize Theini»- 
loldeB or Kimon, there can be do certainty. 
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jected by Themistokles j he levelled his garden walls, and opened 
the grounds to the public; daily be made all citizens of bis 
demos welcome at his table, and never went into the street with- 
out being followed by a slave, to distribute silver and garments 
to those who begged, — all this through benevolence, no doubt ; 
but also in the interests of the party whose leader he was. 

Popularity, however, escaped him. The poor understood that 
these largesses were his payment for the honors that, by their 




votes, they gave him. Men remembered that Peisistratos was 
accustomed to distribute to the poor the product of his gardens, 
and a new orator was gladly heard who declared that the State 
was too rich to leave to any private person the care of feeding 
its poor citizens. This new-comer was Perikles, the avenger of 
Themistokles, the man who carried out the projects of the great 
exile, and greater than he because always maintaining his own 
self-respect. Kimon, the ally of the Spartans in the suit against 
Themistokles, the admirer of their martial virtues and their stern 
discipline to the point that he gave to one of hia sons the name 
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Lakedaimonios,' forgot that Athens was now too great to hear 
patiently the perpetual praise of a rival who was at heart an 
enemy. For twenty years Sparta had spitefully opposed the Athe- 
nians at every point. She endeavored to prevent them from re- 
building their walls; in her anger at losing the command of the 
allied fleet, and seeing formed without her a powerful league, of 
which Athens was at once the head and the arm, she had prom- 
ised her alliance to the Thasians, and to save that people had 
meditated an invasion of Attika. The concord established by Aris- 
teides, and the oath taken at Plataia, had ceased to be in force, 
and the fault rested with those who assumed to make recognized 
by all Greece their burdensome and unprofitable supremacy. At 
the same time there was always in Athens a faction which, 
through hatred or fear of the democracy, were unmindful of the 
affronts or menaces of Sparta, and who, to preserve 
their influence, needed the support of the aristo- 
cratic city whose government was the opposite of 
the Athenian form. The services of Kimon raised 
him above the need of having recourse to this 
support ; but unfortunately his birth, bis fortune, 
his spirit of command, strengthened by bo much suc- 
cess, had made him the chief of that faction. Did he find occa- 
sion to criticise some proposed measure, he was sure to add : " It 
is not thus that affairs are managed at Sparta." Accordingly, 
when the Spartans, unable to capture Ithome, came to implore 
the assistance of Athens, " It is not fitting," Kimon said, " to leave 
Greece lame, and to deprive Athens of a useful counterpoise." 

The Athenians were not much touched by this necessity of 
having a counterpoise. "Leave her there, buried under ruins," 
Ephialtes said, " and tread under foot the pride of Sparta." How- 
ever, sentiments of honor and of magnanimity prevailed ; Kimon was 
sent to Ithome with a large army. The siege not being promoted 
tliereby, the Spartans suspected treachery ; and while retaining the 
other allies, sent the Athenians home, under the pretext that they 

' Kimon was the prvxenaa of Sparta, and received into hix own boaae all her envoyi. 

' Coin of Mei;ara. Artemis A<70t«ra. clothed io a long chiton, holding in the left hand a 
bow, and drawin;; an arrow from hiT ([uivcr. Lc-iend : MErAPEQN. Reverse of a bronte 
coin with the cfli^ of Caracalla. The temple of Artemis Agrolara M Megara ia mentioned bj 
Pausanias (L 41, 3). 
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liad no further need of their assistance (461 B. c). It was a cutting 
insult. Athens retaliated by making an alliance with Argos, who 
had just profited by the difficulties of Sparta to glut her ancient 
animosity against Mykenai.^ The Thessalians entered into the same 
league ; and some time later Megara, through hatred to Corinth, 
admitted an Athenian garrison into her walls, and into her seaport 
town, Pagai, on the Corinthian Gulf. The Athenians occupied the 
other port also, Nisaia, on the Saronic Gulf, and connected it with 
Megara, as Peiraieus was connected with Athens, by two walls a mile 
long, of which they were the guardians. 

These events were so many defeats for the friend of Sparta, 
and Kimon still further aroused the popular displeasure by oppos- 
ing a measure which was designed to complete those of Aristeides, 
The latter, by opening the public offices to the poorest citizens, 
gave them also admission to the Areiopagos ; but the aristocracy, 
intrenched in that supreme council, made it a hotbed of opposition 
to the government. Ephialtes, a friend of Perikles, a man who had 
the poverty and the integrity of Aristeides, and a gift of impetu- 
ous eloquence, made a proposal to take away from that venerated 
tribunal most of the cases of which it had had cognizance, — those 
mainly which it judged in virtue of the censorial powers which 
Solon had conferred upon it. Composed of life-members, who were 
irresponsible in the exercise of their authority, the Areiopagos was 
essentially, in the Athenian constitution, the conservative element, 

^ It has been supposed that the drama of the Suppliants, represented in 461 b. c, in 
which the Argives are commended for refusing to give up the daughters of Danaos to the 
Egyptians, was composed by Aischylos on this occasion. Three years later, in the EumenideSy 
he makes Orestes swear, on behalf of Argos, an eternal alliance between his country and 

Athens. 

" O Pallas, thou who hast redeemed my house, 
... I now wend homewartl, giving pledge 
To this thy country and its valiant host 
To stand as firm for henceforth and forever, 
That no man henceforth, chief of Argive land. 
Shall bring against it spearmen well equipped ; 
For we ourselves, though in our sepulchres, 
On those who shall transgress these oaths of ours. 
Will with inextricable evils work, 
Making their paths disheartening, and their ways 
ni-omened, that they may this toil repent. 
But if these oaths bo kept, to those who honor 
This city of great Pallas, our ally. 
Then we to them are more propitious yet." 

Lines 724, and 732-744 (Dr. Plnmptre's translation). 
VOL. II. — S5 
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hostile to innovations.^ Vainly did Aischylos, who was of the 
Eupatridai, plead for, the Areiopagos in his tragedy of the Eumaiti- 
des, where he showed Athene herself founding this tribunal, — the 




THE EUMENIDBS.l' 



incorruptible guardian of justice and of the laws;' the proposition 
was accepted. The Areiopagos henceforth had cognizance only of 
cases of premeditated homicide {<f>6vo^ €k vpovottv:), of arson, and of 
poisoning. The penalties were death and the con6scation of prop- 

' Hence AristoUe says : " In a democracj, il is the highest class which conspires " 
(Po/., V.iii.). Until as late as 477 b. c, the Areiopagos had been made up of archons elected 
from the first three classes (see Vol. I. pp, 538 et leq.), hut admitted to the Areiopngos only 
after inve.'ti^tion : . . . ol tioaiunrBinrtt dviffaaiai Wt 'Apooi' irayor (Plutarch, PerUda, 9). 
At this time must have been established the selection hy lot. 

* Relict on a great tripod-base in the Louvre, known as the Altar of the Twelve Gods 
(Frohnw Notice de la sculpture ant., No. 1, p. G). The three Eumeoides, Alekto, Tisiphone. 
and Megaira, wear diadems, ami hold in the right hand soeptrcs surmounted with a pome- 
granate. TItcy wear long chitons and mantles ; thf ir attitude is grave and calm. The name 
which Frbhncr gives to these three figures is, however, of uncertain application ; other scholars 
call them the Moir.ii or Kileithyrai. For representations of the monument itself, sm 
HiMlory of Rome, i. 677, G7M, 

* Etimenidea, lines 651-li7S (Dr. Plumptrp's translation). 
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erty (460 B. C.)- "Kimon," says Plutarch, "could not restrain 
his indignation at seeing the dignity of the Areiopagos brought 
down. He made every effort to restore its jurisdiction, and re-es- 




tablish an aristocratic government." To what extent were these 
efforts carried ? We do not know. The people put a stop to 
them by ostracism; Kimon was banished (459 b. c). 

' Vnee-piuating from Gerhard, Auaerl. Vaaenb., vol. iv. pt. 2G9-270. 1. Two epheboi ar« 
puttiQi; on their armor. The first, at the left, ia attended by tlirce persons, of whom one holds 
out to him with Imth hands hin chlamjs ; the second givea him his greaves ; the tLird, leaninj; 
on a staff, looks on. The second ephebos, on thit right, is putting on his cuirass ; a boy holds 
out to him the leather thon<;8. Hia aliiuld is at his feet. Behind the first G};ur(' on thu left U 
hun^ a bag. 2. In the centre a boy, almost entirely concealed behind a lar^e shield, offers bia 
belmet t« a bearded man who ia occupied in fastening on bis baldrick. The second ephebo* 
at the right is attaching a greave to the right leg. 
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Aischylos^ who had supported him, feared a similar fate. He 
had already been brought before the Areiopagos, on the charge of 
having revealed on the stage mysteries forbidden to the profane, 
and he was about to be condemned, when Ameinias, his brother (?), 
lifting the poet's mantle, showed his arm, mutilated at Salamis, 
and asked from the judges his acquittal as a recompense. This 
time Aischylos exiled himself and withdrew into Sicily, where he 
had already been in the time of Hiero (about 476 b. c.).^ 

The Areiopagos had been in Athens the moderating power, 
with right of veto against whatever measure might seem rash or 
dangerous. To preserve to the State this safeguard which reform 
took from it, it was decided that seven guardians of the laws, 
nomaphylakes, chosen by lot every year from among the citizens, 
should oppose measures contrary to the constitution. They pre- 
served the decrees of the popular assembly in the sanctuary of 
the Mother of the Gods, and they wore on the head a white fillet, 
which consecrated them priests of the law.^ The censorial powers 
of the Areiopagites passed to the sophronistai and the gynai- 
konomoiy who had charge of the epheboi in the gymnasium and 
of the women in the city, — that is to say, of public instruction 
and public morality (460 b. c.) 



IV. — Wars among the Greek States. 

Domestic difficulties had not slackened the efforts of Athens 
to extend or consolidate her power; never had she displayed 
greater activity. We have an inscription in which the tribe 
Erechtheis celebrated with the splendid simplicity of that day her 
warriors who had fallen during the year on the shores of Cyprus, 

^ See Chapter XX. of this work. He died at Gela in 455 B. c. On occasion of the first 
yisit of Aischylos to Syracuse, the king had ordered the representation of the Trilogy to which 
belongs the Persians, and had himself been present. The chronology of the life of Aischylos 
offers inextricable difficulties. 

"^ There is much uncertainty on the subject of the nomophylakeSf their office being insti- 
tuted as late as the time of Demetrius Phalereus, according to some ; it is probable, however, 
that he only reorganized it Cf. Starker, De NomophyL Atheniensium (1880). But it b not 
possible to reject what is said of this college by Philochoros, Fragm. des Hist, grecs^ 141, 
Didot, i. 407. 
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Phoenicia, aad Bgypt, at Halia in Alalia, before Aigina and 




Athens had undertaken the duty of expelling the Persians from 
the islands and shores of the Mediterranean, and she was never 
forgetful of this generous task. Two hundred galleys had been 
sent to Cyprus to expel thence what remained 
of Persian troops. Egypt, revolting under 
Inaros, called upon the Athenians ; they has- 
tened to the hanks of the Nile and defeated 
an army, afterwards besieging those who had 
taken shelter in Memphis, Thus the example 
of the Greeks encouraged enslaved nations to shake off their 
chains. The victories of Marathon and Salamis had not merely 
saved Hellas, they had undermined the great empire, which 
already trembled under the repeated blows it was receiving from 
the daring hand of the Athenians. 

But though Athens carried her victorious arms into distant 
lands, from the summit of the Parthenon, across Salamia, slie beheld 
islands and shores occupied by ene- 
mies, so that it behooved her to keep 
a part of her fleet at Peiraieus, ready 
to ward off some unexpected blow 
which might be dealt by her adver- 
saries. This was a matter of prudent 
forethought, for while the Athenian 
fleet of two hundred galleys and an army were in Egypt, a war 
broke out at the very gates of the city. Against Megara, the ally 
of Athens, who could bar against the Spartans the isthmus and 
the entrance into Attika, Corinth, Aigina, and Epidauros armed 
troops and ships. Repulsed in a descent on the territory of Epi- 
dauros. the Athenians were more fortunate in a searfight ; they 
defeated the allied fleet, which lost seventy galleys, and besieged 
Aigina, their mortal enemy. The Aiginetans had made this law: 
"Any Atlienian taken upon the soil of Aigina shall be put to death 




» Hemi-ilrachma of Epidauroa. Laurelled head of Asklepiog, left profile. Revew : 
a Ifturel-wreath, a monogram, En, —first two letters of the name Epidauros. 

' «aKEON. Three ox-heads, omameDted with fillets, the mu«ile« touching in tlie oenti 
Rovewe : laarel-wreath with the leU«F TOj^piJuw* ?>. Coin of the PhokidiaiMi. i^ gtntre. 
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without trial, or shall be sold as a slave."' To save the island, 
the Corinthians marched upon Megara. There remained at Athena 




HntAKLRS FlGHTntO.* 



only boys and old men ; from this material, however, Myronides 
composed an army without depriving of a single soldier the corps 

' TMogenca Laertes, iii. 19 ; Plutarch, Dion, v. 

■ From a cast. The hero, with the lion's eUo on fats head and a leather cairass, kneel* 
on one knee, drawing Ub bow. lliii was one of the ^ures in the pediment of the templa ot 
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operating against the Aiginetans, fought twice with the enemy in 
the gorges of the isthmus, and inflicted upon him a heavy disaster 
(458 B. c). The siege of Aigina lasted nine months: the city was 
dismantled; the inhabitants surrendered their remaining vessels, 
and promised tribute. 

Thus Greece tore herself with her own hands, and a first war 
with the Peloponnesos began. Who should be held responsible for 
this? Doubtless all the cities, 
among which secular hatreds 
were fermenting, — Aigina and 
Athens, Corinth and Megara, 
Argos and Mykenai; Sparta 
especially, which gave the sig- 
nal for this sacrilegious strife 
by her outrageous conduct to- 
wards the Athenians. At this 
very moment she was receiv- 
ing from tiie alarmed Arta- 
xerxes an agent who came to 
chaffer about the price of a 
Feloponnesian invasion of At^ 
tika, of which the Tbasians 
had already received a promise. 
The war with Messenia still 

lasted, and "Sparta could do nothing outside."' She dared not at 
that moment attempt so serious an enterprise, but she kept the 
money for a better time. Perikles, apprehending the danger, has- 
tened the completion of the liong Walla.* 

In 45V B. c. the Spartans felt themselves strong enough to 
make an incursion into Central Greece. Under pretext of aiding 
the Dorians against Phokis, they advanced into Boiotia; and for- 

Atlipnc at Aiirina. The wcni- h lhi> romlial of Ili'r&kle!) am) Telamon with Laomp<)ofi. As 
OD the wentcm pediment (set pp. 6ft and i!7), Athi-ni' h preiti<nt. 

' From the original in thi' Ixnivro (cf. I.. UenMy, Lfa fiijarinft rfe terrt cuile du mu*ei: 
du Louvrr, pi, xx. fig. 1 ). ■' A vouni; woman, half-nudt, scati'd in a low>bai'ked vbair, hrting 
her hanil to her huad." 

» TliHcvdidps, i. IH. 

' The wall from the citv to fhaleron was about four and a half miles ; the other, betwei'ii 
Athens and IViriueua. measured five (Thurydidea, ii. IS). A third wall, the mtddle one, waa 
constructed lator. 
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getting the part Thebes had played in the Persian war, they aided 
that city in establishing her supremacy over the rest of Boiotia, 
for the purpose o£ raising up in the immediate neighborhood of 
Athens a powerful and hostile state. Invited by a secret message 
from some of the Athenian nobles,' their army came so far as to 
encamp on the frontiers of Attika, at Tanagra. The Athenians 
hastened to meet them. Kimon, who was in the neighborhood, 




OF KITION.* 



asked to be allowed to fight, with his tribe. There were well- 
grounded suspicions against his party, if not against himself, and 
he was refused. Withdrawing, he left his armor to his friends; 
they gathered about this noble trophy, and were killed, to the last 
man. The engagement was sanguinary ; Perikles distinguished 
himself by the most brilliant valor ; the treason of the Thessalians 
gave the victory to the Spartans {457 B.C.). They only gained 
thereby the advantage of finding the passage of the isthmus 
unimpeded. By the capture of Aigina, the Athenians had taken 
the mote from the eye of Peiraieus. Even before this important 
victory, Myronides had made amends for the defeat at Tanagra by 
the destruction of a large army of Boiotians at Oinophyta, and 

> Thucydideg, i. 107, Bays: "They [the Spartans] were alao in Bome measure urged to 
this in secret by certftin of the Athenians, who hoped to put a slop to the democracy and to 
the Long Walls that were building." 

' Akarnanian drachma, in genen. The homed head of the Acheloos personified; legend : 
NATSIMAX02, a magistrate's name. ReTerse : AKAPNANQN; Zeus, slanding, launching the 
thunderbolt. 

* Cypriot Greek, fighting with a Persian; the Perwan is at the left, and links on one 
knee, struck in the breast by his opponent's lance ; he is recognizable as • Persian by the tiara 
he wears. Scarabeoiil of bronie sardonyx in the treasure of Kourion ; from G. Perrot and 
Chipiei, Hisloire de Van dans Vanliimll, toI. iii. p. C46, fig. 448. 

* Herakles standing, the lion's skin on his shoulders, holding his club in the right band, 
and his bow in the left Reverse : in an incused square, a lion devouring a stag; legend (h 
Phrenician letters : ■^nSv'^ (de BaalmtUh). Baalmelek was king of Kition from about 460 to 
420 B. c. There has lately been discoTered at Dall (Idalion), an intcriptioo concarning tliis 
king or his grandson {Acad, de* Inter, et BelU»-L., March, 1$B7). 
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this victory, giving, in Boiotia, Phokis, and a part of Lokris, the 
supremacy to the popular party, had established the influence of 
Athens over Central Greece. 

In the year 456 b. c. a fleet, under the command of Tolmides, 
burned Gythion, tlie port of Sparta, insulted Corinth in her own 
gulf, defeated tlie Sikyonians, and captured Naupaktos. The Mes- 
senian war was at that time ending. The defenders of Ithonie 
obtained the privilege of going unharmed out of the Peloponnesos ; 
Athens welcomed them, and gave them Naupaktoa, which she had 
lately conquered. Thence it was that their ancestors had gone 
fortli to conquer tlie |>enin.'sula ; a dream of like success might 
present itself to tlieir minds. 

These successes lightened the weight of the disasters expe- 
rienced in Egypt, where the army and a squadron of fifty galleys 
sent to its aid had been destroyed. 
But an attempt to re-establish a 
Thessalian chief and punish the trea- 
son of the Thessalian cavalry at Ta- 
nagra had no success, nor wa.* an 
expi^dition into Akarnania. led by 
Perikles himself, any more fortunate 
(454 B. c). Men began to remember 

the leader to wliom victory had never been false. Kimon was 
recalled, on tlie proposition of Perikles. His noble conduct and 
that of his friends at Tanagra had shown that he must not be 
included in tbe fiiction that were intriguing with the enemy as 
it liad, at Marathon and at Plataia. intrigued with the Per- 
sians, and by whose agency the upright Ephialtes had just been 
assassinated. He had perished undoubtedly for the crime with 
which Plato reproaches him ; nauiely. that he had abridged the 
powers of the Areiopagos, and had given the Athenians long 
draughts from the cup of liberty. Plutarch, although hostile to 
the democracy, explains to us more accurately what the crime 
was of this friend of Perikles : " He had rendered himself dangerous 
to the great by his inflexibility in prosecuting those who accepted 
bribes, and all ^who had committed injustice of any kind." 

' Diadpmeil head of Here, right profilr. Revenw : in a wreath of oliv&4eftv«>. a 
hoit tun\ the letterR fA. initials of the word Fdktlmf. Tetradrachm. 
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The period which follows is imperfectly known to us. The 
war languished on both sides ; there was a long negotiation 
as to terms of peace, and Kimon finally arranged only a five 
years' truce (451 b. c). This last service 
rendered to his country, he set sail for 
Cyprus with two hundred galleys, and be- 
sieged Kition, intending thence to cross 
over to Egypt ; but he died at Kition, 
whether of disease or as the result of a 
wound, is not known (449 B. c). His 
companions paid to him funeral honors 
of a kind that he would have desired. 
On the way home to Athens with his 
remains, they fell into a great Plioenician 
and Persian fleet, which they destroyed 
olf Salamis in Cyprus ; and landing the 
same day, dispersed an army which had 
been waiting for them on the adjacent 
coast. This double victory was the last 
act of the Median wars. A treaty was 
made, in which Athens bound herself to 
abstain from disturbing the Great King in 
his possessions, and to give no assistance to the Egyptians. On 
his part, the king of Persia renounced all claim to the Greek 
cities on the Asiatic coast ; that is to say, he left them under 
the protection of Athens, and acknowledging that the jEgsean 
was a Greek sea. he bound himself to send no vessels of war 
beyond the eastern promontory of Lykia, or the entrance to the 
Thracian Bosporos.' 

' Corinlhinn tcrrm-nttji. Group in ihe Miineum of thi- Louvre. (Ct. L. Heuzey, Lt» 
firjurines de lent ruilf ilu muxer da Lourrr, pi. xxiv. 6g. 1, ami p. 17.) A young Grurk, with 
bare throat and shoulder, leans upon a Bcronii young voman. who is closely wrapjud in her veil. 
Thp right arm of the former rests on lier c-omjHinion's shoulder, anil in her hami she holds an 
apple. 

« It hae been denied that this trealv was evir mniic, iieeaune Tliucydidei' does not mentioo 
it, and the account is f<tund only in hiter writers, espeeially Diodoros and riutarch, who differ 
in their aecoiint as to its date :inil conditions. But Thuiydides has been misread. Hii says 
nothini: of it, it in tnie, and cmld say nothing of it in the five or six lines tliat he devotes to this 
exjH'dition ; but in his boolc viii. chap. 5C, he fnmially jiroves that such a tiratv was made. He 
there represi-nts the PcrsiBJis as demandinn from the Athenians : 1. The aiiamlonment of Ioni» 
uid the adjacent islands ; 2. The right of constnicting a fleet and sailing the JRssiin Sea with 
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Athens abandoned hostilities with Persia, for clouds were 
already heavy. over Greece. The devouring activity of the Hel- 
lenic race could not content itself with a long peace. Quickly 
there was a return to the old habits of 
civil discord, which the Persian invasion 
had for a moment suspended. We have 
seen Argos take advantage of the em- 
barrassments of Sparta to crush Mykenai, 

^ . . DRACHMA/ 

which reproached her for her defection in 

the war of independence ; and Corinth, to threaten Megara. At an 
earlier period, Sparta had encouraged Elis to destroy the cities of the 
Pisatis, which was done so effectually that their ruins even could 
not be found in the time of Pausanias. There was not only war 
between cities, the ages past had bequeathed to each city two 
factions, between which there had not been able to spring up, 
to impose peace upon both, that intermediate class which lives 
by industry and commerce. With the exception of Athens, Cor- 
inth, and Korkyra, the Greek States were all agricultural, and 
almost in every case disdainful of all handicrafts, which they 
left to slaves. Now, a necessary consequence of slavery is to pre- 
vent the formation of a middle class. In these States, therefore, 
there were only the rich and the poor, regarding each other with 
hatred and envy, where they were not able to fling at each other 
insults, war, and death. Hence these domestic outbreaks, these 
political organizations so often overthrown, and one half of the 
population driving into exile the other half, or massacring it, 
without considering that bloodstains are ineffaceable, that crimes 

as many. vessels as they had in the time of Darius, — ri(>:ht8 that Athens had evidently taken 
from them by treaty, since they ask them back in another treaty. The pe.ice of Kimon, so 
called, which Plutarch wronorly places in 466, when nothincr was settle<l, and which is properly 
placed in 449, when hostilities ended, is attested by Isokrates, who, born in 436, is nearly a con- 
temporary {Paneg., 118 and 120 ; Areiop.^ 80, ed. Didot) ; by Demosthenes (Concerning the False 
Emhas^ll, 278, and On Behalf of the Rhoillam, 20); and by Lykourjjos {Afjaimt Leokrates), who 
are of the second ojeneration. The testimony of these four men, airreiMnjj as it does with the 
facts, seems to me of hijjher authority than the vauue assertion of Theo|>omj)os, <'ontained in 
three lines of llarpation (Frarpn, des Hist, grccs, ed. Didot, vol. i. p. .SOfi, Xo. 168), the sole 
reason allej^ed Ixiinj; that Ionian letters instead of the ancient Attic letters were used in en- 
gravin;r the treaty on marble ; it is possible that this is a copy made later to replace the lost 
or dama;;ed ori<Tinal. 

' Coin of Ilistiaia. Ileiid of the nymf>h Ilistiaia, riirht profile. Reverse: ISTIAIEQN 
The nymph, seated on a galley's prow, holding; the staff of a trophy. As symbol, a bun<*h of 
grapes. 
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call out other crimes, that morality and patriotism perish, and 
that insurrection against the law, against the State, in the end 
appears a legitimate act. How could honest and faithful citizens 
be made of these proscribed men whom we find prowling out- 
side of cities, and in such numbem that we shall shortly see them 
form armies ? 




The Delphians, allies of Sparta, were guardians of the temple 
of Apollo ; the Phokians, allies of Athens, took it from them. 
A Spartan army gave it back to its original custodians ; an 
Athenian army, led by Perikles, recaptured it for the Phokidiana 
(448 B. c). These military expeditions of the two ruling States 
across Boiotia rekindled party strifes. The Boiotian exiles of the aris- 
tocratic faction united as a military force and surprised many cities. 
The Athenian Tolmides, underestimating their strength, hastened 
against them, contrary to the advice of Perikles, with a small band, 
and was defeated and killed at Koroneia (447 B. c). This defeat 
gave back the preponderance in all the cities to the aristocratic 



> Sacrifice to Athene, on a vase of Meq^ara, From O. Tahn, De arUutuUsimu Minervae 
iimnlacris Auiris, Bonn, I86G, pi. iii. 2. At the foot of an imafte of Athene, shaped like a 
trophv, rising out of a heap of stones, and approached by a flying Victory, two persons are prc- 
parin-; to offer sacrifice, — doubtless on occasion of a victory, lie on tlie left leads a bull, whose 
head is adorned with fillets; he on the right a ram, which he holds with the right hand, and 
with the left carries a basket of fruit. A third figure, seated at the left, looks on. 
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faction, and Boiotia waa lost to Athens. A tike outbreak took 
place in Euboia, where the people of Hiatiaia, }iaving captured an 
Athenian galley, put the crew to death. Athens, roused by this 
outrage, made a vigorous effort ; Perikles set sail for Euboia with 
fifty galleys and five thousand heavy armed troops. Everything 
gave way before him ; the revolt was severely' repressed, although 




without sanguinary vengeance ; the wealtliy class {Ilippohotai) were 
expelled, and the inhabitants of Histiaia were deprived of their 
city and their lands, which were given to the poor of Athens. 
But in the mean time Megara had massacred the Athenian gai^ 
rison. and a Ppartan army, taking advantage of this revolt, which 
opened the roads across the isthmus, entered and ravaged the 
territory of Eleusis (446 b. c). 

' From a ijlioli>j:raph. The road (which forms part of the hi):hway between Megara and 
Curintli) i» huwn oiit of ihe rock, on the very eiice of the sea. It wa» hvre, act-ordins to 
legend, that the mbbt'r Skiroo Aung travellcra into the wsUr, untU he suffered the aaznt^ fato 
himself ut tlie hands of Theteua. 
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This army waa commanded by the young king, Pleistoanaz, 

whom the ephors had placed under the direction of Kleandridas. 

The latter accepted a bribe from Perikles, and returned to Sparta 

without fighting. Being accused of treason, he was condemned 

to death, but succeeded in making his escape 

#to Thourion ; Pleistoanax, being unable to pay 
the heavy fine which was imposed on him, lost 
his citizenship, and took refuge in Arkadia. In 
rendering his accounts to the people, Perikles 
placed a sum of ten talents under the head of 
'• necessary expenses." The people understood 
and accepted this, and this expenditure remained unaccounted 
for. The jealous Athenians were willing to leave this sum 
for Perikles to expend, and year by year he sent it to Sparta to 
buy such votes as were venal. This was his expense of secret 
police. 

However, the war ended unfortunately. By the treaty of 445 
B. c, which established a truce of thirty years between Sparta 
and Athens, the latter city relinquished the two harbors of 
Megara, which she could no longer keep, since the 
revolt; also Troizen, and the points she had held in 
Achaia on the Gulf of Corinth. Was this treaty a 
concession wliich the aristocratic party had extorted? 
We might believe this, on seeing its chief, Thucyd- 
ides, banished the following year, and taking refuge -obkeliam « 
in Sparta, — unless, indeed, we prefer to regard it as 
an act of extreme prudence on the part of Perikles, who since the 
destruction of the Athenian influence in Boiotia might have compre- 
hended that it was not well for Athens to seek increase of terri- 
tory on the mainland, where her fleets were useless to her, and 
where she encountered the hostility of Sparta. This view was just 
and wise. Moreover, Athens retained hegemony over the islands of 
the archipelago, over Euboia, which gave her food, and Aigina, 
which was her outpost against the Peloponnesos. Nevertheless, 

' View of the citadel of Troi^i'Ti, svirmounted by tlie temple of Athene Stheoias. Legend ; 
TPOIZHNIQN. Reverse of a brume coin of Troizen, with the effigy of Commoduu. In respect 
to Uic temple of Athene Stheniaa, see Paiisanias, ii. 30, 6, and 32, 5. 

' Vietory writing on a ehield. Engraved cornelian of the Cabinet de France, Calalogue, 
No. 1,S42. 
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the concessions she made on the mainland were painful to her 
pride. She kept a long and bitter resentment against Megara, 
the cause of the first war, — a cause also, by the base treachery 
with which she repaid the services of Athens, of that treaty 
which marked the close of the growth and perhaps the beginning 
of the decay of the Athenian empire. 



CHAPT£B XHL 

THE ATHEIIAB EMPIRE BEFOBE THE FELOFOIIESIAI WAB. 

I. — Perikles. 

"T)ERIKLES was bom in 494 B.C., — four years earlier than the 
•^ date of the first collision between Greece and Asia. His 
mother was a niece of Kleisthenes, the Athenian leader after the 
exile of the Peisistratidai, and his father, Xanthippos, the victor 
at Mykale. Perikles had great personal beauty, unless we except 
that his head, as if to correspond with his mighty intellect, was 
disproportionately large. For this reason the sculptors of his 
time always represented him helmeted.^ But however great were 
his natural abilities, he, more than any other of the eminent men 
of history, was formed by his education. 

From his early youth he was instructed in the noblest forms 
of knowledge which had up to that time exercised the human 
mind, and he received them from the lips of men of the finest 
genius, who gathered in Athens as in a common country. Zeno 
of Eleia taught him the severe doctrines and the powerful dialec- 
tics of his school. The musician Damon was employed to be his 
teacher in music {mousika) ; ^ but it was thought that the instruc- 
tor also trained his pupil in the art of governing men, and espe- 
cially of governing himself, by introducing into his soul a perfect 
harmony. To Damon, according to Plato, is attributable the 

* Unless, indeed, he is so represented to signify the position of strategos, or general, which 
he always occupied (Plutarch, Perikles^ 16). This would be the more probable conjecture, 
were it not that the comic poets made the conformation of his head the continual subject of 
their jokes. 

^ The word had in the Greek langua<:^ a much broader significance than in ours; it 
included all the domain of the nine sisters. To the Muses was committed the training of 
the mind, as gymnastics trained the body. 
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declaration that a man could not interfere with the rules of 
music without disturbing the fundamental laws of human society. 
Attacked by the comic poets, he was ostracized as a partisan of 
tyranny. Perikles had a third adviser in Anaxagoras of Klazo- 
menai, called Nous, the Mind, either because of his skill in pene- 
trating abstractions, or because he was the first to set forth clearly 
the idea of a mind in the world of matter.^ This philosopher, 
who sought beyond its physical manifestations the harmonious 
principle of the Kosmos, loved in Perikles that elevation of 
thought, that dignity of character, which appears in his eloquence 
and in his conduct. Contemporaries were so impressed with this 
splendid intellect that they gave Perikles the surname of "the 
Olympian;" and even Thucydides and Plato, his political adversa- 
ries, are ready to speak of him- as did the people of Athens.^ 

He did not act hastily, but with composure and serenity. 
Prudence, in the highest acceptation of the word, ruled his con- 
duct. Everything to him was a subject for rellection. " Never," 
says Plutarch, " did he ascend the l)ema without offering a prayer 
to the gods that no word should escape his lips that was not 
useful in the matter under discussion." He had studied physical 
and mental science, he reflected deeply upon the subject of gov- 
erning, and, above all, he studied the Athenians. No man more 
thoroughly understood this people ; none investigated more clearly 
its weaknesses, not for the purpose of deriving profit therefrom, 
but in order to oppose them. He was the first to understand 
that, for a statesman, durable influence in a city like Athens 
could be obtained only on the condition of great discretion ; and 
— a thing vastly more difficult — he acted accordingly. He knew 
that he was thought to resemble Peisistratos in features and in 
speech, and he was very careful to allay the puerile alarm 
that this resemblance already awakened. He waited, he long 
HMuained at a distance, and only slowly took any share in affairs; 
in the army, however, he manifested the most brilliant courage. 
Of noble race, he had little leaning towards the people, but policy 

^ WV shall see later that Anaxajroras did not, indei*d. <hsenjjage from matter the person- 
ality of a Kul(>r of the universe. His do(*trine was nevertheless a great effort towards estab- 
lishing the idea of ont» divim' prinoipU*. 

^ 0(^<i> fityaiXonpnrits ao(f>6v Siv^pa. (In his Meuon.) 

voi« II — ^(> 
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and reason bade him stifle liis prejudices. Kimon, at that time in 
the splendor of his victories, held the first rank in the aristocratic 
party, and this position in the popular party was occupied by no 
one; this, Perikles assumed. Since the battle of Marathon, the 
faction of the nobles had but a vexatious minority, making a 
fruitless opposition ; ouly on the popular side there was an 
opportunity to do great things, and Perikles gave himself to 
the people. 




As soon as he began to take part in public affairs, he devoted 
himself unreservedly to the work ; but not to be too much before 
the public, he rarely acted in person, usually putting forward 
some one of his friends to speak in the assembly. His hand was 
felt, but he himself was not visible. "Like the Salaminian gal- 
ley," says Plutarch, " which was kept at Athens for solemn cere- 
monies," he appeared in public only on great occasions. But 
when he did appear, he displayed sovereign authority in what he 
said, Aristophanes represents him as "launching. like Zeus, thun- 



' Fra^ent of a paintins on an amphora in the Miineoni of the Lourre, on which is rep- 
KK-Dtcd the (iiEantomnchia (Afnwim. gr. puhl. par T.Im, pom- Penc. ilet fit. gr„ 1B75, pi. 1). 
Zeus, ntandini; beside his rhariot. which in rlriven l>_v a Victorr, brandishcH the thunderbolt 
a^inst a s'^iA who threatonB him; the ^A wearii a I stuivl -wreath, and holds his sceptre in the 
left hand. 
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derbolts and lightnings which will overwhelm Greece." * This is a 
poet's satire. The eloquence of Perikles was not characterized by 
outbursts of passion and enthusiasm. '* Persuasion," says Eupolis, 




"was upon his lips;" for he gave only wise counsels, in noble 
words worthy of the great interests that he desired to serve. His 
reign, as it is sometimes called, was the supremacy of good sense. 

* Achimian*, 3.10-531. 

* Marble bust in the Vatican, from a cant. (Cf. .Viun> Pia-Clrmmtino, vol. vi. pi. 29). 
See th« bii>t in the Vatican rcpreKntei) in the frontinpifctt of thin Toliime, on which !■ engfrmved 
the inscription : UrpiA^ XaiSiwmv *AA;m(m. There are other baita of PerikW, notably om 
in ilir Itritiih Miucum, which will be rcpretented later. 
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The friend of Anaxagorau thought, like tlte philosopher, that rea- 
son should sway all things {Trdvra SiEKoV/^iicrE 1/009.) Time, imfur- 
tunately, has spared to us none of his speeches, except only these 
words, which remain in all the memoirs of him: "They are im- 
mortal," he exclaimed on one occa- 
sion, speaking of soldiers who had 
died for tiieir country, "immortal 
aa the gods ; for hy what sign do 
we recognize the gods, whose es- 
sence we cannot perceive ? We see 
tliem not ; only hy the worship paid 
them are tliey revealed to us. 
Thus wo know also those who have 
fallen for the connnon safety." In 
debate, he had the address which 
avoids obstacles, and the vigor which 
never suffers itself to be conquered. 
"When I have thrown him to the 
ground and liold liini tliere," .said 
one of his opponents, " he exclaims 
that he is not defeated, and all 
men believe hhii." Grace also was 
not lacking to his virile eloquence. 
" Our youth have fallen in battle," 
ho said at one time : '■ the year 
has lost its spring." ' 

The reserve of Perikles in pub- 
lic was not an affectation ; in his private life he manifested the same 
moderation and dignity. His life was simple, modest, frugal; his 
soul was always tranquil, alike inaccessible to the intoxication of 
success and to resentment on receiving injury. One of his 'enemies, 
a man of low condition and vile character, follo^ved the great Athe- 

' Pliiljir.li (Pfriliet, S) »ay« that this Rnat .irator ncltlior made pulilic nor lofl Id writing 
any uni- of liis BpefThes. Tlie thiTe attributed to him by Thncydidi'!! an- but a remote echo of 
his actual utli>rnnci>. 

* Marlilc lieniipfi, in the Vatit-an ; from Vi»j-onti, fMnoi/ntfia ijreca. pi. 15 a. No. S. 
Tlie inKcri[ition tnsravcil at thi' Imrtrmi of thi- pillar dfenn iJoutuful; neither is the arranse- 
ment of the hair cliaracteristic of the fifth century. The ilpsiiriifttion a then completely uncei^ 
t^n, and later we shall represent a bimt which ftt-uma mon> authentic. Ct. Bud. <Uir Inrl. 
archajl., 1869, p. 69, aod ArrMol. Zeilung, IH71. pp. ST f.l nn). 
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Marfile /^roup in the Uffizi (iailety in Fliir«nrr (from n pbotn^rtph iui<\ cwt). 
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nian through the public streets, insulting him along the way, as far 
as to his own house ; Perikles not once turned to look at the 
offender, but on reaching home called a servant and bade him take 
a torch and light the man to his house. He shared in no noisy 
pleasures, refusing all invitations to banquets or festivities. He was 
never seen in the streets except on his 
way to the council or the assembly of the 
people. Not to be at all diverted from 
public affairs by the care of his own pe- 
cuniary interests, possibly also that his 

- ,., .1.1 -r 11 1 ATHKNIAN DRACHMA.* 

irugality might be manifested, he caused 

to be sold each year and at one time all the products of his lands ; 
and daily he sent to buy in the market what was needed for the 

use of his household, in which a strict economy 
was observed. Not that he was of a sad and severe 
disposition ; in his leisure hours he surrounded him- 
self with friends, and found relaxation in talking 
of art with Pheidias, of literature with Euripides and Sophokles, of 
philosophy with Protagoras, Anaxagoras, and Sokrates ; and Aspasia 
of Miletos, whoso house was a resort for this group of distinguished 
men, threw around every subject the grace of an inimitable wit, 
which, more even than her beauty, charmed Sokrates and capti- 
vated the affections of Perikles. 

The conduct of Perikles, at once so reserved and so noble, was 
a criticism on the lavish gifts by which Kimon sought to buy 
popularity, as his irreproachable integrity recalled by contrast the 
recent memory of the rapaciousness of Themistokles. Thucydides 
and Plutarch bear this testimony to him that he did not increase 
his patrimony by a single drachma. 

The people had at last found a leader whom they could 
respect and had no cause to fear. Accordingly, they gave him 
unbounded confidence. Never man had in Athens power like him, 
and — a fact honorable both to people and leader — never was 
power gained and preserved by purer means. Without special 

* Ilelmeti'tl head of Athene, right profile. Reverse: AGE. Owl, standing; in the field, 
an olive-branch and a head of Medousa as a symbol. 

^ Owl, standing, to the left. Reverse, incused square (Beul^ Monnaiet (TAtkkneSy 64). 
Athenian gold coin. 
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title, without designated authority,* "in virtue only of his genius 
and his integrity," Perikles was for fifteen years master in Athens 
as truly, and more nobly, than Augustus in Rome. Many a time 
he rated with impunity this crowd, so frivolous, it is said, and so 
capricious; the ballot of ostracism, which smote his rival Thucy- 
dides, was never cast for him. An ancient writer well says that 
*'it was impossible to restrain the people, any more than an 
unbridled colt so daring that it would no longer obey, and now 
bit at Euboia, and now rushed upon the islands." The compari- 
son is witty, but this is history written in lampoons. Plutarch 
has made the comic poets his authority. We should remember 
that the Athenians of the time of Perikles were not like the 
base plebs of Rome, who cared only for jjciiiem et circenses, but 
were an aristocracy, elevated by its tastes, its elegance, its intel- 
lectual culture, and the habit of command above the ordinary 
condition.^ The Athenian populace was composed of slaves, for- 
eigners, metoikoiy that multitude of over a hundred thousand souls 
who thronged the city and Peiraieus; the aristocracy were the fif- 
teen or twenty thousand citizens who alone judged and made laws, 
who appointed to public office and themselves held it, and decided 
the fate of half Greece. Furthermore their sovereign assembly 
rarely had more than five thousand members in attendance.^ 

^ Perikles was, it is true, elected strategos each year ; but this title he shared with nine 
colleacrues, and he was never archon. Ahrens and Miiller are of opinion that one of the ten 
strategoi had an authority vastly greater than that of his (colleagues; as later the stratejifos ciri 
TO otrXa of the Roman epo<*h, and that hence in the expedition to Samos, Perikles had only 
subordinate colleagues. This is also the opinion of Curtius. At Marathon it was thought 
expedient to give every strategos supreme authority for his day of command, and experience 
must have taught that unity of command was still more necessary for a distant expedition. U 
seems probable, therefore, that what was granted Miltiades for a single day was granted to 
Perikles for longer time, without giving him any higher authority in Athens. 

•^ What men, as a nde, were the Athenians ! what a city was Athens I what laws ! what 
civilization! what discipline! what perfection in all the sciences and all the arts! Also, what 
politeness in ordinary business and conversation ! Theophrastos, the agreeable talker, the 
man who expressed himself divinely, was recognized as a foreigner, and so designated by a 
jKM)r woman of whom he bought herbs in the market, who pt»rceived by a lack of something 
Attic in him, which the Romans later called * urbanitv, that he was not an Athenian ; and 
Cicero relates that this great man was astonished to find that, having lived a life-time in Athens, 
possessing so perfectly the Attic tongue, and having acquired its accent by the habit of years, he 
liad not acquired something which the commonest Athenian had by nature. — La Bruy^rk, 
Diacours sur Thcophraste, 

' Herodotos, vi. 97, and Aristophanes in Lysistrata. speak of 30,000 citizens; but this is 
simply conjectural. Plutarch (Perikles, 37) mentions the census of 444, which makes the 
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From this point of view all becomes clear and comprehensible. 
Perikles, to consolidate a necessary authority, did that which the 
force of circumstances was doing also, — he 
established at the head of this empire a priv- 
ileged class, whose sentiments were daily en- 
nobled by its artists and poets. We must, 

. ri4i- r COUNCIL PERSONIFIED.* 

therefore, m speaking of the Athenians of 

that time, understand the word " people '' to mean noblesse ^ or 

aristocratic body. 

The name of Perikles will incessantly recur in this chapter. 

numbtT of actual citizens 14,040; 5,000 persons who had claimed this title without having 
a right to it were sold as slaves. But this unjustifiable assumption of citizenship was not rare; 
hence the total of the sovertagn population varied not merely hy the fact of deaths and births. 
According to Demosthenes. Atjainst Arisfo(/eiton (or the author of this oration), Athens had 
20,000 citizens ; this is the number that Aristophanes gives in The Wasps, and that can be 
derived from the lists of Thucydides when he enumerates with Perikles the Athenian troops 
at the opening of the Peloponnesian war, — in tlie active army a few hundred horse and 1.3,000 
heavy armed infantry; to irnard the fortresses, U),000 more hoplites, ineluding old men, youths 
of eighteen or twenty, and the mctoikoi, - the latter certainly the most numerous. If from this 
total of 20,000 citizens we take the aged men who no longer are occupied in pul)lic affairs, 
those absent in foreign lands f(»r business or pleasure, the Uerouchoi (of whom we shall speak 
hiter), and those inhabitants of Attika who can*d not to tiike their share in the public affairs 
of the city, it will be apparent that in reality only a few thousand citizens took part in the 
government of the State. Thucydides, who makes the remark that the {»rdinary assembly 
rarely contained .j,000 meml)ers, shows (ii. 14 and 18) that the necessity *)f eoming inside the 
city walls on the approach of the Spartans was acce])ted with great reluctance by men who 
had always been accustomed to live in the country. Xor should we wonder that the numlnT 
of citizens plena jure was so small ; it was much less at Sparta, less still at Epidauros, where 
Plutarcli {Greek Questions) finds but 180, at Ilerakleia, at Knidos, at Istros, at Thera, and 
other cities. To confer citizenship was a very serious thinir with the (1 reeks, for it meant to 
confer upon the new-<'omer cipial religious rijjhts (fArrdvai Tci>v i€pa}v), and there was cause to 
fear that the Poliac <livinities might not be satisfied. Hut it was in this wav that a citv could 
grow. The number of pseudo-<;itizens in 444 proves that to claim citizenship wron^jfully was 
common in Athens ; and this it was which enabled the Athenians to fill the gaps in th^ir jwpu- 
lation made by war, emigration, i)estilenre, and sliipwrtick ; after tlie disastrous Peloponnesian 
war, they wert* as numerous as they had l)oen lK»fore it. It was, mon*over. a kind of axiom in 
(ireece that a city ought to have but a limited numl)or of citizens. We know liow nianv wen* 
enough to Plato and Aristotle. Hippodamos, author of a treatise on Politics, limits his mo<lol 
city to 10,000. According to Diodoros (xviii. 18,4) the reform of 322, which reduced the 
numlK»r of citizens to 9,000, <'omp<»lled 12,000 others, who ha<l less than 2,000 drachmas, to go 
elsewhere to seek their fortune. 

* Leaden tessera; fnim the Monum. dell* Inst, nrcheol., vol. viii. pi. 32, \o. 281 (cf. Ammli, 
18(>C, p. 3r)4, and (). Benndorf, in the Zeitschrift fur die Gsterreichisrheu Ot/mnasien, vol. xxvi., 
1875, p. GOO). On the obverse, a woman's head, with an olive-wreath and an ear-jewel ; in the 
field the inscription, BO.\H (=/3ouX»/). On the reverse, woman's heaii with the sphmdone [a 
broad band of metal or leather across the forehead. Kd.]. This tessera is the ticket received 
by meml>ers on leaving after a meeting of the Ik)ule. which they exchanired for the drachma, 
their day's salary (see above p. 523). For a personification of the Council, see the ba.s-relief 
represented in Vol. I. p. 648. 
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Nevertheless there was nothing like a dictatorship in his case, 
unless by that word we mean the empire of reason and elo- 
quence. Ancient institutions continued to be in force. Every 
proposed measure was presented to the Council of the Five Hun- 
dred, who investigated it, and if it met their approval, presented 
it to the assembly, where the piytaneis proposed it. The decision 
therefore rested with the people; but before the vote the popular 
assembly listened to Ferikles. 



II. — Organization of the Athenian Empirb. 

The entire administration of Perikles can be reduced to facts 
of two kinds, — 

1. To consolidate the Athenian power. 

2. To render Athens and the Athenian people worthy of this 
power. 

We will examine his work in these two directions. 

Aristophanes asserts that Athens ruled over a thousand cities ; 
but this is evidently an exaggeration. We know of but two hun- 
dred and eighty ; it is true we do not know them all. These cities 
were of three classes, — subjects, allies, and Athenian colonies. 

The conquests of Kimon and Perikles had given to Athens 
Aigina and Euboia. those two bulwarks of Attika; Thasos, which 
commanded the Tbracian coast; Naxos, half way to Asia; Eion, 
the key of Macedon ; and a number of points on the north of the 
.^gffian Sea and in the Chersonesos. The Messenians held for 
her Naupaktos, which commanded the entrance to the Corinthian 
Gulf. Three conditions were imposed on the subject-cities, — to 
pull down their walls, or at least the fortifications of their har- 
bors, to give up their wai^vessels, and to pay a tribute. 

The confederation which had been founded by Aristeides had 
by degrees changed into supremacy for Athens, and a position of 
dependence for the allies. This change resulted from the nature 
of things. It was inevitable that the confederation should either 
break up or be converted into an Athenian empire.' From the 

' Thucydidcs, i. 99. Heeren, Ideen lur le Commerce, rii. 192, lays: "Any one who 
undentaiiidB the nature of a confederatioD and tbc difficulty of maiatiuniiig it will admit 
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day when they accepted the offer of Kimon and gave vessels 
and money instead of men, the allies had permitted alt the 
strength of the league to be concentrated in Athens, all skill, 
all military pride to belong only to the Athenians. While they 
were occupied in traffic and handicrafts, Athens was carrying her 





victorious flag to cnury coast. Vainly %vould they have wished 
to break off an alliance which for the moment seemed to have 
no special aim. Athens was able t^ remind them of the honor- 
able founding of her empire, and the oath sworn by tliem all, 
and the sacrifices to the gods, and tlie balls of red-hot iron sol- 
emnly cast into the sea, in token that the alliance was to bo 
perpetual. She could afford to disdain the unpopularity she had 
incurred in fulfilling an imperious duty:' more than this, she 

tli:it it was almost impossililo lo avoid the apiHMiranci' of takinjE an unfair a(lvanta<:e of tin- 
fatt lit bcin^ il« iliiet mi-mbcr ; what srems f > imc siiie an abiiw of thii. superiority n|>|ioan> to 
Ihi- iilhi-r 11 neci'ssarv iiitans tor attaining ilesircd i-mts." To lliia another jiclive cause may he. 
uiiifil; namclv, the hatn-<i felt liy all the Greek aristocracies towards the Athenian demoi.'nKy. 
whose %ery ren()wn imiNTilleU their |icrraaneiii-e. 

' From a phoCofrrapK. The view is taken from the eaaL Cf. colored frontispiece to 
Vol. r., and pp. 65, GT, and Tl of this volume. 

» Thneydidi's. i. 75-76; ii. 63. 
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could point to the Phoenician fleets, ready to sail out if she with- 
drew her squadrons, and on every side piracy springing up if 
she slackened in the least her watchful care over the seas. They 
accepted, therefore, this necessary rule, under which at least 
their commerce prospered; and at the period of which we now 
speak, it was gratitude, not animosity, which they felt for the 
proud city, Lemnos sent her a bronze statue of her Poliac divin- 
ity,' — the Lemnian Athene, the first work signed hy Pheidias, and 
according to Pausanias and Lucian, the 
most heautiful of all the statues of the 
goddess. It was the city holding the sec- 
ond place in the confederation, Samos, 
which proposed that the common treasure, 
eight hundred talents, deposited at Delos, 
should be transported to Athens, to be secure from the Peloponne- 
sians (about 460 b. c). The general contribution in silver for the 
use of the league was increased from four hundred and sixty to six 
hundred talents.' But this augmentation was probably due to the 
introduction of new members into the alliance. Even had it rested 
solely on the original members, they would scarcely have felt it, 
for from 479 to 445 b. c, silver, being much more abundant in 
Greece, lowered certainly in value, and an increase of a third in 
the contribution would have scarcely more than made the differ- 
ence good.* Accordingly, we find no complaint made on this 
point, and they had no other grievance to urge except their 
dependent position. The revolting Mytilenians say nothing else, 
and the Athenian envoy at Sparta reaffirms this. 

The allied cities preserved their laws and their interior oi^a^ 
nization even where it was, as at Samos, Chios, and Lesbos, 
contrary to the democratic principle. It was only during the 
Peloponnesian war that it became a matter of principle at Athens 

• Till' mnrblc bust of Pallas Athene, represented on the next page, from a photograph, la 
in the (iljptothek nt Munich (No. 9-'). 

1 Ilelnii-li'il heail of PnllaH. right profile. Kirrerse : AHMNAmN. Satyr atonding; beton 
him wliiit if )H'i'hapK iiii altar of Ditiiij'sog. (Bronze.) 

' For eaiises that tlic reader will lind explained in Busolt, Der Phorot, etc., in the Plut»' 
logitx, xli. I>52 p.t ''•I-, this tonlribiition varied. 

* Frotn a pasHaue in Pliitnreh. and from one in Aristophanes, it might be inferred that 
from Solon to Perikles, the value of silver decreased by two thirds. In France it d 
betwt^en 1614 and 1S49, one fifth (I.&>n Faucher, Rtmte des Deux Monda, June, 1IU9). 
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everywhere to contend against ariatocracy, which Sparta every- 
where encouraged. They had also the right of making war sep- 
arately, • - ' ' " quarrel between Samos and Miletos proves this ; and 
Athens contii. led to hold them as States so truly that Perikles 
sent to them envoys as he did to the Peloponnesian States and 
Boiotia in respect to a panhellenic congress, which he for a 
moment thought of calling together. A mistake was made by 




Athens in allowing the assembly at Delos to fall into desufetude 
She ought to have maintained for tier allies this discnsaion. wliich 
hampered her but little, of the common interests of the lea*:;ue. 
The idea of masters and subjects, which drove the latter to revolt, 
and the former to oppression, should not have been allowed to 
take root in mcn'.i minds. But that the Athenians should refuse 
this miliniited sway whicli came to them of itself, would have 
required an abnegation not to be expected from them. They 

> From ihc Expedition icientijjque dp Mort'i, vol. iii. pi. ■>. Tin,' vk.w i« taken not far 
from tlic harbor; in the foreground are the remains of the temple of Apollo; in the diHlanco at 
tlic hfl is thp akropiilis, or Mount Kynthos, and at the risht, the riiin« of tlie ihi-atrc. Th.- 
Freneli ^hool M Athens has made ver^ important cxcavationB U Delo*, of which. Utter, a, 
plan will be |iubli»bed. 
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were not a nation of philosophers; what State has ever been 
such ? Perikles himself never even thought of this ; while A thens 
kept the seas clear and the Persians at a distance, no ~ian, he 
said, had a right to call her to account for anythirg.' 

The cessation of the congress at Delos hrought with it another 
innovation. In forming the confederation, thu allies had unques- 
tionably decided that this assembly should determine in all federal 
affairs. This right passed from Delos to Athens with the guard- 
ianship of the common treasure, and was ex'^rcised by the heliasts. 
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But this jurisdiction, limited originally to any case regarded as 
an infraction of the alliance, encroached by degrees upon the civil 
jurisdiction. This encroachment was favored by the consent of 
the small States (which found themselves thus protected against 
the greater), and by the idea which was familiar to the Hellenes, 
notwithstanding their municipal pride, of justice sought in some 
cases, and rendered outside of their walls. 

This recourse to foreign judges was a custom not unknown in 
Greece ; for example, the people of Aigina called upon Epidauros 
to decide their disagreements.' When Argos, in 421 b. c, pro- 
posed a confederation from which Athens and Sparta should he 
excluded, the condition was made that only cities having their 

' Pcriklvs Mid that lh« Athenians ■ . . xpll'o^'*'' h'" *"" oiptiXavaK rolt ^ni/tfiixoit X6yia' 
(Phitarch, I'erikUn, 12). Not only did they givt no account of llii^ir acts, but they made 
Htiptilationa Id the name of all. Thus they excluded the Megarians from all harbors o( the 

' Diadeiiieil head of a wuman, three <|uarlcni front (|H^r)ia|is Sapplio). RcverEe : bnll's 
head in an incused sc|uare. (Ilekte of eleclnim.) 

' Diailcmeil licatl of Here, right prolilf. Reverse : APrEIQN. DiomedeB carrying off 
thi^ palladiiiii. 

' Ilelmctcd head of Athene, right profile. (Cold.) Kevene : ASE. Owl. with displayed 
win-;* (HenW, Afoni.aiej. .rAtliinen. p. C4). 

* HerodoloB, v. US. tiwich ulso says (iii. Iti) : " Athens took this course probably after 
the example of Thebes, Klis. Argos. and niany other citiea." '["he Itiilians of the Middle Ages 
n-nt to ihcir neighbors for podeslati. to be Rure of impartiality in their judges. 
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own constitution and an independent jurisdiction should be ad- 
mitted.* There were then cities in Greece which lacked one or 
the other. The Peloponnesians had also a federal tribunal, before 
which the Spartans often summoned Athens. 

This judicial authority of Athens over her allies extended as 
did her political authority. Sentence of death could be pronounced 
only at Athens, — doubtless for political causes ; ^ any difference 
between citizens of two cities, perhaps also any suits involving 
more than a certain sum, were carried thither.* Hence delays, 
expenses of travelling and of residence in Athens, very disadvan- 
tageous to the allies, but very probably also an administration of 
more impartial justice. Thucydides himself says that the allies 
preferred to have the entire people of Athens for judge, because 
this great popular justice was their refuge and defence against the 
tyranny of the great.* And elsewhere, '' In their dealings with 
us, the allies are accustomed to the most perfect equality. We 
obey the same laws in accordance with which they are judged, 
and in our suits against them we often are the losers."^ This 

^ Thucydides, v. 27 : fjns avruvofios re itrri «cai ducar taat Ktu Sfioiat dtdo»<ri. 

* This at least would seem tu be the casi^, to ju<l<^e fnini the oration of Antiphonos, On 
the Murder of Herod (chap. 7). 

* The sycophant of Aristophanes, in The Birds, gives himself the title of " accuser of the 
islands *' (kXtt^p €ifu injauariK6s) ...*'! am/' he says, " a hunter of suits, and I prowl aroimd 
the cities to brinj^ suits a«;ainst them " (1422-1425). Xenophon shows also in The Athenian 
Republic {ad fin,) that many suits of the allies were judged in Athens. But is this work really 
of Xenophon's authorship? This question, like that of the date of the historian's birth, has 
given rise to numerous controversies. Letronne ( Vie de Xenophon) gives 445 b. c. ; Croiset 
{Xenophon) y A^b\ Curtius, 481; Groti\ and Belot, 430. The last-mentioned {La Repuhlique 
d'Athenes) supposes that the treatise on the Republic of the Athenians was com{)osed by Xeno- 
phon in 378. Curtius, Kirchhoff, and others believe that it was compose<l by an unknown 
author in 425; and this date seems the most probable. In fact, the author rannot be Xeno- 
phon, for he shows Athens in all her splendor, and Xenophon reached maturity only in the 
period of disasters. A sentence as to theatrical satires proves that the work was composed 
before The Knights and The Wasps had been reprt?Si*nted. AdallK'rt Ro(iuette (De Vita 
Xenophonfisy 1884) re»jards as apocryphal the Republic of the Athenians^ the Apology, the 
Agesiiaos^ and the Letters. 

* . . . rov d< brjfiov a<f>a>p rt KaTa<f>vyriv (ivai Ka\ fxiivtav [^koK&p Kaya6S>p] a^oK^povKTr^v 
(Thucydides, vii. 48, 6). It has been shown elsewhere how difficult it was for a subjei't of 
Rome to obtain justice from a consul or praptor. The condititm of subjects of the two empires 
is no more to be compared than is the «iristo<Tatic or<;anization of the Iloman tribunals of the 
last century of the IU»public, where everythinj]j was venal, with the dikasteria of Athens, which 
followed anjijer or pity more frequently than they did reason or justice, but which at least 
could not be l)Ought, owing to the number of their members. In France, even, does it not 
often happen that a case is transferred, from well-grounded suspicion, to some tribunal other 
than that of the place where the crime was committed ? 

* Thucydides, i. 77. 
VOL. II. — 87 
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intervention in the domestic affairs of the allied cities became 
burdensome only during the Peloponnesian war, when Athens waa 
constrained in her own defence, and for the maintenance of an 
empire useful to Greece, to lay numerous re- 
quisitions upon her allies, and — a double fault 
— to connive at extortions practised by some 
of her agents.' Accustomed to the benefits 
iWl-a^ (r/JI?/'§^^ tf which they derived from the protection of the 
Athenian fleets, the allies finally forgot their 
obligation, and remembered only their financial 
and judicial dependence. The oligarchy, every- 
where kept down, waited a favorable opportu- 
nity to assert itself, and thbi opportunity was furnished by the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Certain cities escaped this condition. Cliios, Samos, Lesbos, 
perhaps also Fotidaia, which, although of Dorian origin, asked to 
be received into the alliance, were 
not subject to the obligation of recog- 
nizing in certain cases the authority 
of the heliasts. Maintaining their 
own soldiers, their vessels, and their 
fortifications, paying no tribute, and 
furnishhig a military contingent, 

these cities were in truth the only ones for whom the alliance 
in its primitive form could be maintained. But Athens could not 
pei-mit them to abandon the alliance. It was just that all should 
contribute to the cost of a security by which all profited.* Samos, 




> They sent epUkopoi, innpectors, also called phylahei, to keep watch upon the conduct of 
the allies and secure their fidelity (HarpocratioD, «. v. iit'urKimai\ Sainte-Croix, Introduction 
to his Hist. (TAlex., p. 1 7). These inspector^ whose functions we do not well understand, must 
have tK:cn mueh disliked by the allies. 

' £AM1QN. Andruklos, founder of the colonies of Ephesos and Samos, Standing in front 
of a galky, holding a. sceptre and a patera. (Reverse of a bronze coin with the effigy of the 
Roman Emperor Philip I.) 

* Puseidon Hip|>os, armed with the trident, on horseback; under him, ft star; before him, 
the letter I>. initial of the name Potidaia. Reverse, incused square. 

* Cf. Thucydides, i. 75, 76. 99. As soon as news reached Asia of the disaster of the 
Athenians in Sicily, the satraps at once called for the tribute of the Greek cities, which had 
not been paid for fifty years (Thucydides, viii. 5). The Athenian fleet protected equally the 
Sicilian and the Italiot Greeks. From 480 b. c. to 410. Carthage dared not once attack them, 
fearing to bring upon hur?ielf hostilities with the great city. Cf. Thucydides, vi. S4. Hermo- 
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however, desired to be released. A dispute had arisen between 
that city and Miletos. A war followed, in which Samos was vie- 
torioua; but a democratic party had sprung up there, which 
sought only an occasion to overthrow the government, and this 
party united with the people of Miletos to call in the aid of 
Athens. The Samians received an order to suspend hostilities 
and accept tlie decision of an Athenian tribunal. Upon their 




refusal, Perikles went to Samos with forty galleys, established 
democratic institutions in the island, levied a tax of twenty tal- 
ents to defray the expenses of the expedition, and brought away 
as ho-iitages fifty men and a.«> many boys, whom he left in charge 
of the Letnnians. 

krates adviM-:< the SvraciiiuinB to i^Jidt ftid from th<- Cart)ia<rininn*. w1ii\ he tay*. dti Sth <t>o3mi 
tlai fill iron 'Ad^wToi avroic «Vi t^» vSkir n^ttaui- 

' Ban-relief ciirvcil B!> a hcidin^ to a treaty of allinniii ffrnm Schunc, Griechisrhr Retifft, 
|il. vii. No 4S>, Athene, pcrMinKyinj; Athens, in datiping the hand of the troddt-ss Partlu'iiiMi 
(PAPBtlNOS). wlin p-nmnifieR KcopoIK th(.> latter lieintr of inferior ntatiirc. Thii trcalv of 
*Ili.ime was .nnc-IiiclHd in the an-lmn-liip of Elpim-i' (['£»!] EAPINO AP'jorrot ). in the year 
S56 II. c. In re!ip<y>t to the Parthi»non of Ncnpoli^ s<v a note hy Houiey in the Af/mum. pubfiA 
pnr PAfnor. pmir I'rne. da tit. gr., 1875, p. 27, and ^Viiirton art^Al. dr Maeedoint. p. ^fl7. 
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A crowd of the defeated Samians had fled to Pisuthnes, satrap 
of Sardis. Hardly had the Athenians sailed away, before these 
exiles, aided by Persian gold, levied seven hundred men, sailed 
across to Samos during the night, and overthrew the democratic 
government. Perikles had left in the island a small Athenian 

garrison, which they delivered over to the 
Persians; and before the news of their bold 
stroke had been spread abroad, they carried 
ofiE their hostages, who had been left at 
c^K OF KOLOP^.^ Lemnos. Byzantion had a share in this 

outbreak, and the attempt was made even 
to draw the Peloponnesos into a general war with Athens (440 
B. c). In an assembly of the allies at 
Sparta the question was eagerly dis- 
cussed.^ Corinth, herself at the moment 
much excited against one of her colonies, 
declared, although herself an enemy of 

COIN OW CHALKIS.' 

Athens, that the conduct of the Samians 

was rebellion, and caused the refusal of their bequest; ten years 

later she took the other side. 

But her first attitude was the true one. The allies had form- 
ally promised to remain closely bound to the Athenians; many in- 
scriptions have preserved to us the formula of these engagements. 

Oath of the Erythreians: "I will never separate from the 
people of Athens nor from her allies, and I will refuse to follow 
any man so doing." 

Oath of the senators of Kolophon: "We will not separate 
from the Athenians in word or deed; and cursed be, with all 
that is his, that man among us who shall fail to keep this 
engagement." 

Oath of the citizens of Chalkis : " I will not separate from 
the Athenians in act or word ; if any shall instigate to defection 
I will denounce him to the Athenians."* 

^ Laurelled head of Apollo Klarios, right profile, with long hair. Legend: ROAO^O- 
NI0[N]. Reverse : lyre in an incused square. 
2 Thucydides, i. 40. 

• Wlieel with four felloes. Reverse : incused square in four compartments. (Drachma.) 

* Corpus tnscr. Attic, vol. iv. No. 27 a; Foucart, Revue arekM„ April, 1877, p. 242; 
P. Ouiraud. De !a condition des allies, p. 17. 
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Athens therefore had the law on her side when she used 
force in obliging the confederates to remain in her alliance. 

At news of the revolution which had taken place at Samos, 
the Athenians appointed ten generals to repress the insurrection ; 
among them, Sophokles and Perikles. They had under their 
orders sixty vessels. Part of these were to keep watch upon the 
Phoenician fleet, which the Samian nobles had 
not hesitated to call to their aid ; the remain- 
der, forty-four in number, defeated the sev- 
enty galleys of Samos. Reinforcements from 

COIN OF SAMOS.l 

Athens, Chios, and Lesbos made a force sutti- 

cient to land on the island and besiege the capital, while Peri- 
kles with sixty sail cruised along the coast of Karia, hoping to 

meet the Phoinicians. While the Athenians had 
as leader a tragic poet, the Samians were com- 
manded by a philosopher, Melissos, a disciple of 
the austere Parmenides. He proved himself brave 
in war, surprised and sank a part of the Athe- 
nian fleet, defeated the rest, and threw reinforce- 

ATHKNIAN COIN.* . • . .i -, t^ i i • i i 

ments mto tlie city, rerikies, quickly arriving, 
drove the Samians inside their walls, which he surrounded with 
trenches, and enforced a strict blockade with two hundred galleys. 
The Samians defended themselves for nine months, notwithstanding 
famine and the new machines with which Perikles battered their 
walls. This war was pushed with so much fury that on both 
sides, says Plutarch,^ the prisoners were branded with a hot iron. 
Surrender was, however, inevitable, for aid came neither from 
Asia nor from the Peloponnesos. The Samians were obliged to 
level their walls, give up their vessels, change their mode of 
government, and defray the expenses of the siege, plus 1,200 

^ Head of Herts front face. Reverse: 2A; fon'-part of a j;:alh*y; iincler it, HATPON, a 
magistrate's name. (Bronze.) 

* Reverse of a bronze coin of Athens. Heule hesitatin<;ly proposes to reeojjnize in th*» 
figures Demeter in a chariot drawn by two dragons; l)efore her, Persephone; behind her. 
Artemis Propylaia (Beule, ^fonnaies dWtheneA, pp. 291 and 2IKS). 

* Perik'leSy 40 ; but Thucydides makes no mention of these cruelties. Plutarch, iftiV/., on 
the authority of Kphoros, speaks of war-ma<*hines <'onstructed for the first time for this sie'je. 
This is not certain, Imt Thucydides (ii. 7G) mentions those which the Spartans used before 
Plataia. This is the beginning of siege artillery, which had been unknown to the Greeks of 
Homer and Solon. 
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talents, payable in a certain number of years (439 b. c). The 
submission of Byzantion followed closely. 

This war held Greece for some time in suspense. It had not 
been without perils, for the Persians and the Peloponnesians 
waited only for a serious reverse suffered by the Athenians, to 
act; and Thucydides says^ that Samos was on the point of snatch- 
ing from the city of Kekrops the empire of the sea. This island 
had always retained from its ancient prosperity a considerable 
marine, which might have made the nucleus of a maritime league. 
Had the war been less serious, it would have been presumptuous 
levity in Perikles to compare it to the siege of Troy, which, he 
said, lasted ten years, while that of Samos was only of nine 
months' duration. 

Many other things are to be noted in respect to this war. 
First, the haste of those who wished to separate from the league 
in calling Persia into their quarrel, which makes legitimate the 

1 Thucydides, viii. 76. 

Note. — On the opposite page is represented a fragment of a bas-relief now lost (from a 
drawing by E. Sartis, reproduced in Jahn's Griechi»ch€ BUderchroniken, pi. ii. B). The relief 
was similar to the Iliac Table, of which a fragment is represented above, p. 303. In the 
upper part, in the first line of the inscription, is an indication of the subject represented : 
*lXtdda Koi 'Odvo-crctay pa^c^^i&v firf (= xlviii.). *lXioi; 7repa-[iy. In the centre is seen the city 
of Ilion, with its walls and its high towers ; above it is the shield of Achilleus, held up by Thetis 
(OETI2). In the nine registers which remain are scenes taken from the first nine books of the 
Iliad. At the top of each register a short inscription gives a summary of the book. Other 
inscriptions, at the side of the figures, give their names or explain the scene. I. Xpvoi^r l](p€vt 
' A.n6Kk(ovos [XiVcrrrat to]v£ *Ax<uov£ [XpvaJitda rrfp cajvrou Buyartpa Xvrpo»[a'($^]vor. *AyafUfivmv 
d* avljov c]«c Tov (rrparofrcdov [leaKcbr] cicdtwieci. Chryses kneels before Agamemnon, while his 
servants unload the cart which bears the ransom of Chryseis. Beyond is the temple of A]x>llo 
Smintheus, before which Chryses invokes the god. II. A man is pushing his vessel into the 
water. III. The encounter between Paris and Menelaos before the gate of Troy. Aphrodite 
descends to protect Paris. Within the walls two Trojans are conversing. IV. . . . avyx^a-tv 
Spxap. finir<aK€tTm d* ^Ayafufiviov. Encounter between Pandaros (assisted by Athene) and 
Agamemnon. Atachaon, kneeling, implores Menelaos. V. E. Et * Ato/x^di^r fiip dpurrcvcc, irpor 
di "XKiov €px€rai "Eicroip. Diomedes, followed by Athene, treads under foot the dead body of 
Pandaros. Aineias com<»s, followed by Aphrodite (?) to protect her son. Encounter between 
Diomedes and Ares. VI. Z. Zrfra ^ 6fii\€i ra irphi * Apbpofidxrjv, koi Tlapip ts X°^^^ Aicff. Dio- 
medes converses with Olaukos. Before the city gate, through which comes Paris, Andromache 
carrying Astyanax in her arms, takes leave of the departing Hektor. Hekabe, followed by 
two Trojan women ; they advance towards the statue of Athene, and offer a peplos to the god- 
dess. VII. H.^Hra- Awf "Eirropt fiovvoixaxfi^ kolI vv$ avrovv dioXvci. Aias, followed by Talthy- 
bios, throws himself upon Hektor, who lies on the ground near A}jamemnon, and leans against 
his shielcl. Ajiollo is Inihind the Trojan hero. Further to the right, Aias and Hektor exchange 
their weapons (aWrjkoit onXadapovprat). VTH. ©. Encounter Instween Paris and a Greek. 
Hektor, in his chariot, pursues the chariot of Nestor. IX. Achilleus, standing before hifl tent, 
receives the deputation sent him by the Greeks. 
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empire of Athens, in showing that without her firmness in keeping 
these cities united, their dissensions would have quickly given them 
over defenceless to the Great King ; next, the fidelity of the other 
allies, who all stood firm, — a proof that this empire was by no 
means so odious ; the moderation of Athens, inflicting upon Samos, 
vanquished after an obstinate resistance, only the conditions im- 
posed on Thasos and Aigina, without special cases of vengeance; 
lastly, her right to punish a guilty defection, since she had only 
applied the principle proclaimed by Corinth, her rival and recently 
her enemy, in the congress of the Peloponnesians, that each con- 
federated State had a right to constrain rebellious members.^ 
Isokrates maintains that in three months the Spartan harmosts 
had put to death without legal proceedings more Greek citizens 
than Athens during the whole duration of her em- 
pire.* We shall soon see that Greece was not 
able to endure for a period of ten years the heavy 
rule of Sparta, while the Athenian confederation 

* . , COIN OW EUBOIA.* 

lasted long, and it was of their own accord that 

the former allies of Athens came, in 377 b. c, to gather once 

more around her, renewing the federal pact. 

It is well to insist upon these facts, for rarely is justice done 
to the Athenian people, — that splendid democracy, sometimes, no 
doubt, ungrateful, violent, and fickle, but redeeming its faults 
by its enthusiasm for all that was grand and beautiful, by the 
masterpieces that it inspired, by the artists, thinkers, and poets 
that it gave to the world. Aischylos, Sophokles, and Euripides, 
Pheidias and Aristophanes, Sokrates and Plato, — all of them, 
some in spite of themselves, still plead for their country before 
posterity.* 

* This principle was asserted by th*» Northern United States a<rainst thiise of the South. 
•-* Panegijr., § 113, ed. Didot. 

* Head of the nymph Ruboia, left profile. Reverse: EYB. Bunch of gjrapes. (Diobolos.) 

* A learned historian of (Jn*ece, Bishop Thirlwall, speaks of **all the att4*nipt8 which for 
the last forty years have bt»en systeinaticrally made in our own literature, the periodical as well 
as the more permanent, for political and other j)iirpost»s, to vilify the Athenians." In Germany, 
IVofessor Drumann (Oeschichte des Verfnlh der griechisrhen Staateu) h.is excec«lcd in this 
<lirection all pn»\iou8 violence. It is true he no more spares Cicero at Home than Perikles at 
Athens. Nor let us for<»et that all our information comes to us from friends of the olijjan'hy, 
from those opposed on principle to the democracy, or havin^^ suffered from it, — Thucydides, 
whose bitterness and severity toward his country ani censured by Dionysios of Ilalikarnossos; 
Aristophanes, whose virulent satires an* no more impartial than our political pieces ; Plato, as 
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Besides the subject and allied cities, Athens had numerous col- 
onies. Perikles had recognized the triple advantage of colonial 
foundations for diminishing the number of poor in the city ; ^ 
for occupying at a distance, in the interests of commerce and 
of the Athenian power, positions of importance ; and, lastly, for 
giving to the citizens lands of more certain yield than those of 
Attika, which had been exposed, since the defection of Megara, to 
the ravages of the Peloponnesians. Euboia had already received 
four thousand colonists. Two thousand Athenians went out to 
found on the ruins of Histiaia the city of Oreos, which com- 
manded the navigation of the Maliac and Pagasaian Gulfs ; others 

were at Chalkis, the gate of Euboia. They 
thus held by its two ends the island which 
was 'to be the granary of Attika whenever 
the cereals of the Euxine should fail ; and 
they possessed two thirds of its territory. 
To Naxos were sent five hundred colonists, 
and to Andros two hundred and fifty, — the two citadels of the 
Cyclades. The lands of Skyros, one of the stations on the voyage 
from Peiraieus to the Tliracian coast, belonged to Athenian owners. 
We know what importance was given to Thrace by the gold 
mines of Mount Pangaion, by forests of valuable timber, fertile 
fields, and rivers which gave access to inland regions of vast 
extent; one thousand colonists were established in the district of 
Bisaltia. In 437 B. c, Agnon, the son of Nikias, resuming the 
project which had formerly been so unsuccessful, of a colony at 
the Nine Ways, took away this territory from the Edonians, and 
founded there, between the two arms of the Strymon, the city of 
Amphipolis, destined by its position to a brilliant prosperity. 
Imbros and Lemnos, at the entrance of the Hellespont, were 

much the pupil of Lykourgos as of Sokrates ; and Xenophon, who is more a Spartan than an 
Athenian. Among those hostile to Athens we must count even Voltaire, who attributes all her 
glory and power to her great men, — but in maintaining this opinion, he was urging his own 
claims on France ; and Montescjuicu also, who goes so far as to say (Esprit des lois, VIII. iv.) : 
" The victory of Salamis corrupted the Athenian republic." But what is this corruption, from 
which are born so great things ? What is this evil which is life and strength ? 

^ These colonists were called klerouchoi. The State gave them arms and money for the 
journey. Thucydides, iii. 50; Plutarch, Perikles, 36; Corp. inscr, Attic., i. 31, line 30, and 
the argument of the oration On the Chersonesos, In regard to the klerouchoi, see later, p. 591. 

^ Head of Dionysos, with ivy wreath, right profile. Reverse : AN API. Amphora. (Bronze.) 
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occupied by descendants of the colonists of MUtiades, who re- 
tained their rights as citizens of Athens. Then, aa now, the 
i of the Kuxine were extolled, and also the fertility of the 




nWKLS FROM THE KIMMBRlAtr B0SP0R08.* 



Taat plains which lie on the north of that sea. Thence sterile 

Attika drew nearly all her supplies, and she early sought to 

gain a footing there. Even before the Median war, the elder 

Miltiadea had occupied the Chersone- 

sos, whence the passage from the ^gxan 

into the Euxine Sea can be opened or 

closed at will. After the battle of Sar 

lamis, the first care of Athens was to 

drive the Persians from this point, — 

Perikles sent thither one thousand 

more colonists ; and to close this peninsula against the incnrsions 

of the Barbarians, he repaired the wall, with its forts at regular 

intervals, which the elder MUtiades had built across the isthmus. 




COIN or KRotoKA.* 



' Ring. colUr, bncelet, ekr-jewela, gold pin> (fmm the AraiquilA da Botpiore Ci'mmmm, 
pLxvi. 4; ix. S; xiv. 5; tIL II and 19; xA. a, 12 and U). 

■ EagtetUndingoDRaUg'ahud. R«*eTM:QPO, Tripod ; In tbe field mn iTj-leftf. (^ver.) 
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We have seen also that he seized upon Byzantion after the 

reduction of Samos. 

He established colonies even on the north of the Enzine. 

Sinope, founded by the Milesians, waa torn by factions; the dem- 
ocratic party, struggling with 
the tyrant Timesilaos, could 
hope for nothing from Miletos, 
at that time too feeble to ren- 
der aid ; and they called Peri- 
kles to their assistance, who, 
at the head of a numerous 
fleet, visited those shores, to 
make a splendid display there 
of Athenian power. He left at 
Sinope thirteen vessels under 
the orders of Lamachos, who 
expelled Timesilaos. The vic- 
torious party rewarded six hun- 
dred Athenians with the pos- 
sessions of the tyrant and of 
his partisans exiled with him. 
About the same time Amisos 
1.Y8IA8' received into her territory so 

large a number of Athenians 

that in the time of Mithridates the population of this city was 

regarded as of Attic origin. Oppo- 
site, on the other shore of the Eux- 

ine, reigned in the Tauros the kings 

of the Kimmerlan Bosporos, who 

remained faithful to their alliance 

with Athens even in the days of her 

disasters. They secured to her com- 
merce important privileges, and the cereals of the Tauros fed 

Attika and the islands. 

' Bust of the orator Lysiaa (AmAZ), in the Museum of Naples (from a photograph). 

* Helmeted head of Athene Kratheia, right profile. The helmet is decorated with a figura 
of the monster Skylla ; behind the head, the iiiODO<p-am TE. Reverse : OOYPmN. Bull threat. 
enlng with his horna ; under it, H0A0220Z, the name of the artist who engraved thii iplendid 
coId. In the exergue, a fiih. 
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£ven westward Athens sent colonies. The inhabitants of 
Sybaris, fifty-eight years after the destruction of their city, bad 
attempted to rebuild it. The people of Krotona drove them 
away. Thereupon they ioiplored aid from Sparta, who refused to 
concern herself in so remote an enterprise ; then that of Athens, 
and their request was supported by Perikles. Appeal was made 
to all foreigners to take part in the expedition, and among them 
were the historian Herodotos, and Lysias the orator. The city 
of Thourion, which had the honor of counting these two illustrious 
men among her founders, was not on that account the more for- 




quIKCUNX OF HADXIA.' 



tunate at first. Those who remained of the former population of 
Sybaris showed a pride and made claims which otfended the new- 
comers; in the furious strife which followed, the Sybarites were 
completely exterminated. From that time Thourion, adopting the 
institutions of Charondas, lived in peace at home and abroad. A 
few Athenians also seem to have shared in the foundation of Par- 
thenope, upon the Tyrrhenian Sea, and an inscription of later date 
preserves a decree of the people sending colonists to the Italian 
shore of the Adriatic to drive away the Etruscan pirates of Hadria 
and Spina.^ 

' l^S^nd: HAT. Head of M«douaft, toft profile, the hair hri!>tlin);. >nd wrapped arouod 
witli a i^tilud ansko. Bevene : PogawM. frallopinj; In th<* rijiht. Underneath. 6re globule*, — 
the mark of (hi- quincunx. 

« Dbckli, Steutten, p. 462, . . . wf/H t^t i!t Tor 'A>puxr arotcur. 
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In the early colonial system of the Greeks the colony soon 
became estranged from the mother-city. This was the case also 
with some of the colonies of the fifth century, such as Thoiirion, 
Amphipolis, and others. The klerouchia of Perikles had an entirely 
different character. They were founded by public authority, and 
the countries where Athens established them were a veritable 
extension of the territory of Attika. The klerouchoi preserved 
all their rights as Athenian citizens, they were inscribed, both 
they and their descendants, in their native demos, they might 
sacrifice at the altars of the Poliac divinities;^ it is said that 
Aristophanes and Plato were sons of klerouchm established at 
Aigina. In suits, and in the apportionment of leitourgia^ the colo- 
nists had a legal excuse, being regarded as absent "for the ser- 
vice of the State." ® Accordingly, they were called : " The people 
who are at Samos, the people who are at Imbros" (6 8^/xo9 6 
€1/ 2a/xa>). Conquered lands were assigned to them, reserving the 
tenth for Athene, so that the revenue of the consecrated domain, 
and consequently the treasure kept on the Akropolis, increased at 
the same time with the public power.* And, to conclude, the 
klerouchia organized itself like the mother-city, giving itself a 
constitution framed like that of Athens, and the metropolis sent 
into the colony an epinielefes^ or inspector.^ 

In this policy there are indeed certain points of similarity to 
the Roman system, but more of difference. Rome, a continental 
power, placed in the centre of her empire, all her colonies within 
her reach, was able to defend them and to keep them in a con- 
dition of dependence, while Athens was able to retain hers, scat- 
tered on the islands and on remote coasts, only so long as she 

^ Corp, inscr. Attic, ii. 593. 

« rCertain personal services to the State, also involving considerable expense. The nine 
archons, heiresses, and orphans under age, were exempt; and sometimes exemption was granted 
as a public honor to persons who had done the State especial service. — Ed.] 

» Foucart, in a learned paper on the Athenian colonies of the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ, defines the condition of the klerouchos, " There were no other changes in his 
condition of Athenian citizen than absence necessarily involves ; the only peculiarity in bis 
situation was that it might last during his entire life and be transmitted without aUeration to 
his heirs." 

* Herodotos, v. 77 ; vi. 100 ; Thucydides, iii. 50. Demosthenes, Against Timokrates, § 120, 
says that a tenth of the fines, the product of prizes, etc., was allotted to the treasury of Athene, 
and one fiftieth to that of the other divinities. 

» Cf. Hull, de Corr. hellen, (1886), p. 61. 
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remained mistress of the seas, — hence it was a necessity for her 
to be always a strong maritime power. When she lost this con- 
trol, her klerouchoi were expelled or subjugated. The system of 
Perikles, excellent for extending or maintaining the maritime 




TIIRMtilTC>KLRB.> 

supremacy of Athens, could not prevent her being defeated at 
sea or suffering the loss of Peiraieus. Tlie Roman colonie.s. on 
the contrary, saved the continental supremacy of Rome by cover- 
ing their metropolis with an impenetrable shield against Pyrrhoa 
and against the Carthaginians. 

* Marlilc bunt t>\ llii- formi-r Catnnot PaMoret (from n rani). The denlf^ation ia unceKmin. 
and the hunt has been ronridnvd to reprenent PeriUes {ATtkOat. ZeUvng, IHGB. pL i.). 
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The foundation of numerous colonies is, moreover, but a part 
of the Eoman system; this system was completed by the admis- 
sioD of a very great proportion of foreigners to the rank of citi- 




THK EXAMINATION OP 



CATALRYMKH.* 



zens. Now, Athens practised but parsimoniously this liberal policy 
which, in our own time, has caused the rapid growth of the 
United States of America. In 444 a Libyan king, ruler of a 

' Paintin!» nn a nip of Orvieto, in the Mnsemn of Berlin (A. PnrtwMnjrIer, Be'ckreibany 
... No 1,BM); from the Arcli)lft!. ZfiVun.7, TXXviH. (ISBO), pi. xv. Three cavalrymen pre- 
Bcnt them^'dves. pach holding hh horse hy the bridle, before the commispion of the council 
flSouX^I which h to pTHminR them. The painter rcprcaentw two only of theac coramissionerB; 
both lean on wcptrcp. and have shoes on their feet. The firnt (the npper part of whose (ignre 
ii lacMn};) stands before a secretary, who holds a diptveb on his knees, and scema to be natine 
the report of the commissioner. He is himself examinini; the horse of the cavalryman who 
stands befbm blm. Behind the home Ii evidently an officer, perhapa one of the hipparchs. 
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great part of Lower Egypt, made a present of wheat, to be divided 
among the people. Upon this occasion Perikles ordered a census 
to be made, and he excluded from citizenship all whose father or 
mother were not Athenians. Nearly five thousand inhabitants 
were deprived of their title, and the number that remained after 
the application of this test was but little over fourteen thousand. 
According to this standard Themistokles would have been but an 
alien in Athens, for his mother was not an Athenian, and the 
city that he had saved would have sold him as a slave if it is 
true, as another narrative tells us, that Perikles applied to the 
five thousand vietoikoi the rigorous law which existed against 
those who falsely claimed citizenship. How great the difference 
would have been had Perikles, like the Roman senate, opened 
wide the city to foreigners; had political rights, instead of con- 
tinuing limited to a few, been by degrees conferred on many! 
Instead of counting a few thousand citizens, Athens would tlien 
have had a multitude, and the empire, with its broad base, would 
not have been overthrown at the first shock. According to some 
writers, Athens had command over a multitude of men. Their 
statements are without doubt exaggerated; but were half of the 
statement true, still it was not with an imperceptible minority of 
fourteen thousand citizens that so many peoples could be ruled. 
This is the secret of her weakness, and Perikles, clear-sighted as 
he was in so many respects, made a fatal mistake in not seeing 
that Athens must renounce her empire, or else abandon her muni- 
cipal egotism.^ 



Then follow two horsemen leading their horses. The last figure is the other commissioner, a 
bearded man of mature age. At the bottom of the cup is represented one of the two hundred 
Scythian archers who completed the Athenian cavalry, lie stands behind his horse, in his 
barbaric costume. He examines his arrow, which he holds with both hands. On the exami- 
nation (dokimasid) of the cavalry by the council, see A. Martin, Les cavaliers aMniens^ 188(i, 
pp. 526 et seq. The Athenian cavalry (who were not, like the Roman equitesy a class of the 
people, but merely a division of the army) were, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
one thousand in numb<»r, and to them were added two hundred mountt^l archers. Aristotle 
(Po/t/icr, IV. iii. 2, and IV. x. 10) makes the pre|xmderance of cavalry in the military organi- 
zation of acitv a characteristic of aristocratic {governments. It will be seen that tlie Athenian 
cavalry — the rich citizens, that is to say — were the inveterate enemies of demcx'racy; but 
they were never numerous enough to establish a lasting supremacy. Their political r6ie can 
bo CAsily ascertained, but not so their military rSle, It may be doubted whether Athens ever 
had her thousand horse in proper condition for senrice. 
^ See History of Rome^ chap. xviL 
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Xenophon^ who lived, it is true, a generation later, comprehended 
that here safety lay. "Let us be favorable to the metoikoi,*' he 
says, " and thus secure one of our most valuable sources of revenue, 




FORWARD PART OF A TRIREME.^ 



since it is they who pour wealth into our laps ; and far from being 
to us a burden, they pay a tax for their dwelling. Let us abolish 
all forms of servitude which have been inflicted upon them, which 

* Drawing by the Cavalier del Pozzo, corrected by Graser (from A. Cartault, La trihre 
othMenne, pi. 4). The original is lost; perhaps, as Cartault supposes (p. 131, n.), it was 
a fragment of the bas-relief of the Akropolis represented p. 468. The beak (^/i^oXov), with 
square extremity, shows plainly above the water-line ; above the beak is the wpoffificXtov, formed 
of three beams with square ends, retreating one above another. 

A law, whose date is unknown to us, mentioned by Demosthenes in his Oration against 
Androtion, forbade giving a wreath to the Senate at the close of a session, if it had not, during 
that period, built at least one war-vessel. Great discussions have been carried on in France, 
in Germany, and in Italy as to the construction of the ancient galleys, the arrangement of the 
benches of rowers, the number of men at each oar, etc. The question is not yet settled for 
the naval architects, but it is so for the historians, inasmuch as the ancient authors, bas-reliefs, 
and inscriptions unite in giving the Athenian galleys many ranks, or, as Vergil (^JSneid, t. 
271) and the elder Pliny (HisL Nat., vii. 57) say, many orders {ordines) of rowers, — 

Amissis remis atque ordine debUis uno. 

This word ordo implies a superposition of oars, and the familiar names, thalamitai, zygitai, 
and thranitai correspond to the three ranks of rowers. For the Sicilian expedition, Thucydides 
(vi. 34) relates that the trierarchs who fitted out the galleys, gave gratuities in addition to 
their pay to the thranitai^ or oarsmen of the upper row, because, using a longer oar, their work 
was more fatiguing : oi dc Bpapirm, fitra ftoKportpoiv KaanSof €p€TTovr€Sj nktlova K&trov txovai tc»p 
oKXav. Thucydides says also (iv. 32) : ^' As soon as it was morning, the rest of the forces also 
disembarked ; that is to say, all the crews of seventy ships, except the lowest rank of rowers." 
The Scholiast of Aristophanes (Frogs, 1,106), the Onomastikon of Pollux (i. 87), and others 
distinguish the three rows of oarsmen. 

Lastly, the inscriptions recently discovered at Peiraieus on the site of the arsenal mention 
three banks of oars of different lengths. The Athenians armed other vessels besides tri- 
remes; they had smaller galleys and transport-vessels for horses, baggage, and provisions. 
When Thucydides (iii. 17) says that in the year 431 B.C. Athens had at sea two hundred and 
fifty ships, we cannot believe that they were all war-vessels fully equipped. If we allow but 
twenty-five men to each rank on each side, we shall give thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
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are both odious and useless. Let us relieve them from serving in 
the heavy armed infantry. We should even receive them into the 
cavalry. Thus we should secure their good-will, and draw to our- 
selves all who are citizens of no other city, and who would increase 
tlie wealth, the population, and the power of the State." ' 




COHMKRCIAL BCKMK.* 



Such is, theoretically, the true policy of a State. But was it 
applicable in Greece as it was in Eome? Were not religious 
institutions in some degree hostile to it, and still more the ideas 
which prevailed as to the character a Greek State ought to retain ? 
Perikles, like Plato and Aristotle, had no conception of a city 
other than one with a small and sovereign population ; and we 
have seen that the five thousiind voters were less a people than 



n to thcM two handrcd and fifty vesteU, — a mnlUtnde wbicli it is certain tfaat AtheD* 
could not hav« brought toother. Another passage in Thucydiiles (ii. 93) leads to the aame 
conclusion: " It wan decided, therefore, that each man should take hiii oar, hia cushion, and 
thr Ifalfarm thong which attached the oar to the side of the boat, and go hy land from Corinth 
to the !<ea, and launch forty vessels which were there, and tail straightway to Peiraiens." These 
ihlTK. wliicli each man was to carry from Corinth to Mej^ara, a distance of five miles, could not 
have had the length and weight of oars of the first hank. 

In till- Republic of Aiktn», citizeD* are represented as skilled in rowing. 

> On Ikt Reeenut» of Atlika, 2. If this treatise is not by Xenophon himself, it at least 
belongs to his period. 

■ Scene painted on an amphora of the manufactory of Taleldes (from O. Jahn, in tb« 
Beriehtt Ohrr dit Verhandlungen dtr toniijl. ndcJts. OereUteh. dtr WiMtiu. zh Ltipzig, I8S7, 
p). iv. t ). Three men are occnpied In wei^inx bales of morehandiM. 
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a corporation ruling an empire. But if they were few in number, 
how great was the emulation ! " The world looked on at them ; 
they enjoyed the twofold advantage of small States and of great 
theatres.'* ^ 

This empire possessed for its defence resources which seemed 
to enable it to set the world at defiance.^ It had for its fleet no 
great river falling into the sea; the most important stream of 
Attika was but a torrent, creeping through sands to the bay of 
Phaleron. But Peiraieus was not far away, and it offered a 
splendid harbor to three hundred triremes, equipped with a great 
army of rowers, slaves, or mercenaries, gathered from every side, 
metoikoi, and even Athenian citizens. Add to these, thirteen 
thousand heavy-armed infantry, citizens, and metoikoiy who could 
take the field at a moment's notice; sixteen thousand youths or 
old men, intrusted with the protection of the forts; twelve hun- 
dred horsemen, including two himdred mounted archers and six- 
teen hundred Scythian and Kretan archers on foot. Shipyards, 
which Themistokles had begun, gave the opportunity for prompt 
repairs when vessels were damaged, as often happened, on account 
of the bad quality of the wood employed. Lastly, there were 
ninety-seven hundred talents in the treasury, not to mention five 
hundred talents represented by the offerings deposited in the 
temples by the spoils taken from the Medes, and by the forty- 
gold talents which decorated the statue of Athene. To this 
important reserve must be added the annual revenue of the 
State. 

If the maintenance of armies at this period was less expensive 
than it now is, because there were at that time very few engines 
of war employed,^ and every citizen was expected to equip himself 
at his own expense, it is nevertheless certain that forces like 

^ Madame do Stacl, De la Litterature^ etc., part i. chap. i. 

* We enter into some detail as to the finances of Athens, because the other Greek States 
had, in less proportion and according to circumstances, similar receipts and expenses. 
" With the exception of the tributes," says Bockh, Econ, polit. des Athen,j ii 4, "the other 
(Jreek States had the same revenues." The standard of Athenian currency was a piece of 
silver, the drachma, having an intrinsic value of about eighteen cents. (See Vol. I. p. 681.) 
The talent, six thousand drachmas, was used for reckoning. In respect to the advantage to 
foreign merchants of receiving coin at Athens instead of being reduced to barter, as at other 
ports, see the Rev. de l^Attique, chap. iii. 

' Perikles employed machines at the siege of Samoa. 
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those of Athens required large expenditure. The construction of 
vessels^ the pay of infantry, cavalry, and rowers, the salaries of 
judges, the indemnity citizens received for attending the as^senibly, 
gratuitous distributions of wheat, large expenses for festivals, and 
for the great public works of Perikles, would easily take in time 
of peace one thousand talents annually. How was it possible to 
meet these expenses when they were increased by war? 

In our old civilization, wealth acquired and transformed into 
investments accumulates and increases with families who know how 






TOKEN.* 



LEADEN TESSERA.'' 






TOKENS OF AGORANOMOI.' 



to preserve it. Modern democracy aims at increasing the wealth 
of the treasury in like manner, to diminish the taxes on necessary 
articles, paid most largely by the poor, beciiuse they are the most 
numerous. The Greeks, on the contrary, a young nation obtain- 
ing wealth by commerce and industrial occupations much more 
than by land-ownership, were averse to direct contributions. At 
Athens there was great reluctance to tax property and labor, 
except in cases of urgent need, as in 428 b. c, when the citizens 
furnished the State two hundred talents.* 

The best revenue appeared to be that which was derived from 
property belonging to the State, and from indirect taxes. In 
cases of danger the Athenians relied on voluntary gifts, which 



^ Leaden token, from the Bull, de Corr. helUn.^ vol. viii. (1884), pi. iii. No. 64. Isiac* 
ornament between the caps of the Dioskouroi ; under it TPIfiBO[Xoi']. Perhaps this was a 
piece of conventional coin current in the temples. 

^ Gor;:on*s mask, front face. Reverse, bearded head, right profile. Le^nd: AHM. 
This bearded head is perhaps the Demos personified. (See Bull, de Corr. heUtn,y vol. viii. 
p. 7, Xo. 27.) 

• Leaden tokens, from the Bull, de Corr. hellen., vol. viii., pi. i., Nos. 24, 23, 26. No. 1 . 
Grasshopper ; beside it the letters, Aro[pav6fuap]. Xo. 2. Sea-horse ; on his back, a cornu- 
copia; on his breast, a human mask in pn>file; above, an incomplete inscription; around, 
[•Ayo]PANOM>K]. No. 3. A caduceus and the letters AFOP. 

* Thticydides, iii. 11): '* .\lthough they had amons^ themselves for the first time rais4Ml a 
contribution of two hundred talents." It has been thouirht by learned men that it was for the 
first time durin^r the I\iloiK>nnf^sian war that the cioi^pa was estaUiihed. 
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rarely failed, and on ordinary occasions they exacted money from 
the rich. From aliens (metoikoi) dwelling in the city, and traf- 
ficking under the protection of its laws and its authority, a trib- 
ute was required, the metoUtion, as compensation for the facilities 
Athens furnished to their business; and the slave owed a capita- 
tion-tax, which the master paid.' 




In virtue of these principles there were at Athens seven 
main sources of revenue, — 

1. The product of the domains of the State, — forests, pasture- 
lands, farms, houses, salt-works, waters, mines, etc.* These domains 
were leased for a term of years or forever, in order to save the 
State the expense of creating an army of public functionaries to 
administer them. The rent was generally paid in silver. The 
silver mines of the Laureion extended along the eastern coast for 
a distance of about sixty miles between Anaphlystos and Thoi-ikos. 
These mines yielded forty talents a year in the time of Themis- 
tokles, and he applied this revenue to the construction of vessels. 
During the Peloponnesian war there was a scarcity of men to 

' On the condition of the mttoikoi and of the slave!!, ^rc Vol. I. pp. S72-AT6. 

* From a photograph. The view is taken from the northcait The harbor and the 
miHli'rn mills are seen. The present name of the plat'e is Erf^tiria. 

' The temples, owned by the Slate or by the demoi. had their domains, vrhicb were ain 
leased to furnish money for the expenses of the cult. 
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work them, but activity returned again with peace.' To citizens 
and to aliens enjoying civil rights, the State granted permission 
to work portions of the mines for about a talent ; but besides this 
price, paid once, there waa a farther tax of one twenty-fourth 
of the product. Outside of their own territory the Athenians 




.AYER US THE I.YRK.* 



had the gold mines of Tliusos. and those of SkaptS-HylS in 
Thrace, which together brought in from two to three hundred 
talents. The historian Thucydides was the proprietor of a portion 
of tlie mines of SkaptP-Hyl@, and wrote his history there. It 
is pos.sil)le that a rent was also paid to the metropolis by the 
kUrouchoi for the hinds they had received from her,' 

I The scoriEB left by tlic early mincra are Ktill rich ('n[>u<;li to be a<;aiii wivki-d iritb jirufit. 

* Painiin<; on (he bottom of a cup of tbi- miuiiifaclor)' of Eupfaronios, now in (be Brili!<h 
MiiM;uiir(.l <\Ualaijtif of Ike Greek and Etrunran Vnnei in Ihr Brituh Mmtum, Na 882); 
from W. Kli'in, Eujihrnmo*, 2d «dit., p. 98. Tbi- woman i>tai>d« Iwitide a luau, irho ii wiUad 
on a low :/.»'. 

■ .Klian. lliit. rar.. \\. 1. 
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2. Fines, costa, and confiscationa. These receipts went verj 
high, for Xenophon implies that they were enough to pay the 
salaries of the judges. 

3. Customs. Taxes were levied at the emporion, where im- 
ports were sold in bulk, and in the market-place, where the retail 
traffic was carried on. All merchandise imported or exported by 
sea was, moreover, subject to a duty of one fiftieth, or two per 




THE CHOREOElON.l 

cent, the irevn/Koim}, — always paid in silver, never in kind.' Cere- 
als paid in importation about ten talents of raw product annually.* 
Other merchandise, cattle, salted food, wine, oil, honey, metals, 
etc., paid more. It is probable that every vessel paid one per 
cent on the value of its cargo as port-dues, and that strangers 

' Fompciiiii mosaic, from the Museo Borbrmico, toI. ii. pi. 56. The choregtion was the 
place whore the choniii sn<l the acturji met to reheamc. In thi» Ponpeian oiosuc are weva the 
actorH and rlanrcrs in a chorui of satjTs, 9tan[liD<; around an old man, who is the j[0fx>S(3affEaXai, 
or choir-master. The flntt'-playf-r has hin robe on and his wreath; in the back(,Tound one of 
the actors is ilreaaing, aided by a servant. 

* This tax in the year iW o. c, after the (p^at disasters, still gave thirty-six talents 
to the State, ami six to the f.irmer. This indicates transactions of a vahie of two thousand 
talentx (.Vndokides, Upon the MijMeriet, 23). 

* iv-e Perrot, Le commerce des cere'aleii en Altiqur. in the Rtrut hiator. vol. Iv (1877), 
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paid as much for the privilege of selling in the market. In 
respect to commerce by land, we have no facts. 

The exportation of the products of the soil, and of materials 
needful in the construction and equipment of vessels, was pro- 
hibited. There was an exception made in respect to oil, of which 
larger quantities were made than were required for home con- 
sumption. The sykopliantaiy informers against the exporters of 
figs, have had as disgraceful notoriety as the Roman delatores. 

We may regard as part of the customs the toll of ten per 
cent levied by Athens, at tjie passage of the Thracian Bosporos, 
on the value of cargoes from the Euxine, by way of indemnity 
for the expense of guarding these seas from pirates.^ 

4. The tax on strangers domiciled at Athens {metoikoi). This 
was twelve drachmas annually per capita for heads of families, 
and six for children. The widow of a inetoikos paid six drach- 
mas. All freedmen were further subjected to a tax of three obols, 
— probably the capitation levied upon each slave, and payable by 
his master. A special tax was also levied on courtesans. The 
metoikos who did not pay his tax was sold ; but the condition of 
the metoikoi was different from that of the isoteleis^ who, without 
enjoying political rights, were free from the tax on resident aliens, 
and could plead in the courts and transact business without the 
intervention of a patron (ttpootcittj?). 

5- The tributes of the allies. These amounted in 438 B.C. to 
six hundred talents, of which one sixtieth, one mina out of every 
talent, was devoted to Athene, guardian of the public treasure. 
In 425 B.C. this contribution was doubled, and on complaint of 
the allies there was substituted for it a duty of one twentieth, 
levied by Athenian customs-officers on merchandise which entered 
or left all the ports of the allied cities. This plan led to many 
abuses, and was soon abandoned. As early as the year 409 B.C. 
the question of levying the tributes was again under discussion.^ 

6. The civic tax. This was of two kinds, — the tax cm prop- 
erty, levied only in cases of urgent necessity ; and the leitovrgia^ 
a tax upon property connected with personal labor, due by those 

^ Demosthenes, Against Leplinea^ 60. This toll was reestablished by Thrasjrboulos after 
the battle of Aigos-Potamos (Xenophon, Hellen.^ !▼. 8, 27). 
* Xenophon, Ilellen., L 3, 9. 
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whose fortune exceeded three talents. Orphans under age were 
exempt from the leitourgia, but not from the civic tax.. There 
were four principal leitourgiaiy — the choregia, the providing and 
training of the choruses for festivals and dramatic performances;* 
the gymncLsiarchia, the management of the gymnasia, which fur- 
nished athletes for the games and contests in the public festivals; 
the hesimsis, the entertaining at a banquet, at a man's own 
expense, one of the Athenian tribes; the architheoriay the leader 
of the annual religious embassy to Delos or Delphi. 

In addition to these leitourgiai, which were called encyclic, or 
annual, there was also an extraordinary leitourgia^ the trierarchia^ 

which was an obligation imposed upon the 
richest citizens to provide for the arma- 
ment and maintenance of the war-vessels 
of the State, which itself furnished the 
- vessel and its ringing, and paid the sailors. 

KYE OF TRIREME.* ^^ ^^ *^ 

This tax on a man's income, on his capital 
even, lasted, for each trierarch, but one year, but recurred again after 
two years' interval. There were twelve hundred trierarchs, each 
of the ten tribes appointing a hundred and twenty; and near the 
close of the Peloponnesian war they were divided into twenty 
classes (o-v/x/xoptat), each subdivided, according to property, into 
sections of from five to sixteen persons, each section supplying 
one galley, which was then commanded by one of the section. 
Demosthenes, in 340 b. c, further modified this arrangement, that 
it might not be too burdensome to the individual; but it still 
remained extremely onerous. A citizen designated for a leitourgia 
might throw it upon some other person, whom he asserted to be 
richer than himself, by offering to make a complete exchange of 

1 The law fixed a legal age, forty years, at which a man might serve as choregos; and 
other Athenian laws testify to a like scrupulousness. Cf. Aischines, Against Timarchos {Ora- 
tores attici of Didot, ii. 31). 

* From E. Curtius and Kaupert, Karten von Attika, i., A then und PeiraieuSy p. 58. There 
have been found on the eastern shore of the harbor of Zea, plaques of Parian marble shaped 
like great eyes, which were evidently used to decorate the front of triremes. The eyes 
(6(t)6€i\fu)[) are more than once mentioned in inscriptions of the Athenian marine (Corp. inscr. 
Attic, ii. 791 ; L 68 and 76: ^OtiKfi^s xariaytp, "the eye was broken." Cf. Bockh, See- 
toesenf p. 102). The dimensions of these marbles vary; they were painted, the iris with 
red and blue ; in the centre of the pupil is a round hole through which was driven the nail, 
probably gilded, which secured the decoration to the vessel. These marble eyes are up to the 
present time the only fragments of an ancient trireme that we have. 
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property. This was the avrihoa-L^} The trierarch whose galley 
was ready first, received a wreath;* and there was much rivalry 
as to whose galley should be most elegantly decorated with 
carvings,^ 

We must not suppose that these burdens were a penalty of 
wealth, or that Athens respected wealth only so far as it gave the 
people work and amusements, furnished to the army its cavalry, 
and to the sailors ships whereon, with arms and 
breast, they might defend the power of the 
State. The leitourgiai had a religious and a 
patriotic character; for without them public 
worship would have been reduced to cold cere- 
monies, having but little influence upon the heart, and the edu- 
cation of youth would have lacked that train- 
ing which, in the citizen, prepared the sol- 
dier. They were not, then, the result of a 

TRIHEMIOBOLOS* « . , . i i ••..., . 

fierce socialism, nor was their institution an 
attempt to establish that equality which does not exist in nature, 
and could not be realized even in Sparta.^ The State being con- 
sidered as the magnified family, and the rich as the elder meni- 

' For further details as to the avridoo-ir, see Oration of Demosthenes Against Phainippos, 
and that of Isokrates On the Anlidosis^ with the learned introduction of K. llavet. A. Bockh, 
who is far from beinji; friendly to the Athenian democratry, does not object to the trierarchia^ 
the most exi)ensive of all these leitourgiai^ and the one which has called out the jrreater number 
of declamations against the Athenians. He also n^marks that the inequality of fortunes was 
never great at Athens. We may add that this inetjuality, with its two-fold danger of creating 
a class too rich, ofti*n ambitious and servile, and a class too yyooVf siTvile also, and always ready 
for revolutions, began to !« apparent only in the time of Demosthenes. Tiiis orator says, 
even, that citizens felt themselves rich enough when they had a capital of fifteen or twenty 
talents, and could give a dowry of a hundred minai to their daughters. Even after the Thirty 
Tyrants, there were not five thousand citizens without landed property (Dionysios of Ilali- 
karnassos, Lysias^ 32). In the l)est days of Athens there were few rich and few j)oor; it wa.s 
the aurea mediocritas of Horace, good for the StaU» and for the individual. Montes<juieu 
approves the leitourgiai! Tlie stpidikoi^ of later date, had th** duty of defending the interests 
of the tn'asury, like the Roman advocati fisci. 

'^ See, in the works of Demosthenes, the Oration for the Trierarrhic Crotcn, 

' Thuevdides, vi. .'U. 

* AIO. IVgasos jrallopiniT. front view. Reverse : Pejrasos jralloping to the left. (Silver. 
Corinthian coin of al>out the middle of the fifth centurv.) 

* IV«;jasos flying to the left: underneath, the koppa, initial of Corinth; in the field, a 
trident. Reverse : TPIH. Honrou's head, front fat'C ; the whole in an incused sfjuare. 
(Corinthian coin of alnnit the mi<ldle of the fifth century.) 

* These burdens imf>osed on wealth possibly were its salvation, in deterring the Athenian 
democracy from decreeing, as Solon did, an alx>lition of debts, or a <lepn»ciation of the 
•orrency. See Vd. I. p. 533. 
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bera of the household, they owed the State an assistance which 
the younger, that is to say, the poor, could not give it. This 




idea, that onerous offices must be reserved for the rich^ was the 
keynote of the financial organization of the Greek cities; and it 

' From EL Bchoae, Grieekiicke Belu/i, pi. x. No. 54. The iDscriptioa {Corp. inter. AlL, 
iL 643) begioa thus; Tod* ol rofifoi tmv l(pw ^("ipiruv r^r 'A^nW ml iw AXatr 6«miioIM 
Aax^rm apxayros - ■ ■ ( 400-399 B. c). AtbcDe sUDding at the left, her left hand leuting on 
her spear, grasps the hand of a TOman of the same height with herself, who leans on a Meptre. 
This U neither a goddess nor the personified Council OouXij}, it is the personification of Um 
College (dpx4) '^ Treasurers. See baa-reliefs represented earlier (Vol. I. p. M9, and p> 4S 
<A this volume), representing Athene and Demo* clasping hands. 
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was a general custom in classic antiquity.^ In the Fourth Philippic 
Demosthenes says : ^' It is needful that in times of danger the 
rich offer their wealth to the State." They moreover found a 
compensation in these expenses : men were thus made conspicu- 
ous before the public, and were remembered on days of election. 

7. Possessions of the gods. Lastly, the treasure of Athene on 
the Akropolis, and that of the other gods, was an important 
resource. In case of extreme need the State borrowed from the 
goddess, on conditions determined by a law of 435 B. c, 
which fixed the interest in such cases at IJ per cent. 
This domain of the gods increased with the empire of 
Athens, since each time a colony was founded, a tenth ^^^ 
of the lands was reserved for the temples.^ Also the ad- """'=*•* 
ministration of this property wjis a very important office ; the 
gods had their treasurers, who annually at the expiration of their 
term of office gave in their report to the Council of the Five 
Hundred, and transmitted to their successors a statement of all 
the property of which they had had charge. In the time of Peri- 
kles the treasurers of Athene and of the other gods formed two 
colleges, each of ten members, chosen annually, one from a tribe ; 
later, about 400 b. c, they were united in one.* 

Almost all the taxes were farmed out to individuals or com- 
panies, who made collection at their own risk. The tax of the 
fiftieth alone brought in thirty-six talents to the State, without 
counting the profits to the farmers, who made fortunes rapidly, 
and were despised, as their class has always been. 

The market {Emporion) had six porches, of which one, the 
Deigma (the Sample), placed under the aire of inspectors {epi- 
fneletai)y was the meeting-place of merchants, like the Bourse of 

^ Sec Bull, de Corr, helUn,j January, 1887, p. 57 ; and HiMory o/Rome^ vi. 81-94. 

* Enjipravt'd xtone, found in Phoenicia (from Pcrrot and Chipiez, IlUttoirt de I'Art^ iii. 
902). 

* Besides a sixtieth of tlie tribute of the allies, the revenue from her lands, the product of 
certain fines, the share which came to her from prizes, etc., Athene nM'eivi><l also dues in kind 
on every death and birth* — a measure of barley, another of oats, and an obolos (Aristotle, 
Kconom., ii. 2). 

^ Bull, de Corr. helUn^ ii. 36 et $eq. That which lielonged to thi> gods was called 
rh itpd xpifutra ; the revenue of tlie State was ra oata. Likewise* at Romts Res sacrae et res 
snnctae (Dareste, Plaitioyers politiques de Demosth.^ i. 172). As to this question of conse- 
<*rated property, sec Homolle^ Les archives et Cintendanee aaerA h DeloSy 1887. 
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Paris. Here were kept samples of all the commodities brought 
into the docks, and upon them contracts were established. 

In cases of disagreements between merchants, the inspectors 
decided ; but where actual oSences were charged, the heliasts were 
required. In these cases, the citizen who made an accusation 
received, if he gained his suit, one half of the sum paid; if he 
lost without obtaining one fifth of the suffrages, he paid a fine of 
one thousand drachmas. 




BRONZE FOtlKDBRS.' 



It is not possible to estimate precisely the public revenues of 
Athens. By some they are stated at one thousand talents; Aris- 
tophanes gives them at two thousand, but there can be no doubt 
that this is largely exaggerated. We may remember, however, 
that with the great building enterprises of Perikles there were 
left ninety-seven hundred talents in the treasury. Now, silver 
was worth eight or ten times more at that period than it now 
is, and perhaps the difference in value is even greater than that ; * 

' FragmpDt of a cup in the Uuseutn of Berlin (A. PurtwiiDgler, Bachreibwig, No. 2,294} 
from Gerhard, Trinktchalen und Ge/Hsse, pi. xiL and xiii. (cf. O. Jafan, in the Berichle Ober 
die Verhandlung. iter kSnigl. sdcha. Geuellachqfl der Witietuehafien xu Leipzig, 1867, pp. 106 
el geq.). At the left i» a lighted furnace, on the top of which it placed a covered vemel, doubt- 
teRs containing metal in fusion. A workman, seated at the right, pokea the fire, while a boj, 
behiui] the furnaco, is using the bellowR. A second workman itaDds waiting, leaning on his 
liammiT. At the right, a third is hammering on a statue of bronze which has been nin in 
separate pieces nnd put together ; the head is still lying on the ground behind the earthen l)Cd 
on which the figure is pinced. On the wall arc hung objects and tools of various kinds, — 
hammers of different shapes, a long straight saw, niodela of a foot, a hand, and, ue^r the fur- 
nace, hanging from a pair of horns, two heads, male and female, four little painted clay tablets, 
and branches uf foliage. Perhaps, as Jahn supposes (p. 107), these may be offerings, and the 
furnace of the workshop a saered place, like the domestic hearth. 

* Some writers place it much higher. To estimate the value of silver in the time of Perikle% 
tbey multiply by twelve the figures which the old anthors give ua. Thi* is the estimate pro- 
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it was then a revenue nearly equal to that of some European 
kingdoms. 

Another sign of public wealth, another resource for the State, 
was the wealth of individuals. For all, prosperity had increased, 
and for some, it was already too great. 
In Solon's time a fortune of seven 
talents was considered very large. In 
the time of Kimon, the wealthy Kal- 
lias paid a fine of fifty talents with- 
out impoverishing himself; Themisto- 
kles had twice or thrice as much ; Nikias had a hundred tal- 
ents, like Alkibiades, and more than 
a thousand slaves, who labored for 
hhn in the mines. If war emp- 
tied the public treasury, individ- 
uals then were able to refill it; 
and we have seen that the gov- 
ernment had no hesitation in ask- 
ing from those who were able to give. 

These fortunes did not consist in lands, for Attika, like all the 
rest of Greece, was a country of petty "agriculture and petty ownei^ 
ship. The domains of Alkibiades, which did not exceed seventy 
acres, were regarded as very extensive, and the entire country of 
Attika scarcely furnished in wheat two thirds of what the popular 
tion consumed. Wealth was derived from commerce, handicrafts, 
and banking, which distributed it among a great number of citi- 
zens ; and it was so divided that Isokrates could say : " There is no 
person who is poor enough to disgrace the State by mendicity."" 

posed by J. B. Say, founding it on the price of corn at that period. But by the inscription 
mentioned on p. 631, n. 3, we see that daily wages were a drachma, or about eighteen rent!^ 
whicli, multiplied by three or tour, would give the avera|ie value of day-lalior in France at the 
present time. And thcw would be too large multipliers applied to ihp three oboln daily of the 
pulilic slave, furnished him for his fiKMi. The problem of the relative valae of money i« 
nearly inaolublv. Even in France and at the present day. is a five.fr»nc piece worth as much 
in Paris as it in in Brittany? 

' ACCAPION. Amphora; on the obvenie a star. ReverRe: XIQN. Sphinx, with lifted 
paw. over a bunch of fcrapes ; under, a cluh. (Bronze.) 

' Em AFX OTA nPEIMOr. nionysoB, itanding, with ivy-wreath, holding a thyrMM and 
a kantharoa ; in the licld, two letter*, a mint-mark. Reverte : ACCAPIA AYO. Sphinx, with 
lifted paw, over a vesn-l's prow. (Bronze.) 

* Isokrates, Artop.. 38: lliickh, book iv. ch. iiL 
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Athens did not share in the contempt of Sparta for the lahor 
of the hands. She had flourishing industries, and like the articles 
de Paris of our time, lier weapons, her work in metal, her furni- 
ture, her leather manufactures were preferred in every market; 
her potteries were sent as far as Gades ; her works of art, hooks, 
and woven materials, to every civilized country. As imports, she 
received the fish and wine of the islands; Tyrian glass and pur- 
ple ; the tin which Phoenician ship-owners went to seek in far 

countries ; the papyrus 
of Egypt ; the gold, iron, 
wool, and woven fabrics 
of the Asiatic coast ; the 
cereals. leathers, tar, 
ropes, timber, and nume- 
rous slaves, bought on 
the shores of the Hel- 
lespont and the Euxine. 
Commerce, protected in all the Greek waters by the fleet, was 
so flourishing that Isokrates calls Peiraieus " the market of all 
Greece." And it was so, not only by the habits of the mei^ 
chants, but in virtue of laws and treaties. The allies had 
engaged to send certain articles of merchandise nowhere else than 
to this port, and it was required that all vessels of Athenian 
owners clearing from Peiraieus should bring back thither a cargo, 
Athens had also another advantage, — an excellent coinage, highly 
esteemed in all countries. " In most cities," says Xenophon, 
*' coin has only a local value, and merchants are obliged to resort 
to barter. Athens is an exception; her drachmas are current 
everywhere."' To maintain the credit of her coinage, she pun- 
ished the counterfeiter with death.' Also transactions in silver 
were frequent. There were joint-stock companies, and those 
who loaned money and received dividends. Bankers made ad- 
vances on deposit of securities or of objects of value ; they had 
their books, in which were entered receipts and payments, their 

' XIQN. Apollo and Dionyso^ BUDdin<;, nnu od eiicti aide of an altar. 'Die former holds 
■ bow and a patera; the latter a thjrsos and a kantharoa. Keverse: ACCAPIA TPIA. Sphinx, 
with lifted paw, over .1 prow. (Bronze.) 

' Uerenues of Attika, S. 

* Derao!>lhene«, Againtl Timokralef, 21S. 
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Gold coinage, — The gold coins, first struck at Athens about the year 430 r. c, are the 
following : — 

Qraaunet 

Chryseos, or Stater* (No. 1). Standard weight, according to Boule 8.G0 

Hemi-chryseos, or half-statcr (Xo. 2) 4.30 

Third of a stater (rpi'ny) 2.88 

Fourth of a stater (rcrdpTi;) (Xo. 8) 2.15 

Ilekte, sixthof a stater (No. 4). ^^ifi Bull, de Corr, hellen,^ \i, 2\0 1.44 

Demi-hekte (fifuticnf), or gold obolos (No. 5) 0.72 

Tliree eighths of a hekte 0.54 

Quarter-hekte, or half-obolos of gold (No. 6) 0.36 

Eighth of hekte (No. 7) 0.18 

Sixteenth of hekte (Na 8) 0.09 

* [The average weight of the Attic stater, accordiDg to Smith, is 132.5875 gTmiiis.<^ Ed.] 




BBONZS. 



Bronze coinage, — The coinage of bronze was begun at Athens in the archonahip of Kallias, 
in the year 406 b.c. These coins bore on the face the helmeted head of Athene, and on the 
reverse the legend AGE, with one or two owls in an olive-wreath. 
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Sileer coinage. — Thp silTer coins in circulation in Athens U the eloae of iJw fiftli and 
daring tJie fourth centuries b. c. are tlie following : - 

Tetradrochm (No. 1). Standard weight, atMnrding to Beul^ ........ 17.10 

DraL-lima (No. 2) 4.30 

Tctrobolon (No. .1) S.88 

Plemidrachma, or triolK>lon (No. 4) 2.1S 

Diobolon 1.44 

Obolos (No. 5) 

Tritemorion, thrvc quarters of an oImjIos (No. G) 0.S4 

I'flialkon, five eighths of an obolos (No. 7) 0,45 

Hemiobolion (No. H) 0.8 

Trilnmitartemorion, thrw- eighths of an obolos (No. 9) 0.2 

Tartemorion, a<iuarterobolus (No. 10) 0.18 

[■mitaneuiorion ' . . . . 0.09 

[The weight of tbe pnacl|>a] silver cobs uf Attika, ac(.-un<ing to Leake, is as foUowi: 

drndini, 270.0 grains Tro7 1 ilraclima, G7.5 ; tptrubolon, 4^0 ; iriuWloD, 33.TS ; diobolou, 1S.5 ; oboloa, 
I, S,45; hemiobolion, 5.43 ; 
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correspondence, and if not letters of exchange, they had at least 
checks. Without having an official character, the bankers were 
the depositaries of acts and contracts. Tliey lent to the cities, 
and took shares in government loans.^ To this we should add 
that the tax levied by tlie State was only two per cent ad calo- 




CKOWNED COHQUEBOR.* 

rem ; that its tribunals of commerce decided all suits during 
the winter ; that the severity of legislation as to debts guaran- 
teed the exe<;ution of contracts;' that, finally, the high price of 
silver, which was lent sometimes at eighteen per cent, and even 
more, permitted capitalists rapidly to increase their fortunes. 

' (;. I'errot, Le comnterte de Cargent a Alhincs. The current interest waa one per cent a 
luoDtli, ami ill ci'rtiun canes one and a half; in maritime advances, it was without le^ limit. 

' Va:«-|>ainting (from Gerhard, Ausrrl. Vosdifr.. |)l. 27b). Tliw Sfpxtv if cntirelj- nude; 
the myrtle-wreath on hia head, and the fillets on liis arm and leg, show that lie haf jjst gaini'd 
a victory. On bis led arm han;^, in a bag, a little vase containing oil, and to the right arm in 
attai'licd a hare, — probably a lovi'-i^ft. The conqueror extends his hand to take a wn'aih 
wliich is offered him by another young man who is standing before him, and, like himself, 
wears a wreath of myrtle. 

* I niit«-. in {MiiRing, thst contract* <tf rent w«re the aune at Athena •• with u«. 
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But what use was to be made of this power and wealth ? 
When Perikles returned from Samos to Athens, after the reduc- 
tion of the ishind, he delivered a funeral oration over the soldiers 
who had fallen in that war. His words roused such enthusiasm in 
the multitude that when he came down from the bema, the Athe- 
nian women vied with each other in decorating him with garlands, 
as the victorious athlete, returning from Olympia, was wreathed 
with flowers. But Elpinike, we are told, reproached him bitterly 
with causing the death of many good Athenian citizens in war, 
not against Medes, Phoenicians, and other foreign nations, but waged 
upon men of their own blood, and bound to them by treaties. 

Her words show the change that had taken place within a 
few years in the government of Athens. Perikles gave no fur- 
ther attention to the Barbarians, who were now banished from all 

Greek waters, and whom 
he had no reason for 
seeking in their Asiatic 
home; and he severely 

BRONZE COIN.^ RRONZE COIN.* j .i i _ 

reproved those who were 
beginning to talk of conquering Egypt or of attacking Sicily. Like 
that sagacious Roman who prayed the gods not that they would aug- 
ment the fortune of Rome, but that they would maintain it as it 
was, he deemed it wiser to employ the resources of Athens in 
preserving rather than in extending her possessions, — to turn to 
advantage in ways of peace the strength that was now no longer 
required. To the genius of commerce and of arts, Athens now 
consecrated these seas no longer infested by pirates, and these 
cities over which she extended her powerful protection. Sheltered 
by this aegis, the Greek people gave themselves up to the fruit- 
ful labors of civilization, guided in this direction also by the 
noble city which had become their leader. For Athens the time 
of foolish undertakings had not arrived. Devoting her whole 
attention to art, literature, and commerce, she had renounced the 
aggressive policy of Kimon, and had not yet adopted the adven- 

^ Dichalkon of Chios (AIKAAKON). Amphora between two stars. Reverse: XIQN. 
Sphinx, to the right, layinjij a paw on the prow of a vessel. 

^ Tetrachalkon of Chios (TETPAXAAKON). Bunch of grapes. Reverse : XION. Sphinx, 
to the loft, laying a paw upon the prow of a vessel 
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turous policy of Alkibiades. Herein lies the beauty of this period 
in the life of the Athenian people, and the greatness of Peri- 
kles, who presided over a prosperity at once so honorable and so 
peaceful. 

But this fortunate condition could not last. The State did 
not rest on a base which was broad enough for it, and the cords 
which united all parts of the empire were too tightly strained 
not to wound. The taxes laid on the allies, their forced relin- 
quishment of part of their lands to Athenian colonists, and the 
obligation to carry certain of their suits into Athenian courts and 
a portion of their merchandise to Peiraieus, constituted a triple 
servitude, financial, judicial, and commercial, which could not fail 
to cause the smothered anger which later burst forth during the 
Peloponnesian war. 



m. — TiiR Athenian Constitution. 

TnE constitution of Athens assumed in the time of Perikles 
the form which it retained until the latest period of the city's 
independence. Two principles were at its foundation : one, the 
sovereign right of the people, who exercise legislative, judicial, 
and administrative functions, or at least determine the direction 
which the executive power shall take; the other, the annual 
change in the magistracies, filled by election or by lot. 

Democracy, which to-day repeats the words of Louis XIV., 
VEtatj cest moiy had naturally among the ancients put that 
doctrine in practice; for in the case of small Statics surround(»d 
with dangers, security could only be found in a vigorous centra- 
lization. The liberty, property, and life of the citizens — law, 
justice, and morals — were all subordinated to the interests of 
the State ; and the Roman formula, Salua populi stqjreimi lex c.s7(>, 
seems to have been made for the Greek SUites. It has already 
been said^ that no surprise should be felt in finding at Athens 
customs which appear to liberal minds singularly vexatious, sucli 
as the leitourgiay — a heavy tax laid u}X)n wealth. To the State 

1 See aboTe, pp. 601^-607. 
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the poor man gave, at need, his Ufe ; it was equitable that the 
rich should give his fortune; and against this requirement, which 
dates from the time of Solon and even earlier, no one protested, 
except in cases where, instead of being a patriotic obligation, it 
was made a means of vengeance against some Eupatrid whom his 
enemies were seeking to ruin. Herodotos admires the government 
of Athens.^ Not so Plato : *' Consumed with a burning thirst for 
liberty, which evil cup-bearers pour out undiluted and give her to 
drink even to intoxication, the democratic State, by general 
license, arrives at slavery ; extremes of liberty must sooner or' 
later bring the extreme of servitude.'*^ But although Plato 
speaks truly in respect to certain periods of the democratic life, 
we must prefer, for an opinion as to the Athenian constitution in 
the time of Perikles, the verdict of the historian who had seen 
and compared so many different forms of government, to that of 
the philosopher who was the friend of the younger Dionysios and 
of the aristocratic party. It was the wise Aristeides who made 
public office accessible to all the citizens, — a principle which 
imderlies the Politics of Aristotle ; it was Ephialtes who despoiled 
the Areiopagos, the headquarters of aristocratic factiousness, of its 
most important prerogatives, without, however, depriving it of the 
public respect. A century later, Demosthenes says: "This tribunal 
is the only one from which cases of murder have not been taken 
away; and never did unsuccessful prosecutor or condemned crimi- 
nal accuse the Areiopagos of injustice/*^ In his Oration on the 
CrowTiy he further mentions these two facts: An exile returns 
illegally into the city; the people, persuaded by his ingenious 
plea, absolve him from wrong-doing in this return ; the Areiopa- * 
gos takes up the matter and condemns the offender. On another 
occasion the people designate as deputy to the Amphiktyonic 
Council the orator Aischines, whose integrity is doubtful : the 
Areiopagos declares that Hyperides is a more suitable person; and 
the people, accepting the reproof and the new choice, make 
Hyperides their deputy.* 

^ See above, p. 620. * In book viii. of The Republic, 

• Against Aristokrates, 66. 

^ This moral authority of the Areiopagos was of long duration. Aulus Grellius (xiL 7) 
relates that Dolabella, a proconsul of Asia, sent to the Arciopagitcs of "Athens a woman of 
Smyrna accused as a poisoner, tU ad judices gramores exercitatiores^ue. 
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Still more democriitic tliao election by universal suffrage is 
designation by lot; for offices open to all, still are rarely given by 
the people to any other than their great men, as was the case at 




Rome after the creation of the militjiry tribiineship. We do not 
know at what period this appeal to chance was instituted. Plu- 
tarch speaks of it as ancient, and we know it was employed in 
the time of Solon, of Kleisthenes, and of Aristeides, The lots were 

* Marble bust in llic Mum.'uid uf NapliiB (frooi a pliologrsph). The iiieDtiGcAtion uf ib'u 
bunt i» nut pwitive. fW Vol. I. p. 578. 
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drawn in the temple of Theseus by the thesmothetai} We are sur- 
prised and shocked to see pilots thus chosen by accident; but this 
proceeding, disastrous in a great State or even in a great city, 
was without danger in a little city whose population was in 
reality an aristocracy,^ where each citizen had an actual share 
in the sovereignty, and every day received a political training in 
the discussions of the Agora or the debates in the courts. More- 
over, the most important functions were excepted from this gene- 
ral method. The ten strategoi, who regulated all military affairs 
and foreign policy, who even could prevent the meeting of the 
assembly or could break it up, — who were, in a word, the true 
magistrates of the city, — were always elected.* The same was the 
case in Florence during the Middle Ages, where all offices were 
drawn by lot except those of the Commission of War, which 
remained elective. The archons and senators were selected by lot 
from among those who had publicly announced themselves as can- 
didates for these ofl&ces, which could not have been a long list ; 
cases even were not infrequent where all other candidates gave 
way before a citizen whose services pointed him out to the gen- 
eral confidence. Also we may note that on presenting their 
names, the candidates were obliged to undergo an examination 
(SoKt/tacrta), of which the result might be a sentence of unworthi- 
ness;* that at the expiration of their office, they had to render 
account, any citizen having a right to demand it from them ; 
that during their term of office they were under the supervision 

* Two urns were placed before these officers, one urn containing white and colored beans ; 
the other, the names of candidates. The successful candidate was the one whose name was 
drawn at the same time with a white bean. 

* See above, p. 508. 

' In respect to these magistrates, see Hauvette-Besnault, Les strateges atheniensy 1884. 
The commissioners for any fixed case were elected by show of hands (fnixtiporovia). In these 
instances the president of the assembly prepared a list of candidates, and the choice among 
them was made bv vote. 

* Fustel de Coulanges, in his paper on Tirage au sort, gives a list of the questions addressed 
to the candidate in the examination called doh'masia. He was asked: (1) if his ancestors 
were Athenians for thret^ generations l)otii on the father's and mother's side ; (2) if he pos- 
sessed altars of Apollo (irarpoJoi) and of Zeus (cpKftor), — that is to say, the domestic religion 
of the ancient families, and the cult of landed property ; (3) if he honored his ancestors, had a 
family tomb, and regularly offered sacrifices there; (4) if he had made all the campaigns 
required by law ; (5) if he possessed taxable capital, and paid taxes upon land, — a clause 
which excluded poor citizens. Proofs of intelligence and political capacity were not asked for, 
but the candidate was obliged to show that he U^longed to an ancient and wealthy family. 
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of the novuqtkylakoi^ who had the right to constrain them to 
act in accordance with the laws ; and finally that, the appoint- 
ment to office being made by lot, and canvassing thus suppressed, 
ambitious men lost their most power- 
ful means of action, and it was diffi- 
cult for the government to fall into the 
hands of a party; and a religious idea 
was also attached to this designation, 
— the lot seemed to indicate the will 
of the gods. With the means at their 
command, it was not possible for the ancients to obtain the votes 
of a large electoral body, like that of the Agora, in any other 
way than by show of hands on names pro- 
posed by the president of the assembly. In 
this way votes were given at Athens in tlie 
case of the elective magistracies, and thus 
the influence of the president became very 
great, the choice being usually determined by 

him. A selection by lot was therefore really more in the interests 
of liberty, and the part left to chance was so restricted that no 
great harm could possibly be done. Accordingly, Herodotos and 
Phito approve of tliU system,* which Aristotle and Mont-esquieu 
regard as of the very essence of democracy.^ -'At Heraia, a city of 



Tiicw! qiutBtions show the ruligioux miiI urixlDcratic char3('U:r of (liu institution. Wi' may 
Fiirtlier adil ihat miiiciinilurt. personal di'formity, or an unjNiii) debt to the |iiiblic trca.''iiry 
))revent('<l any luan from bui'omini; arclion, and even from Kiieakin;! in ihc n!<iM>nibly. Il was 
ihi' oTifua. Cf. AiK'hincs, Agaiml Tinuin'hiKi. 
' Scu above, p. 5-lfl. 

* PeroonificattoD of tlie ncniile (lEPA rEPOVCiA). DbidfrncH liu«( of the <icolni< of the 
><CDatP, riuht proRle. Ki-versi^ : ANTIOXEON- Fortune, standing. Imldins a rornucupia anil a 
nidiler, under a tplrai'tyk' portico. Coin of thi- city of Anlioch in Karia. 

* Vi'iled bead ot Here, left proRlo. Rcvcrsie: EPA, bctwwn twn wavy linii<, eiiptl with 
dota. The wlmli- in an incuMMl stpiarf-. Coin of Heraia. 

* Hi-riHlotDS, iii KO ; Plato, I^wf, book ri. 

' Monte Mjuii'ii, lixpril i/fjc Loit, vol. ii. chap, iL Arintolk-. Politim, vi. 5, siys: "It it> 
giiod that ])t]t>li<' iilliccB \>e assigned, some liy lot, ut1ieri> by vote. Tlie former ojicnA to all idlmi 
an lionorablc cart^i-r. the latter ^ives the Staff "knhI ma|zislratci>. Ciirtins repinls selecliiin by 
lot as the only mi-anA i>f ilentroyiD;; tin- spirit of fnellon, and adils (i. !lt4) : " FOr die heicrn" 
Xfit i/f» KhUlhrnrit i/iib tn taiif ii gennrricAerr Binrirhlunii ah i/le Looturne. S!e hitlte Fine 
hfrukii/fn'lf nail rvnlikncnih Mitfhi. Dan Loot tmr i-liniii rfrfi i/rierhiThea Cdllem genrhmef; 
'liirrh •In* I.m* Ih-xt laan i/.V (7flfWr enlschfliirn, n-rlchr H/mt ilrm WMr ili-r Slailt tmchlrii." 
Many writtrs liavp thought tliat n ehoice by lot was very ancient (I'lutarch, Prritlin, 1 and 9), 
but that only nanicti nf men of high family were pnt in the nm. Thiti ii ponrihle, Hnco Dome- 
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Arkadia," says Aristotle, " voting for magistrates was abolished, and 
they were selected by lot, for election had liitherto given the au- 
thority only to makers of disorder."' At Rhodes the priest of the 
Sun was chosen by lot ; * at Syracuse all the magistrates were thus 
selected after the Athenian expedition. The same method was em- 
ployed in the distribution of charity, which with us is a matter of 




careful choice. Three inscriptions, recently discovered, mention leg- 
acies made to the senate of Aphrodisias, to be distributed among two 
hundred citizens chosen by lot.* One of the most vital sentiments 
in Greece, at Athens especially, was that of equality, Herodotoa 
tells us this.' The importance in many places given to designation 
by lot makes it even more manifest. But we must hasten to recog- 
nize the fact that this singular electoral system is possible only in 



trios of FhnliTOB asserts it. However, I cannot douht that when the |>eop1c needed & mao of 
ability to conduct their affairs in critical moments, they by some means gave him the authority. 
We need Dot attribute to the men of those times coDBtitutional scrupleH which we ourselveR do 

' 'Htpoiim Tovt fpiSfooiflvovt (Polilict, v. 2, 9). 
» Hull, de Corr. helten. (1885), p. 99. 

' Vas«-painting (from T. Panoflta, M-anee Blardi, pi. 17). Helios, youn;;. beardlew, with 
radiate h<iaiJ, rises from the waves in a chariot drawn by four winj^d homes. At sight of the 
god the stars of night, under the fonn of nude boys, pbrnjo precipitately into the sea (ct. Iliad, 
I) ; only the morning-star, standin;; erect under the horses' feet, sioks slowly. 
77. 



' Ibid., p. 

' See above, p. 580. 
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very petty States where there is no hungry crowd, and all the citi- 
zens, having about the same mental culture, could, without serious 
inconvenience, be called to certain public fimctiona. At Athena, 
to persons thus selected were assigned 
only inferior offices. The arclions and 
the senate, deprived of their judicial 
authority, inflicted only fines of small 
sums, and the Areiopagos had its foi^ 
mer jurisdiction only in certain cases 
of homicide.* As all military and polit- 
ical authority had passed to the sfrategoi, so almost all civil and 
criminal jurisdiction was given to the five thousand heliasts.' who 
were divided into ten spctions, drawn by lot 
for every case, which rendered venality im- 
possible ; sometimes many thousands in num- 
ber, wliich prevented intimidation ; and with 
secret vote, which did not, indeed, hinder the 
condemned person from cursing his judges, 
but certainly prevented him froni taking revenge on any. The 
arclion who had been the examining magi.strate in the case pre- 
sided over the court. Tims came into exercise the great principle 
of the division of authority, which Rome and the mediteval period 
never recognized.* 

To propose laws was the prerogative of any citizen, on condi- 
tion of severe responsibility. Before presenting a new law, an 
orator was obliged to examine carefully to see that it was not in 




niricil (BOYAH). Female luail, Inurclleil and veiled. ri>:lit prolilu. 
I lliree lines surrounded hy a laurcl-wrealh. Coin of Kibyra in 



' The senate pcrBc)r 
Reverse; KIBrPATON, 

* As it ivna impossible to call to;^lheT five hundred beliusts to judge in minor cuwii, then- 
were appointed in the triU's forty dialetai, magistrate!) or arbitrators, who vent llimiigh the 
liemni and divided cases where not over ten drachmas were involvetl. The magistrates rouW 
also impose fines to the amount of fifty drachmas; the senate lo the amount of five hundrcil. 

» Aristophanes, in The \Vn$ps (Gti2), speaks nt sis tlimisand heliasts, including the extra 
thonsand in reserve ti> fill vacancies. Before the arguments hesno, the heliasts look an oatli 
tliat they would impartially listen to Imlh sides. 

* U'mlen tessera (from the Mouum. litW IniU nrchrot^ vol. viii. pi. Hi. No. 57). On the 
oliverse. an owl in a laurel- wreath. ABE, On the reverse the lellor A, indicalin" the section 
to which the tvarer belonj^ed. (See tahlets of hctiasis represented. Vol. I.p. MT.) The heliast 
t^xehan^cd this t<;n>icra for his daily salary {iiiir66t SucatrriKOt.) 

* It wBs not till a very late period that Rome wriously effected b teparation between civil 
and military powera. 
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contradiction with any law already existing; or if such contradic- 
tion existed, he must know it, and obtain the necessary change, 
no that the unity of legislation should be maintained. If he 
neglected these precautions, he might be prosecuted, and receive 
severe punishment. 

We have already mentioned the guardians of the laws, the 
seven nomophylakes, whose office was established after the reform 




of the Areiopagos by Ephialtes, and who had a right of veto 
against acts and propositions which were contrary to existing 
laws. This was what may be called the conservative force of the 
Athenian community. 

Athens had many other public officers. Some had charge of 
the sacred buildings; others watched over the public order in the 
city and the markets, the verification of weights and measures, 

* From llic 'E^MJFwplf apxauikayir^. I8G2, tab. 46 ; and W. Vischcr, Kleine Sehriften, toI. {I 
|). 28», pi. 15. {Cf, Aitnali dtW In»l. archeot., 18G1, p. 388, Kb. iPaffg. Al. G.) "The ballots 
wen- of bronzK, with a iirrlu nhank in tlic centre ; in some this shank was noliil, in others it was 
holliiw." Tliin fli'siTiiitiim liy Ariblotte, <[iioled by Harpokr.ition (s. v. Ttrpvmjiu^}, conv- 
s|MHi<ls fHrfii'tly witli tlie represent;i1 ion <,'ivcn above ; thi:»L' disks morwiver liear the inscrip. 
lion ^^<^c Bq/KHTio, — IkiIIdI of tlic public vole. Aristotle say n (hat after the arguments on botli 
^'lili-s bail U'ln beani, two ballots were pircn to each jiii1<£e. one pit-rced, the otlier wholo : tbe 
former indiratcil Li>adcinnation, tbe latter .icrjuitlal ; and in (lG[>ositing it, thi? judge held it in 
Hiich a wav that no one i-oulil sec of wbieh kind it weih. The K and the r engraved on tlie 
iiilier tar-u of tbe ciri'ular disk are pi'rhapa lelliTS indicating ibe Bcries, like those we have 
seen on tlic Iviidi'n ti'snera and tbe heliaMs' taiilets; Init two of tlie ballots bear the let- 
ter M(-tn), which manifestly cannot di-signate a section of tbe heliasta. See Bull, dt Corr. 
hellcn., vol. xi. (1HM7) p. 210. 
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mattera connected with the tithes, etc., — axttjnomm, agoranomm, 
t/emarchoi ; the latter aided by the agronomoi, keepers, and hyhroi, 
foresters. Forty magistrates, StKooral Kara. Sij/iou;, decided cases 
which were not carried to Athens. All these functionaries were 
designated by lot, but were subjected before entering upon office 
to the dokimasia. The judicial organization of Athens was com- 




THR COONCIl. VEBSOKIFIBD.» 



pleted by the tribunals of commerce, by arbiters which the parties 
selected and paid, diatetai, and by the ancient court of the epketai^ 
whose jurisdiction,' renewed in 409 B. c. was still in force in the . 
time of Demosthenes.' 

In the mechanical world, engineers increase the strength of the 
controlling agency, as they angment the force of the machine. So 
it should be in the political world. But while matter is obedient 
fc) science, statesmen obey passion more readily than wisdom. 
However, at Athens, notwithstanding the changes made by Kleis- 

' Bu^ri'Iii-f carveil at the lu-ad uf un Itunorarv dLvree. uf which we haT<- ojAy two letteni 
of ihf fir^t lini' : 6E[oi] (rniiii Si'lione. X!rieehi»clit litlie/f, [>l. xvi. No. 75). Id prcsvnre of 
Atlii'iio, who stniiils lit tliL- lefr. lioUlin}! a wrvath, ihc Coiincil prrMnilird (jSotAq) and the 
pGople crown tliu pcrtuin in whoM- honor the decrei* in imniw). 

* .See Vol. 1. 1>. 521. 

* C. /.A.,vni.i. No. til. 
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thenes, Ephialtes, and Aristeides, the constitution retained much of 
the conservative force given it by Solon. 

The legislative power belonged to the general assembly, which 
met two or three times a month, and in the time of Demosthenes 
four times in each prytany.' But by how many bonds had that 
democracy bound itself which it has been usual 
to represent as so fickle and mobile ! " At first 
it could vote only on a proposition of the sen- 
ate," or Council of Five Hundred, which deter- 
mined what is now called the order of the day ; "■ 
and if a change was desired in any law, it was necessary to refer 
the matter to the nomotfietai, a legislative committee," so that the 
judicial body of hellasts, who applied 
the law, and from whom the nomo- 
thetai were selected, exercised its in- 
fluence upon the law itself, and could 
put a stop to the errors or rashness of 
the general assembly. Hence, to slip 
in illegally among the heliasts was 
to usurp a sovereign right. Pyrrhos, a member of one of the noblest 
families of Athens, the Eteoboutadai, but a debtor to the treas- 




PKOPLR FBBSO.MFIKI>.' 



' The prvtiin)', a tenlli |iiirt of tli<; year, was from thirty-live to thirty-rix days in length. 
Thi' lifbtor lo the State who had not paiil his dues liy the end of the ninth prytany w*b 
imprisoned (Dciiic)9lheiies Againut Timokralo, 40). 

^ As to th(?se <l('lays, Kce Demosthcni's' Oration on the Embasag, 1S6. 

* This restriction was afterwitrcis removed or fell into disuse, as is proved by exsmplex 
which Seliomann gives, De Comiliu Atheniensiuni, p. 98 ; but when did this occur? We know 
not. Thi- most ancient example in of the \-ear 405 (Xenophon, Hellenia, i. 7). 

* Leaden tesserie, from O. Benndorf, BeilrSge zur Kt:niilnus des allisckcn Theattri, No. 
39, and thi! Monum. deW liixt. areheol.,vo\. viii. pi. 32, Ko. 'J8I. 1. Figure of a man standing to 
the left with ihe chlamys, helmet, shield, and spear; in the field: rPt[TartiA. 2. Shield, 
on whoso cilije art: placi«l two owls, diamctrieallyoppusite each other; in the fiu'ld: rPYTANEA 
(n^ura»ia). 'I'liesi- are tokens of [iresencc that the pry taneis exchanged for his day's pay 
(/uiT^E ffovKfVTni6t), which was a drachma. 

* Till! senate wiis i-omposed annually of five hundred citiiens over thirty yean of age, 
who were designated by lot, fifty from each of the ten tribes. This body having a right of 
supervision over the entire administration, it was before the senate that candidates for public 
oIKl-c underwimt the dotimasia, <ir jierhaps, for certain offices, befon^ the lielinsts, as wan the 
i*asc in the time of Demosthenes (A<jain.il Soitos and Against Timnrchon). The twenty-*-ij;ht 
senators of Sparta wrre <'alle<l " masters " (htincanu.), — a word which Athenian cjirs would not 
have endured. 

' See Vol. I. chap. Ex. § v. Deniosthcni's {Against Timarchos, 27) says that to examiof- a 
pniposi'd law a tlu^u^iand nomolhelni were appointed. (See later, ad ann. 403.) For othvr 
rases they were much less numerous. (See Andokides, On Ihe Mi/slerie$, S4.) 

' .IHHoa Lauri'lled, lieardless head on the obverse. Reverw: KAIC KIBYPATON. 
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ury, and on that account suffering under atimia (a loss of civil 
rights), being discovered seated among the judges, waa seized and 
put to death.' 




Portico ftnd 



ohkrk Honait at dilos.* 



Military successes have often proved fatal to liberty. How 
often, as the Roman general said, has the clash of arms drowned 

Zeua Serapis leated to the left on > throoi', anil R'aaing on a jftvelin; at hii feet ad eft<;le. 
(Brunzu coin of Kibyra, which owuriMM the title ('ircareia (KAI*^ opnal). probably in honor of 
Augxistut.) 

* I)einofthen«ii, .4^irM( Midiat, IS!. 

* Plmn of k Greek houi<e of the Mcond (.-vnlury b. c. ; from the Ball, de Corr. AelUn., toL 
▼iiL (laiM) pL 21 (P. Parin). The houM Ji of oblong ahapa, 9S fe«t bj 61, of regular outline, 
exc«pt at the aouthixiit corm-r, ufaere then I* » raesM. The dour, about Bve feet wide, opena 
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the outcry of the injured law ! The popular victories at Marathon, 
Salamis, and Mykale, on the contrary, extended the pubCc liberties. 
It was under their influence, and under the direction of Aristeides, 
Ephialtes, and especially Perikles, that the constitution was trans- 
formed, and became at once so free and so well-balanced, — an 
image of the soul of him who gave it this great character ; of the 
mighty and reserved orator, of the prudent and innovating states- 
man : a vast yet self-controlled force. 

Perikles knew that in souls of a mean order poverty debases 
and degrades ; ^ that it instigates tumult, putting into the heart 
of him who has nothing, hate and envy against those who have; 
that, lastly, it furnishes the rich with the means of buying up 
partisans, by gifts bestowed for selfish ends. He therefore strove 
to have every citizen possess a livelihood. The poorest were sent 
away as colonists, and became landowners in the new country.^ 
Those who remained in the city found ample support in laboring 
in the arsenals and the public works with which Perikles adorned 
the city; in the extensive commerce of which Athens was the 
centre ; in the pay of an obolos per diem which the judges received,* 
and all who attended the assembly; and lastly, in the military 

in the soathem wall, and gives access to a vestibule with white mosaic floor, into which two 
rooms open, — a small room on the western side, and one much larger and with two doors, on 
the eastern. From the vestibule and also from these two rooms there is access to the gallery, 
in the centre of which is a square court with mosaic pavement, and surrounded with columns. 
This court is built over a central reservoir hermetically sealed, and is in a degree cooled by 
this body of water. In the stylobate there are also two cisterns, of which one, at the western 
corner, may have served as a cellar. Opposite, on the eastern side of the house, is a beautiful 
hall, with a door almost nine feet in width, opening into the gallery, and another into a smaller 
adjacent room. The arrangement of the northern part of the house is less certain. An exam- 
ination of the broken stones lying on the floor of the house leads to the conjecture that a sec- 
ond peristyle was built above the first, and consequently that the house had a second story. 
Plainly it was the alK)de of people of wealth. It was paved throughout with white mosaic, 
except the inner court, where the mosaic was party-trolored. The walls, it is true, were of 
rough rubble and mortar, but the whole interior was lined with stucco in light blue, pink, or 
yellow. Marble was also used in various places, especially in the decoration of the great 
hall which looks into the interior court. This was the most ornamented and also the best- 
lighted room in the house, for there were, it is evident, no windows, and all the light came from 
the court. We may remark that in the time of Perikles there was no house in Athens so 
sumptuous as this. 

* Franklin says vijjoronsly : " An empty bag cannot stand upright.** 

* Plutarch asserts this {Perikles^ 11), and the decree for the establishment of the colony 
of Brea, between 444 and 440 b. c, proves it. We find that the colonists were to be taken 
from the last two classes, the thetes and the zeugitai {Corp, inner, Attic, vol. i. 81 B.). 

* Aristotle, Politics, ii. 10. As the young men were called away on military duty, it 
for the most part the old men who served on the tribunals. 
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ATTIC DinaAOHM. 



service, which waa well recompensed. In the mild climate of 
Attika, the cost of clothing, food, and lodging was much less 
than in more northern regions. Everj' year a squadron of sixty 
galleys was kept on a war-footing 
for eight months, and garrisons were 
established in many posts. Tlie foot- 
soldier received two obols a day as 
pay, and as much more for provi- 
sion-money ; officers received twice as 
much ; cavalry-inen three times, and 
generals four times as much. Gratuitous distributions of wheat 
(but not periodically made, as at Rome), and sacrifices offered at the 
State's expense, where at times as many as three hundred o.ven 
and five hundred goats 
were slaughtered, gave the 
people assistance, without 
feeding them in idleness. 
Two things we find in Ath- 
ens only, of all the cities 
of antiquity ; namely, the 
State supported citizens 
who, by age or illness, were 
unable to provide for tliemselves,' and maintained the children 
of those who had given their lives for their country. 

Among these measures, that of allotting pay to the judges 




■ Head of Athene, rifiht prolik-. as on coins of Atheni. Reverse: AINIANON. 
Pliencos, armed with a Mas, thr<iwinn a stone to the right: his !i*or<) haagti at hix siilv, anil 
two javelins are at hie feet: AMEMMnTOS is a name of b. local magistrate, ((^oin of the 
Ainlanc!! of Thes^aly. British Miistjniu.) 

» Hulmctei) hvad of I'allas .ilhcne, right jirofile. Reverse: KNO£ION. Owl titaudinic 
on an amphora. In tlie field, the labyrinth, as symbol. Tim ty|H'a of this I'oin of KnoraiiH in 
Kn-ti! arv imitated from those of tlif Athenian tetrailrachnis. 

" ArislotU', Politics, ii. G ; l.ysias, ircpi toC ddfHirov- Thi- M'nale exaniinc<l appUf-ations, 
and the assembly made the apjiortiimment : [laynienl was maile by ihe prytaiiy ; and at eat'li 
prytany the senatt: maile a ni-w examination. (Cf. Iloekh, vol. ii. i-haj>. xvti.) I'his charily. 
Ht fir^l an obol daily, later became two riliols. Tlie jud^^n's reeeiveil n<i more. When, on Itic 
appmaeh of Xerxes, the Athenians toiik refuse at Troi/en, that eily allotted them for their 
support an obol daily (I'lularch, Thnali'l., 10). Ad olwlus wa!> about fi|iial to three cenis 
o( our money. Aecordinffly, one of llie most pri>ssinj; anxieties of the A)]ient;in •rovcrnment 
was to keep the price of food as low as possible, llie .Athenian vessel which hail tiNulcd with 
wheat in the Crimea was not at liberty to bcek the best market for it ; the t.'ar<;o must be hinded 
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and to members of the general assembly for every day's actual 
attendance has been severely blamed, although the stipend thus 
received was only a third of what the State paid for the food of 
the slave employed in public works. It has not been suflSciently 
remembered that this aristocracy which was called the Athenian 
people, managing in its courts of justice and in its assemblies, 
not its own affairs merely, but those of half the Greek world, 
had a right to receive indemnity for the time it employed in the 
ser^dce of others. For a time the honor of these functions might 
have been, and was, sufficient pay. The citizen, owing to the 
State in time of war his property and his life, would naturally 
feel that in time of peace he ought freely to devote to the public 
service his time and his intelligence. " When the noble Myro- 
nides was living," says Aristophanes, " no one was paid for serv- 
ing the State." This might well be the case so long as Athens 
remained a city ; it was no longer possible when, having become 
an empire, she imposed heavy obligations even upon her poorer 
citizens. These persons, required to leave their fields or their 
places of traffic to occupy themselves with the common interests, 
had a right to an indemnity, and legitimately received it. It has 
been well said by Aristotle that to bestow money upon the popu- 
lace is to pour water into a cask which has no bottom.^ It was 
so in degenerate Athens and in imperial Rome; but in the time 
of Perikles, Athens applied, as we do, the principle of compensa- 
tion to the functions of government, of the army, of the adminis- 
tration of justice, and to political bodies, the senate, the ten orators 
of the government, and the general assembly, which, placed at 
the head of the empire, was only a representative body more 
numerous than those of modern States. The indemnity paid to 
the senators was a drachma for every day of attendance.^ 

From this resulted irregularities which were the delight of 

1 Polit.y vi. 5. 

2 The indemnity, or cumpensation, for daily attendance in the general assembly, has been 
erroneously attributed to Perikles. It seems to have orijijinated on the motion of a certain 
Kallistratos, concerning whom we know nothin<; else. The same custom existed at Rhodes 
(Aristotle, PoliL^ v. 5), at lasos in Karia (BulL de Corr. hellen.^ viii. 218), and probably 
in a great number of Greek cities. We find it in the last days of Greece, in the Achaian 
assembly. The principle has been adopted in modern times; and is it not unjust to consider it 
objectionable as applied to the public assembly of Athens at a time when, owing to the nature 
of the Athenian power, that assembly had a representative character ? 
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the satirists and the Cynical philosophers j but these reproaches 
were well founded only at the time when this provision, having 




outlasted the circumstances in which it originated, ceased to he 
legitimate. When Athens had lost her empire, and no longer 

* Athenian weights, of lud, from the hfonum. delC Imt. arckeol., vd. viii. pi. xiv., Nm. 79, 
45, and G4. Thi> br^ii'sl (79) wcii^hn 4 Ibn. I } ounces; it has twoingcription!'; AEMO[criov],Knd 
in the centre, nround a helmeted head of Pa!lll^ the word Mrrpor^uv. Thi* i^ a atandanl 
weight bearing thi' slamp of the public officer in charfie of weight* and mcaaures. TLi-re were 
lifti-en o[ tliesc officern, ti'D re!>idcnt at Peiroieiu, and five at Aihena. The Kecond (4S) weisliH 
4 ouni'nii and « fraction, and baa an inwriptioD amiind the fore part of (ht^ tortoise : ^^'Wi-op- 
ro*. The third (64) weight about 8 onoceii, and ban in an incued Mjuare the inscription 
litrfM[»6iimr] in retrognule letters ; at tbe tide ia a hslf ci 
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had other affairs than her own to administer, instead of abolishing 
the indemnity established for the assembly, the Athenians aug^ 




SCULPTOR.^ 



mented it from one to three obols;^ and Aristophanes asserts 
that Kleon proposed to raise it to five.' Thus institutions which 
were at first good are perverted; that which was legitimate and 

* Vase-painting from O. Jahn, Berichte der kdnigl. sdcks, GeselU, der Wissenschqften zu 
Leipzig, 1867, pL v. No. 1. A sculptor (cp/ioyXv<^or), nude and crowned with myrtle, is Onish- 
ing the pedestal of a hermes, holding it between his knees. He is working with a chisel, and a 
hammer hangs upon the wall. In the field is an inscription : *Ijr[tr]ap;(Of Kdk6s. 

* Aristophanes speaks of the triobolon for the ekklesia only in his Assembly of Women^ 
represented in 393, and in the Ploutos, performed after being rewritten, in 390. Bdckh 
(iHK)k ii. chap, xiv.) estimates this expense, when the indemnity was three obols, at thirty or 
thirty-five talents annually [$3,G()0,000 to $4,200,000]. Probably, however, in fixing at eight 
thousand the number of persons habitually present at the assembly, he greatly overstates the 
fact, as later he himself was aware. If we call the annual exj>cnse twenty talents, it is not 
lar<je, nor did it exist in the time of Perikles, and possibly not even during the Peloponnesian 
war. The salary of the judges was at first one, and later three obols, the latter being the 
amount allotted by the State for supix)rt of the public shares. Aristophanes, in the Achar- 
ninns, says that three drachmas a day, or thrice the pay of a day-laborer, was tlie salary of 
the ambassadors sent into Thrace. But here he exaggerates, for the deputies sent to Philip of 
Macedon, after an absence of nearly three months, received only a hundred drachmas apiece 
(Bockh, Staatshaushaltung, i. 37). From all these facts we draw the conclusion, that the Athe- 
nian democracy paid its public servants very poorly, and demanded much from the rich. 

» The Kniy/Us, 797. 
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UKMIOBOLION.^ 



OBOLOS.^ 





TRIOBOI.ON. 



HKMIDKACHMA.^ 



justy ceases to be so ; the State becomes enfeebled, and falls under 
the weight of ancient rights which have degenerated into abuses. 
There is, moreover, a comparison of importance bearing on 
this subject which has not heretofore been made. In the time of 
Perikles the wages of the day- 
laborer were a drachma, — that 
is, about nineteen cents ; the 
obol, the sixth of a drachma, 
being equivalent to three cents 
and a fraction. Now, it is evident that no one could live on an 
obol a day, since the public slaves received three obols from the 
State for their support. Moreover, there was great industrial activ- 
ity, its productions 
were highly val- 
ued, and there was 
work for every 
man.^ It has been 
erroneously be- 
lieved that at Athens, as at Rome, all kinds of industry were re- 
served for slaves ; on the contrary, we know that the Athenians 
neglected none of the advantages derived from labor and traffic. 
Sokrates was a sculptor, at least for many years, and that he 
remained poor all his life is due to the fact that he abandoned 
labor for philosophy. Kleon was a currier; the fathers of Soph- 
okles, of Demosthenes, and of Lysias were sword-makers : Anytos 
was a tanner, Psammenes a jeweller ; ® and many other in- 

^ Hemiobolion of Lamia in Thessaly. Youthful head of Dionysos, crowned with ivy, left 
profile. Reverse : AAMIEQN. Amphora ; at the right, as a symbol, the vaM* calltHi prochous. 

' Lion's head, to the left. Reverse : HPA. A club ; under it two ivy-leaves. (Obolos of 
Uerakleia in Thi'ssaly.) 

* All testimony goes to show that the slave was very mildly treated at Athens. But his 
food and lod<;ing, and the interest on his purchase-money^ represented at least an expenditure 
of a drachma per diem on the part of his master; hence we conclude that the mother of 
Euripides, a poor seller of herbs, and the mother of Aischines, also a woman of low class, had 
no slaves, and that many Athenians, similarly situated, were compelled to labor for their 
daily bread. 

* Laurelled head of Zeus, right profile. Reverse : AINL^NQN. I'haimeos, wearing the 
chlamys, fighting with a javelin, and holding in the left hand his petasos, which he uses as a 
shield. Coin of the Ainianes in Thcssalv. 

* Youthful hea<i of Dionysos, crowned with ivy, left profile. Reverse : AAMIEQN. Am- 
phora ; at the right, as symbol, the vase called prochous, (Coin of Lamia.) 

* Demosthenes, Afjainst Midias, 2\. The orator Hyperbolos was a maker of lamps; 
Eukrates, a dealer in oakum ; Lysikles, a seller of sheep, etc 
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stances might be mentioned. Many employers had slaves work- 
ing under them, but many also gave employment to men of free 
condition. Sokrates, who himself did not labor, except in his own 




way, approved of manual industry.* In The Birds, Aristophanes 
speaks of the cock, whose matutinal crow calls from their beds 

> Engraved stone and vasij-painting (from O.Jahn,fieric£re . . . iter USnigL lOclu, Genellt. 
der WUienschaflen :a Lelpziff, 1854, pi. i. 4 and 1). Before a closed furnace, on the top of 
which are two vases, a young man is sealed, finishiDg a vase which be holds in his left hand. 
The painting represents the interior of a pottery. At the right is the furnace, lunnounted by 
a masque of a satyr. A workman stirs the (ire, and another brin<^ a heavy sack of cokis; 
both (isurea are entirely nude. The next fi<^re is that of the epi'lales, or superintendent, — an 
old man clad in a mantle and leaning on a long staff. At the left other workmen are forming 
vases, to be laler put in the oven. One, seated on a low stiml, iii moving the wheel, on which 
an older workman is fashioning a jar ; this has alrea<)y assumed shape, and the artisan holds 
it with bis two hands, the left inside, the right outside. Whnn no far completed, the vase is 
exposed to the air and sun ; Ihus the figure directly behind the superintendent has an unfin- 
ished va.ie in his hands, whicli he is carrying to place in the sun. Finally, with its bandies 
and neck finished, the vase is carried to the furnace. At the extreme left a workman is etna- 
mitting oni^ to an asaistant for this purpose. Cf. Birch, Huiory of Ancient Potterf, p. ITT. 

' Xenopbon, Mftn., i. 2. S6. 
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smiths, potters, curriers, shoemakers, bathmg-masters, sellers of 
flour, makers of lyres and of shields. All these put on their san- 
dals, and hasten to the workshop while it is yet dark.^ It was to 
the advantage of many men to gain at least the drachma by a 
day's labor, rather than to reduce their earnings to the one or 
two obols whi:h they received for their presence in the prolonged 
sessions of the public assembly or on the tribunal of the heliasts. 
With time the daily stipend was increased. In 329 b. c. (and 
doubtless much earlier) it was two obols ; ^ the judges' pay was 
likewise increased, and the triobolon became the fixed rate. 

These facts confirm what has before been said as to the legit- 
imacy of this stipend, and the comparatively small numbers of 
persons regularly attending the assembly. But with all possible 
justification of Athenian institutions, a very serious charge still 
remains. 

The problem which political economy has to solve is that of 
putting the individual in a position to display all his faculties, 
and the community in a position to make all individual powers sub- 
servient to the common good. Of the State we should ask at the 
present time nothing except to guarantee complete security of per- 
son and property by a wise organization of the army, the judi- 
ciary, and the administration. This at least is the ideal in the great 
modern States ; but it was not so in ancient times. Athens did 
indeed secure to her people the largest political liberty, and to 
the individual the freest development of the abilities given him 
by nature and education ; hence that was the city in which the 
human mind attained its highest eminence. But, as in many 
other Greek cities, it was believed that wealth imposed certain 
special duties upon those who possessed it; and a time came when 
the rich, menaced in their fortunes by the enormous increase (^f 
maritime armaments and of public festivals, conceived a hatred 
for the institutions which ruined them, and cursed the democratic 
government which they sought to overthrow. 

Athens lacked, moreover, the most essential of all the condi- 



» Lines 4H8-492. 

* On this qucstioQ, see in the Bull, de Corr. helleu., \\\\, 11>4 et neq.^ the fjeaX inscrip- 
tion recently discovered cH)ncornin«i; the accountii of the temple of Eleusis, with the com- 
mentary by Foucart. 
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tions which make States tranquil, — stability. Its magistrates 
were appointed by lot, and changed annually. What a difference 
between the Roman senate and the Athenian, — the latter con- 
stantly renewed, and made up at hazard; the other unchanging, 
and composed of men who had all had the management of public 
affairs. It would be by a miracle of good sense if in the midst 
of this incessant change the people had any continuity in their 
designs;* and miracles of this kind were performed only as the 
multitude in rare cases accepted the sway of one man or of 
several men whose minds possessed the wisdom which was lacking 
in the institutions of the State. Men like this are rare, but 
Perikles was such a man. 



rV. — Embellishments of Athens. 

The Roman Emperor Augustus and Louis XIV., the king of France, 
encouraged among those about them a taste for art and literature, 
elevating to the mind, ennobling to the feelings, and giving the 
reality, or at least the outward show, of personal dignity and 
self-respect. That which these sovereigns did for their court, 
Perikles did for entire Athens, and, more than any other ruler 
who ever lived, concerned himself with the lofty interests of the 
mind as much as with the well-being and the power of his 
people. 

Athens had received from the events of her history the char- 
acter of a democratic community ; it was needful, by a great 
system of education, to diminish the differences in mental culture 
among the citizens, so that moral equality would furnish guar- 
antees of the good use to be made of political equality. Perikles 
instituted contests of music for the Panathenaia, — those solemn 
festivals at which were present the whole population of Attika, — 
where runners, athletes, and poets strove for the honorary wreath 

* A dangerous proposal, defeated by the Five Hundred, might be presented the following 
year to their successors and find favor. Notwithstanding the law, orators, especially in the 
jfourth century B. c, made propositions directly to the public assembly, without the preliminaiy 
examination by the Senate. 
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offered by the State, and where, according to law, were read aloud 
to the people the poems of Homer and the Peraika of Choirilos, 
the Samian slave who sang of liberty and victory, and who, it 
is said, received at Athens a piece of gold for every line of his 
poem.' Perikles increased the number of festivals until the city 
had, Xenophon tells us, more than any other Greek State, — eighty 
a year; not eighty days of idleness and dissipation,' but great 




KUaiCAL CONTEST.* 



national solemnities, during which the most refined pleasures of 
the mind were associated with the most imposing display of reli- 
gious pomp, artistic achievements, and natural scenery. There 
painters, orators, and poets vied with each otlier in commemora- 
ting glorious or hallowed scenes; there the stage, notwithstanding 
its satyric and comic drama, was made by tlie great tragic poets 
a school of morals and patriotism; and Ihere were sung the verses 
which moved the Syracusans an(l Lysandroa, and twice saved 
Athens and the Athenians. 



' Itiit CIu>irito9 cuuu to & bail enJ. falling inlo (lie com [>nn ion ship of Lysanilrus 
(l*liitar<-h, /,;/«., IC). 

^ Till' irilil and ui^iuitli: ftmlivaU of thu Itoiolian and lliriiitrin baci'liantca wt-re never 
po|iiikr at Allien*. 

• V;i»e-iiaintin™ (from Iti'nnitorf, Orifchiirhe unit sicillvhe Van nliUilrr, pi. xliii.. 4 a). 
Two ri'^iiri:!:, WL-arin^ wrtalliK, i'lund at llie left on a plalform; tlitr lirsl gin^N, tlu- M-coml 
tU'companifs Iiim on llic douhlo-flute. A third RguK, alra wearia^ a wrcalh. is waiml at the 
right ; this is pcrhapi the judge. 
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The dramatic representations at Athens were originally, as later 
at Rome and in the Middle Ages, religious festivals. It was believed 
to be important for the city's prosperity that these solemnities 
should be celebrated with a magnificence pleasing to the gods. 
Spectators in the theatre and worshippers at the altar were both 
fulfilling a religious duty. Hence the theatre of Dionysos was so 
constructed that it could seat the euttn; population. At the reli- 
gious mysteries of the Middle Ages all who lived in the parish 
were expected to attend, as in Athens; and also, as in Athens, 




the rich were required to meet the expenses of the representation. 
In each case the theatrical representation was a leiiovrgia* This 
is apparent even in the most daring comedies of Aristophanes, 
where, amid the coarsest dialogue. i.s interposed a chaste prayer. 

To secure the attendance of every Athenian, Perikles re-estab- 
lished the ancient custom of free admittance to the Dionysiac 
theatre, — at least in the case of the poor ; he established a fund, 
the tkeorikon, which paid in their stead two obola {about six 
cents). Like many of his institutions, this was later perverted. 
This fund for the public amusement was enormously increased, 
that all the festivals might be made the more magnificent; and 
a law pronounced penalty of death against any orator who should 

^ Vasf-painting (from Gerhard, Avaertea. VasenhUder. pi. 256. 267), Four nmners, vith 
helmet, iihicld, iind ^cnves, are ncarin<; tlie goal, where stand two figarc?, one of whom is 
(]niibtl('s<i till! jii<l;:e. Tlic tripods at the ri^ht and left show tliat tlie race was part of aoiDe 
festival ccli'brated in honor of Dionysos. Ct. p. 34T. 

* In a description of the performance of (lie mystery of Saint Martin at Seurre, in 1*96, 
we read that command was maili? by the mayor and aldermen, with sound of trumpet, that no 
man should dare lo do any labor of whatsoever kind during the three days that were to be 
occupied hy tlie rvpresentntion (Ondsime Leroy, iitvde tur la rngtlhra ; aoe mlao M^nin, 
Lts Origina du Ihi&lre modente). 
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propose to employ this fund for expenses of a war. Perikles 
could not have anticipated this unfortunate extravagance. Mon- 
tesquieu says, in referring to the best of laws which become harm- 
ful : " It is not the liquor itself which is corrupt, but the dregs." 
The Athenians of the time of Demosthenes were not those of 
the Periklean age.' 



'MUjyMU'w: 




alE]fa]ik![E'JEl[Ellra)^x^|[jli|[al's-llL§llgi|lBlL5lls1M 




However, there is need of reservation even upon this point. 
Those who have so severely blamed Athens and Perikles for 
extravagance have always made exception as to the expense of 
the public buildings and other decorations of the city. The 
weight of their censure has fallen on the festivals and spec- 
tacles. They forget that the expenses of a State are not deter- 
mined by the requirements of actual necessity, but also by the 

' Dcuidsllii'iK's uii]ii|ikin!( that tlie ii'lubraiina of iho I'annllii'nain or of tliu Uionyain i-o^t 
latitv in lit< tiiiK' tlinn .1 niililur/ expolilinn (I'hU., I. ,'>0). 

> V.i5>-imiiitio;: (from A. Dimi.mi im.l Cliaplain, [.1. Ifi; Collii.-non, Ci,i„l. d.-> ,■-....»/,- ;-,N 
il'i .l/imt- '/'■ /.I S->-iiUi archi'ot. iTAOitnr'. N'li. 5:i9>. In the reiitn'. stanilini; on a ptnlfonn. i* 
a voutli. ]o<ikiii:r lo t\\e ri^ht. ITi- wvarf a loni; rolir .in<I a riuti liinic ^irt aroiinil tliu waist ; 
h<' has a lilU-t amuiKl liis head. In the ri;;hc hand hi- holds a lyre adorniil urith fillets; in liis 
Ipfi, tliu [>li ktnin. At tlitt rii:lit, M.'atc<l in a chair, ix thi! iiiil^c, also niih a. f^\\e^. on liU head ; 
hi' hi>Ms a slalT in ttii: riuht ham). .\t ttu- left, a Viclury is brini^ing two lon-r fdk-l!>, vhich 
vhu i» nbout tu attath lo the jibiycr's hi'Oil. 
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demands of public opinion, which are quite as imperious as the 
former. What in our time is given to individual comfort and 
luxury, the Greeks gave to the State and to 
religion. Their houses were small, and very 
simply furnished ; but the temples were 
stately edifices, the statues of the Olympiana 
were of gold and ivory, and the most pre- 
cious hangings decorated the habitation of 
the god. What was it that made a Greek 
city famoiis? Its exploits in the past; and 
in the present, after its power, its public build- 
ings and its spectacular displays. The more brilliant and nume- 
rous these were, the greater was the renown of 
the State, the more certain seemed the protection 
of the gods. Nor were the Greeks deceived; the 
money that a people expend in patriotic or re- 
ligious festivals is very quickly repaid to them. 
Great pageants inspire noble thoughts, because they 
awaken noble emotions in the depths of the soul. 
They should be a part of a people's education ; but to our mod- 
ern communities they are a thing unknown.^ 

It was essential that Athens should be worthy of her people 
and of her empire. To embellish the city with immortal works, 
Perikles made no scruple of employing the money of the allies' 
treasury. " So long as Athens fulfils her engagements by exercising 




BBOMZE COIN.' 



' HPAKAEQTAN MATPOC AHOIKON DOAION. A theatre filled with Bpectaton. At 
the right, on a platCorm, a statue of Iluraklvs; in the centre, a vicUirious athlete; at the 
temple. Id the foreground, the fa9ade of the theatre ; in the background, the spectators on 
benches. (Reverse of a bronze coia of Hcrakleia in Blthynia, with the tj'pe of Gordi&o the 
Pious.) 

* A6HNATQN. View of the theatre of Dionysos at the foot of the Akropotia ; above it 
the grotto deeorat«d by Tbrasyllos, then tlie wall of Kimon ; above, the temple of Athene, and 
at the left, more remote, the roof of the Propjlaia. (Reverse of a bronze coin of Athens, 
Beuld, Monnaiei d'AtlAnex. p. 394.) 

* The tlientre of Athens rould seat thirty thousand Bpectators ; at least to Plato, in The 
Banquel, affirms, XTr. Grote very justly observes: "The Theoric fund wad essentially the 
church-funil at Athens, — that upon which were charged all the expenses incurred by the State 
in the festivals anil tlic worship of the gods. The Dioboly, or distribution of two oboli to each 
present citizen, was one part of this expenditure, given in order to insure that ever^r cidzen 
slioidd have opportunity of attending the festival and doing honor to the god." The author 
of llie treatise On the RevenuenoJ Anita (vi. 1) expresses this thought when he lays that if hit 
plans should be adopted, the festivals could be celebrated with greater maguificeDce. 
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an effectual protection, no man has a right to call her to account," 

lie said. The people and the city took advantage of this facile 

morality. A crowd of workmen of every trade found opportunity 

^;=r^ for labor and le- 



gitimate gam in 
the great work- 
shop which Peri- 
* « ' kles opened to 

LEADKN TESSERA.* , , 1c 

them.^ Some- 
thing like trade-corporations were organized under leaders, for the 
purpose of quarrying and hewing the marble, casting the bronze, 
working in the gold, ivory, ebony, and cedar em- 
ployed in the construction of the public buildings, 
or the statues of the gods, in carving the rich 
decoration of the temples, or decorating them with 
brilliant paintings. 

Perikles invested with the superintendence of 
these works the sculptor Pheidia«, who, like Alex- 
ander, had lieutenants worthy of being themselves 
supreme in command. The Parthenon, or Temple 
of the Maiden, all of Pcntelikan marble, and called also the 
Hekatompedon, because of the length of the cella (one hundred 
Greek fcetl.* was tlie work of Iktinos. Koroibos began the temple 




1 From the 3/onuin. delC Iml. nrcheol, vol. vio. (.1. 32, No. 331, ami Bennilorf, B^Hrdgt 
zur Kennliiifii <lef altUchen Tkealert, plaU'B Xoa. Is nnil 4G. Thi'si' ti'<>M-ne were exi-hanged 
for tlio two obols of llie Iheoriton. Xo. 1 wa« givi>n iin ui'casidn uf ihe Panaiihenaia, us 
a|i|ieara from ibe inscri[ilii>ii nANA(d7Hiu»'), imcJcr a iin>wof a vc^m'I. .Vbovu in a star. The 
vessel is in allusion to tlie n'gmta.i which tnadv part of thu fciitiviil; the iitar is Siriu:>, the star 
of the month Uekalonibeon. The serond tessera, with the word Swia, gavi; a ri};bt lo a 
nhaiv of the victims offertnl in wiroe gai'rifii'e. Xo. 3 bcarn on ihc faci' the iiim-riiiliun 'Apri- 
fud[ot *]«Mr^dp[av], aroiintl a li^bti'd ahar; un the reverse, ihe wiirdii ['A^Agra Ni«[i)]. around 
a trophy. In the epigraphic texts of the fifth century d. c. we tiave mure than one example of 
a distribation of two oliol^ in honor of Athene Nike : Aiw^Xis 'AAihu'^ Nun^ (Corp. irucr. Aaic^ 
voL i. No. 169 a, 1. 3 and 6). 

' St-e latiT> near the end of this chapter. 

* This hea<l is cojiied and enlargtil from the ^^tran^;fonl shielil, — a marble copv of the 
shield, (leeoratetl with c:irvini:s, wliieh l*heiiliai< gave to tlie i-hryselejdiaiitine Htatiie of .\thene, 
anil on which he rcpresenleii hi^i own head. Later will bv given the shield itself, from a 
photograph. 

• This m&kcs the (ireelc foot 1 foot 0.1S5 in. (Cf. S. Reinaeh, Manuel rfe pMlotogie 
etamirpa:, ii. liil, »«.) The Parthenon was almiit !28 fet-t in length, 101 feet in widOi, and 66 
feet in height to the tup of the p'llinicnt. It had eight columns in front, and WTeoteea on each 
side, the corner columns being counted twice. It was finished in i3& B. O. 
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of Eleusis, one of the largest in Greece. Kallikrates superintended 
the construction of a third wall, which divided into two the long, 
broad avenue leading from Athens to the sea, so that in case an 
enemy should gain one, the other would still remain for commu- 
nication between the city and her seaports.^ The Milesian Hippo- 
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'. ERECHTnCION.* 



damos completer! Peiraieus, — the first city in Greece built on a 
regular plan ; the first also whose commercial prosperity and 
defence were secured by immense and costly works. Inscriptions 
recently found at Peiraieus show that the dockyard could hold 
three hundred and seventy-two vessels. The Odeion, destined for 
mu.iical contests, was built on the model of the tent of Xerxes ; 
and the Erechtheion, the masteri)iece of Tonic, as the Parthenon is 
the masterpiece of Doric architecture, was rebuilt. To the archi- 

1 Till! (wo walls from Athuns to P<:i^ai^ll^< wurc 23,4tlU f»;t in length ; the w*U to nuleron 

was 20,800 feet. 

' From a photofi^aph. 
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tect Mnesikles was due that munificent vestibule of the Akropolis, 
the Propylaia, which, built entirely of marble, cost two thousand 
and ten talents, — more than the annual revenue of the State.' 




However, many murmured at the great expense incurred in 
these works. The rich especially blamed a prodiji^ality ruinous to 
the treasury, and talked loudly of the rights of the allies, whose 
tributes were employed '* in gilding and adorning the city, like a 
(■oqnctte covered with jewels; in erecting magnificent statues; in 
building temples, of which a single one cost a thousand talents." 

' Nenrly two and n liitif miUlon ilollarBof absolute value. The Parthenon aDil tlie Oilubn 
were* built before 4S.^> ii, c; the IVopvluia Ix-fore 431, biit were tiot completed. Tlie relopim- 
neai.in wHr preveoted alrui the comjilelioQ of tbe EreehtbcioD. and the temples of Demeter at 
F.leuniti, of Atht^ne ai Suunion, and of NemeKlii at Rbamnou<i. 

" From a pholofp^ph. Tlie view is taken from tho wcrt. 
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Perikles, it is said, silenced them with a word. "Athenians," he 
said one day in the assembly, " is it your opinion that I expend 
too much?" "Yes," was the outcry from every side. "In that 
case," he replied, "I myself will bear all the expense, and my 
name alone, as is just, shall be en* 
graved on all that I build." A 
feeling for true glory stifled the un- 
worthy complaints. The people 
with one voice cried that Perikles 
had done well, and that he should 
go on in adorning the city, without 
sparing money.' 

The anecdote cannot be taken 
as literal, for Perikles never could 
have said that he would pay a thou- 
sand talents into the treasury ; but 
the sentiment attributed to the peo- 
ple was genuine. Another anec- 
dote, no more authentic, also shows 
the public feeling which really ex- 
isted. According to Valerius Maxi- 
raus there was a discussion between 
Pheidias and the people as to the 
material to be employed in the sta- 
tue of Athene.. The sculptor pre- 
ferred marble, because it remains 
in perfection longer ; but he chanced 
to add that marble would be less 
expensive, — whereat the people, as if economy towards the gods 
would be impious, cried out for him to be silent, and bade him 
nuike the statue of gold and ivory, and of the purest gold ; and 
griinted him for the ornaments a weight of forty talents.' One 




1 An in!<cription tells us that in a single j-car the tivasurera of the sacred fnod gave 
thirty-four talents for the purehast o£ gold (C. /. A., i. 299). 

* AInrblo statti<>tt(t now in Athens; from a pliotoscraph. It bt^ari the name of Cbarleii 
Leiiormant, who was the first to ret^ogni^e in it a rude reduction of tlic statue of Plieidiut. In 
1880 there wiis diseoven'd at Athens a statue whieh is a more exact and Imiahed copy of the 
riieidian Athene; it wilt be n-prescnti'd later. 

• I take the lesser sum ; it is also said to have been forty-four talents. 
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pardons much to a people who consent to spend the wealth acquired 
by labor or in war, not, as did the Roman populace, in the rude 
sports or sanguinary contests of the amphitheatre, but in noble works 
which have been the admiration of centuries. We should remember 
also, and thus acquit Perikles and the Athenian people from the 
charge of mad prodigality, that with all these works of art there 
were also works of utility, — the three walled roads uniting Athens 
to her seaports, the fortifications of the citadel, and the arsenal 
and docks of Peiraieus, which alone cost a thousand talents ; more- 
over, that, by reason of the strict economy which had governed 
these expenditures, a reserve of ten thousand talents still remained 
in the treasury. 



V. — The Athenian People. 

Under Persian compulsion the Athenians had done great things, 
and for two generations they continued to walk in the same paths 
of heroism. Perikles did not show them the way in this, but he 
induced them to continue in it, and this noble labor suffices to his 
fame. It must be said also that no man had ever more illustrious 
assistance. Nature, lavish towards her favorite people, had gath- 
ered in Athens the most brilliant assemblage of eminent men. 
They gathered there, as in the intellectual capital of the world, 
and made it their home ; and no more brilliant flash of civilization 
has ever lighted up the world. What an age it was, truly, when 
were assembled in one city, as the companions of Perikles, — 
Sophokles and Euripides, Herodotos and Thucydides, Meton and 
Hippokrates, Aristophanes and Pheidias, Sokrates and Anaxagoras, 
Apollodoros and Xeuxis, Polygnotos and Parrhasios* — in a city 
which had but lately lost Aischylos, and was soon to possess 
Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle ; ^ a city which, moreover, to make 
the illustrious dead its own, erected statues to their memory. 
Pindar, who remained unhonored at Thebes, sat in bronze at 
Athens under the royal portico, a book upon his knees, in his 

^ Aristotle was not an Athenian by birth, but he studied in Athens, and taus:ht there for 
thirteen years. Perikles was accustomed to invite eminent foreigners. Lysias tells us that his 
father, Kephalon, visited Athens at the suggestion of Perikles. 
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hand a lyre, and a diadem upon his head! What should we 
expect the pupils of such masters to be ? What they were, — the 
masters of Greece. Thucydides says that Athens was at this time 
the instructress of Greece, as she was the source of its supplies.* 




Behold this fine democracy going from the theatre of Sophokles 
to the Parthenon of Pheidias, or to the beraa where Perikles 
speaks to them in the language of the gods; listening to Hero- 
dotos, who recounts the great collision between Europe and Asia, 
— Hippokrates of Kos, and the Athenian Meton, of whom one 
founded the science of medicine, and the other, mathematical 



1 Athens vas the greatest market oC cereals in tbe world. At Peiraieus the island people 
anil taaay States of the mainland sought their supplies. Annually the cities sent thither the 
firgt-fruits of their harvests. On this cuhject see Perrot, Revue hi/torique, Majr-June. 1877. 

' From BdCticher, PhiMogus, vol. xxii. (1865) pp. 385-120. The groups or single figurei 
indicate the festivals celebrated in each month. The calendar i>egins with the month Pyanep- 
f\on, at the autumnal equinox, and each month has its zodiacal sign. I. Pyankpsiok (Octo- 
ber- November). Processiim of tlie eirenione (olive-branch surrounded with wool), at the 
fcstivnl of Apollo. A father (1), one of the Eupatrids, follows hia son (2), who carries the 
liranch. 11. The Lenaia. Vintage and wine-making. Vintager treading the grapes (3). 
Dionysiac tonephoro* (4). Si-ni of the Scorpion (5). Maimaktkriov (November- December). 
III. Festival of Zeus, ytaipyof, represented by a team of working oxen. Inspectors (ti, 7). 
The oxen and the sower (M, 9). SagUtariui (10). Poskideon (December-January). IV. 
Anniinl cock-li(;ht in the theatre. A man and a woman (11, 12), representing the Athenian 
people diverting themselves liv the sight of a I'ock-fiKht, Three alhlolhelai (13, 14, 16) seati-d 
iiuliind a table, on which arc five pairs of wreaths or palms; before thera two cotrks lighting. 
Capricomus (17). The month Gamki.ion is lacking. Anthesterion (JBnuar>--February). 
V. The Anthesteria. A man wearing a crown (18). The ^am, bearing Phryxos. Fertile 
entire monument, see the article Calendarium of C. £. Ruelle, in the Diet, del antiq. gr. tt 
rom. of Darcmberg and Saglio. 
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astronomy;' Anaxagoras, who eliminates the idea of God as distinct 
from matter; Sokrates, who establishes the principles of morals! 
What lessons were these ! Art, history, science, poetry, philosophy, 
— all take a sublime flight. There is no place for 
second-rate talent here. The art that Athens honors 
most is the greatest of all arts, — architecture ; her 
poetry is the drama, — the liighest expression of poetic 
trenius, for it unites all forms in itself, as architecture 

° ' ... POKT.2 

calls all the other arts to its service. At this for- 
tunate moment all is great, the power of Athens as well as the 
genius of the eminent men who guide the city and do it honor. 

As we miglit expect, a patriotic pride animates this people, 
exiUting in the beautiful city which is their home. Evon the 

obscurest man in Athens feels himself a person of 
importance, seeing no difference in education between 
tlie rich and the poor, and having liis vote in the 
sovereign assembly, where rarely more than live 
thousand voters were present. He makes the law, 

ATHEXF8 ^^^^ '^^ '^^^^ l^^^^ ^^ ^^ practice in these tribunals 

where half the Greek world come to be judged by 
him. He listens to the al)lest orators ; he discusses with Pheidias a 
question of art, and decides in the dramatic (competition between 
Euripides and Sophokles. Daily the Athenian sees his vessels siiil 
away from Peiraieus, — some for the Euxine, for Thrace or Egypt ; 
others for the Adriatic, or the Italian or Sicilian coast So Turning 
from the sea, which is his domain, and looking around him, he 
beholds Athens adorned with edifices befitting the greatness of her 
empire ; and among his fellow-citizens he sees so little destitution, 
so much mental and bodily activity, that he says to bin self, "'My 
people are the greatest on land also." And this proud cry is but 
the echo of what all men think. ^' A simple and independent life 

* Concerninjif Hippokratos, sec chap. xxii. Sect. II. Mcton constructed on the Pnyx, in 
433, a ffXioTpSniop^ or solar calendar, which marked the day of the summer solstice, and he estab- 
lished the cycle of nineteen years, f rvfaxcudcacacn/pts, or " the jijreat year," of 23'> months, or 6,910 
days, called also the Golden Numln^r. This year of 865 days, \ plus ^, was a little too long. 

* Portrait bust of an unknown poet. Laurelled head, ri«rht profile; under it a tunny- 
fish, 8ymlx)l of the coins of Kyzikos. The reverse is an incusc»d w^uare. (Coin of ele<*trum.) 

* ['A^]NAIQ[v]. Athene, standinjj before an altar and making a libation. The altar is 
under an olive-tree, arountl which is curled the serpent Erichthonios ; on the tree is an owL 
(Bronze coin of Athens. Beuld, Monnaies d*Athenes, p. 286.) 
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was appointed to every one among the Greeks," says one of the 
interlocutors in the Deipiosophists of Athenseua ; " but only the 
Athenians knew how to find the immortal road." Athens at that 
time was indeed the city of Athene, the armed goddess of intellect. 

This good fortune of Athens was due to her geographical 
position and to the happy blending of the diverse elements com- 
posing her population ; but also, and in a much greater measure, 
to the illuatrioua men who were her sons, and to the system of 




LESSONS IN HUBIC AND GRAMMAR IN AN ATHENIAN CLASB.* 

education which formed them. It was not a very learned train- 
ing, and incurred no risk of smothering the child's mind under a 
mass of information useless to his age. It was adapted in every 
way to encourage the full development of the faculties, and main- 
tained an equilibrium between the education of the body and of 
the mind. For the State's security it was desired to strengthen 
all physical virtues, — the capacity of enduring fatigue, strength 
in wrestling, speed in running, skill in the use of weapons; for 
the State's greatness, the moral qualities were to be developed by 
keeping the boy's mind in what may he called an atmosphere 

* Cop signed hj the painter DourJB, in the Maeeani of Berlin (A. Furtwiingler, Betchrti- 
bung der Voffntammlung, etc., No, !,S85) ; from the ArchOol. Zeit., 1873, pi. I. {The opposite 
xide in represented on p. 210.) At the right is the p^ilagogos ; he ia seated, and turns his head 
to look at the pupil, who \s atandini; before his master. The latter holds & tript^h uid & 
stylos; he is perhaps correcting a task. At the left a pupil ib taking a music-lesson. Id the 
field are hung a roll, a diptyth, and a lyre ; it is difficult to decide whai tbe other object is, — 
it boa the form of a cross. 
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SILVER COIK.' 



saturated with heroism. At the palaistra, the ephebos strength- 
ened his body by gymnastic and military exercises. At the gym- 
nasium he lived with the poets, inspired singers of gods and of 
mortals who had overpassed the common limits of humanity. His 
masters were Homer, Aischylos, Sophokles, who fed his soul with 
noble thoughts ; the gnomic poets, whose sentences 
were the expression of ancient wisdom ; and the 
lyrics, who dwelt in the high regions of the hu- 
man ideal. Masters such as these taught him to 
love his country with absolute devotion, to avoid 
vicious courses, to shun the errors and the crimes 
that Nemesis pursues even in king's houses ; at the 
same time studies less severe, — music, singing, — gave the lad that 
feeling of harmony and fitness which was in art and letters a 
characteristic of the Athenian ge- 
nius. To the age of eighteen or 
twenty the epheboi learned, — in 
fortresses, the principles of attack 
and defence ; on the frontiers, the 
vigilance of the sentinel in an en- 
emy's country ; in the public assem- 
bly, a citizen's duties ; in religious festivals, a respect for the gods ; 
in patriotic solemnities, that due to citizens who had died for 
the country. They were initiated into public affairs while still 
busy at their studies ; and to these future citizens of the freest 
country upon earth was taught, above all things, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. On the day when they received from the State their 
weapons, they took the oath engraved in the temple of Aglauros, 
which ended thus : " I swear to leave the country after me, not 
diminished, but made stronger." ' 




1 Ephebos, nude, od liorsebftcli; abnvp, ZA; below. 4IA1APX0Z. a roagintrale's name. 
(Reversi- of a silver coin of Tarontum; on the face, the hpro Taras on a clolphin). 

" Lai?. Corinthian coiirteRan. Head, with waved hair knotu^ at the neck. Reverse: 
COL, 1.. IVaI. rOR. iCohnia Latu Julia Corinlhus). Capital of Doric onler, xiipportin;; a 
group whirh repre^ento a ))antlier devourin<; a ram. (Bronze coin minted near the close of 
the Roman republic.) 

' See Vol. t. pp. 564. 665. We know the Epheboia only Af it existed in the Macedonian 
])eriod : hut the woni« of Perikle? prove that it existed in Ibe liftb century b. c., and doubtleM 
much I'arlier. 
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We have seen, in the enumeration of leitourgiai,^ that the rich- 
est citizens were not exempt from duties as to the training of 
children. An inscription mentions services rendered by Derkitos, 
a contemporary of Demosthenes, who had taken under his super- 
vision the schools of the demos Eleusis.' 

While the Athenians had, it is true, the vices which are 
developed by slavery, a soft climate, and the facile morality 




derived from their religion ; while the seclusion of women (less 
strict, however, than has been believed) resulted in a twofold 
corruption, which scandalized neither Sokrates, instructing the 
hetaira Theodota how to make her trade lucrative, nor Xenophon 
and Plato, speaking without displeasure in their Banquet of a 

' Sec above, p. B(i4. 

= . - . oirwr Sf 01 iralStt iraiStCayrai ol fv t^ Snitif. I-ater, at Teos (C. /. G., Xo. 3,069 anil 
Bull, tie Cnrr. hdte'n..n: 110), at Delplii (Uanf.foui\nyr. Hull. 'U Corr. Mien,, v. 15T), and doubt- 
less elsewbi'ro. there were matters paid by tlie State and appointed by the public authorities. 
Kome had at first, like Athcng, onlv free scIiooIp; hut under the Empire there were profenfoi^ 
ships at the expense o( the Slate. See Ifhtiirj/ nf Home, Index, im^er the word " schools." 

" Cop[»er pIa((ue.of Itoman work, frum the AreMnl. ^eiV. (1S82). pi. 166, No. 4, and p. S04. 
Aphrodite 'm seateil upon a ;;allopin2 ram; above her are the Pleiades, which mark the spring; 
behind her, the dove, the favorite bird of the ROiidi'ss. 
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vice unknown in the time of Homer; while, it cannot be denied, 
far from the noble train who surrounded Perikles, there was a 
" Bohemia " of which Alkibiades was the leader, and while in 
the Agora there were men "who walked too fast or spoke too 
loud,"^ and in Peiraieus rascals who cheated the customer or 
caused artificial fluctuations in values,^ — we must yet say that it 
is proper to make allowance for that Oriental sensuality which 
is found, in every age of the world, in countries where the sun 
warms all Nature into glowing life,^ that in rich States there 
are always profligates leading vicious lives, and that in every 
period of the world men are seen hastening to be rich by dis- 
honest means. In their satyric dramas, even in their most admired 
comedies, the coarse language and unbecoming gestures disgust us ; * 
and the Heavenly Aphrodite of Sokrates, who through love inspires 
men to noble actions, does not enable us to forget the Earthly 
Aphrodite^ much more popular, who delighted in immorality.*^ But, 
as we shall shortly see, the drama of Aischylos, of Sophokles, and 

* Theophrastos, 4. It was the characteristic sign of ill-bred men. 

'^ In his Eludes sur les antiquitcs juridiques d*Athen€s^ Caillemer says, speaking of Peiraieus: 
" We seem to bt^ transported into some great maritime city of modern times, for here are the 
same contracts, and the same frauds and dangers, that we find to-day. Here, letters of exchange 
are drawn on foreign parties, and indorsements are added, to strengthen the credit which attaches 
to the signature of him who draws ; then*, a bottomry bond is made between a banker and a 
ship-owner; and while vast interests are committed to the borrower, he, on tlie other hand, is 
protected from the dangers of the voyage by a kind of imjK*rfect insurance; elsewhere, specu- 
lators make use of late information to affect the market (Lysias, Against the Grain-SelierSf §!**)• 
Here, a sailor a<'cuses a captain of barratry for having sunk his vessel in order to escape paying 
the loan in bottomry; there, traders are setting in circulation false rumors, which will affect 
the grain-markets and give opportunity for dishonest gains (Id., ibid., § 14). Associations are 
formed for farming out taxes, or for exploitation of some industry. Some make a fortune, and 
unexpected reverses impair the credit of others and cause bankruptcies " (E. Caillemer, Df.^ 
institutions commerciales d'Athenes au siecle de Dcmosthene, pp. l.')-16). 

» Demosthenes, or the unknown author of the Omtion against Neaira, says, ad Jin. : " We 
take a courtesan for our pleasures, a concubine to take care of us, a wife to give us legitimate 
children and a resjKHted house." This is not very moral ; but very nearly the same thing was 
usual in Rome, and it would indicate progress were there such a nde in the harems of the 
Mohammedan world. 

* Aristophanes and the Secret Museum of Naples have given Grt»ek artists a very bad 
name. Letronne, in his Lettre .^ur la rarete des peintnres licencieuses dans Vantiquite, seeks to 
exonerate them, pleading extenuating circumstances, and greatly reducing the number of cases. 

* See in Xenophon. The Banquet, 8, the distinction between Aphroilite Ourania and 
Aphrodite Pandemos. Pausanias fvi. 25, 1) saw, in a temple in Elis, a celestial Aphrodite of 
ivory and gold by Pheidias (Ovpayui), with one foot on a tortoise, ** to signify," says Plutarch 
(Conjugal Precepts, 32), ** two great dtities of a virtuous woman, which art* to keep at home, 
and be silent ; ** and in a grove outside the temple, a brazen Pandemos Aphrodite by Skopas, 
seated on a goat. 
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of Euripides was a great school of morals as well as of patriotism, 
and the teaching of the philosophers carried the human mind to 
the greatest heights it is able to attain. 

In respect to domestic life, we know that polygamy was pro- 
hibited, that there were few or no eunuchs at Athens,' and that 
Solon forbade speaking evil 
of the dead, under penalty 
of a fine payable to their 
children;" hence we have a 
right to conclude that the 
Athenian family, if not so 
strictly constituted as in 
Rome, was at least on a much 
higher level than in the East. 
Such was the force of the 
tie of consanguinity that, in 
questions of inheritance, kin- 
ship was recognized to the 
most remote degree both 
in the direct and the collat- 
eral lines; that in case of 
need a posthumous adoption 
might keep the family in 
existence ; and that in civil 
affairs any agreement contrary to morals or public order was con- 
sidered null and void.* Notwithstanding the famous instances 
of public severity, the basis of the Athenian character was " sym- 
pathy, compassion, and gentleness."* The works of charity which 




' In the Protagorat of Plato, the house-porter is a eunuch ; but there ia no doubt he was 
bought in Asia. 

« Plutarch, Solon, 21 ; DeniosthencB, Affainsl Leplinea, 104. Besides the fine due to the 
family, another fine, of double tin- ninount, wan due to the StaE«. 

' BiOief from the eastern frieze of the Parthenon, from a cast and Carrey's drawing (cf. 
MirhaeltB. Dcr I'nrlhenon, p. 269). Aphrodite, veiled, has her left arm on the Bhoulder of the 
youthful Eros, who K-ana against her. The goild<ts.<<'her3olf leans against Pcitho. The upper 
piirt of her figure is known to us only aa ilrawn by Carrey ; for the rest of Ihc figure and for 
a thnt Choifeiil-GouRier brought to Fra 



the Eros, we have the 

made liy Fauvel. 

' Diireste, Plnidoym civih dc Dei 
' Demosthenes, Agaimt Lepiit 



wlh'en 



ii. 2. 



3-17; Atiainst Atidrotioi 



i, which were probably 



1,57; Isokratett^nftdosit. 20. 
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the Athenians performed were many; Domosthenes himself boasts 
of having ransomed captives and aided poor citizens to give dow- 
ries to their daughters.* Many others no doubt did the same, — 
a few, from religious motives ; 
and others, to establish a repu- 
tation which would serve them 
in the general assembly. But 
when we hear the great ora- 
tor exclaim : ■■ You know that 
law of humanity, Athenians, 
which forbids a man to injure 
another, even a slave, . . . and 
you have punished with death 
many who have violated it."* 
we have a right to ask how 
many times was it necessjiry 
to repeat this word before it 
entered into the conscience of 
all civilized peoples." 

In this community we meet 
at every step the sijkophantes, 
whom we do not sufficiently Yocyo man painting a stbla,' 

de-spisc. But it was the fault, 

not of the men, but of tlie institutiona of Atliens, that this race so 
swarmed there. It had its use in Athens, wliere tliere was no prose- 
cuting officer, and only the action of a private individual could set 
in operation the machinery of civil and crimhial justice. Moreover. 

' Omctmiag Ike Crown, idl. 

'' DL-muslliciii-s, Aijixinsl Miilian, 45. An action could be institiiliil ;i;;iiiiifi iln- slavi-. 
it he liacl aileti on his own iiocount. /'i., Ayaiiiil Kattiklta. In tht- ThinI Philipjiii- hi- 
sii/s B[:iiin : •' Your slaves iiptiik more fnclv ihau lio citizens tOwwhiTi' " (Hermann, vol, ii. 
Bn(. 54, n. 8). And vi-t l>eiiiostheDes till.* ui the slave cost onlj' 200 drachniiu (AgaiiM 
Spon'tias). 

* We even lind. in his Oralion against I'antenelei, a protest a^nst the iotlktion of torture 
upon ih.' slave fur the pur|KMiC o( diwiiverin}; the triiili in a Miit against a maBtcr. This, if the 

' oration 1h' aiitlii-ntic. is the sole instani'e of the kind aniuiii; Aliic orators. 

* \'ase-p»Mntin'; from Gi'rhard. Ftalgeilimkm an Winctelmann (IS41), pl.il. 1 (cf. lierirhie 
ther die Wrhamll . iter iiiiiii/l. sfl.'Aj. GesurlUckaft der Wiitrnnchafttn su Lel/aifi, IHtiT, p. 1 1 1, 
anil the noti- of Mictiai'lii>, p. It 3). Not merely ornaments were painted on the funeral stela; 
human figures and thi' portrait of the dead person were frwpiently depirted on ii. See. for 
eianijile. the article br A. MilchhufiT, Gtmalle UrabileUn, in the Mitlhfil. d. d. archUol. Inniii. 
in Allf-n, voh v. (11481)) pp. I<i4 el >eq. 
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the accuser incurred risk by his action, and if he did not obtain 
a fifth part of the votes, his accusation was considered malicious. 
In civil cases he paid to the other party the epdbelia ; that is to say, 
a sixth of the sum for which he had brought suit. In criminal 
cases he incurred a fine of a thousand drachmas, paid to the State, 
and became incapable of bringing any similar accusation in future.' 
To prosecute, was therefore originally an act of civic fidelity, and 
a serious matter for good citizens like Ephialtes ; later, it is true. 




prosecution became a trade, but it was always a dangerous one. 
Aischines experienced this when he attacked Demosthenes. 

Accusers and defenders were alike subject to a rule which 
unfortunately has never prevailed elsewhere. This people of clever 
speakers measured eloquence by the khjmjdra. In their judgment 
the most difficult case ought to be pleaded in one session, and no 
orator was allowed to put off the conclusion of his argument to 
the morrow ; every case must be ended in a single day.* 

With a political system carried to the veiy extreme of democ- 
racy, Athens would be, we might suppose, a most tumultuous 
city. But there was in the mind of its inhabitants a counter- 

^ Dareste, Plaidoyem clvits Jc Dimtitllihie, ii. 13**. The penal system of fines was fol- 
lowed in the l^onrnn rourts. (See Ilinlnnj of Rome, vi. 64.) It has also been lai^ly 
eniployeil in Kn^land, but with mucli less i-flicit-ncy in France. 

" Terracotta in the Brilish Muwam (tniin a pliotograpli). This le a cbildn toy; the twi» 
horr-cs. the p)Ie. and the driver's Mat, am roughl)- indicated. The terrn^cotta is paiDted. 
< 't. a cart drawn hy a rhild in StackelVKTs;. Dir OriSirr iler HelUnfn, pi. 1 7. 

• Tlii'ri' niiirlit Ite reply in civil caws, but non<' in criminal. See Demostheneis Conetming 
the Embansy, and R. Harestf, Plaiiloiiern polil. de Dim., ii. 197. 
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poise against the passion for change usually found in States where 
the multitude is supreme. The right of modifying a law had been 
surrounded with such precautions that, notwithstanding the dema- 
gogues, who would have taken pleasure in changing everything, aud 
in spite of the comic poets, who held nothing in respect, this 
populace, so much subjected to the intrigues of politicians of every 




YOUTH VtCTOBIODS IN A UORBF-ltAnE.' 

grade, preserved the sentiment of legality. In his Assembly of 
Women, the great detractor of the Athenian people shows a citizen 
submissive to an absurd decree " because the first duty of an 
honest man is to execute the law." 

We should also err in regarding the Athenians as a frivolous 
and gossiping multitude ; one of Solon's laws made idleness pun- 
ishable.' " Poverty," says Thucydides. '' is nothing disgraceful for 
a man to confess, hut not to escape it by exertion is disgraceful." * 

' Vase-pain lins, from Giirhanl. Au-irrle.*. Viaenh., pi. 217 (reverse of a PaDathcnaic 
•mphora in the British Museum, N'o. 573 ••). In tlie centre, on hin Iiorce, is thi' j-ouitj; victor. 
He is preeedeii by n licralil, who, addressing the judges, makes known to them the name of the 
victor : Auhuitv 'Hi'iroc rvtal (it is the liorse of Dvneikelos that has won the race). Behind llie 
horse a man is walking, who carries on his head a tripod, the prize of victory, and has a 
wreath in his hand. 

* Demosthenes, Againul Eubauliilen. 

* ii. 40. Xenophon, or rather Theophrastos, in thi' Oitonamiktu, S, says also, " Man, br 
fain labor, brings prosperity into the house." And Plutarch mentions the a-ttonishment of a 
Spartan on hearing that an Athenian citizen had been fined for idleness. In the MemorabUm^ 
ttl. vii. B. Sohratcs reminds Charmides that the Msembl}' is composGd of fuller*, cobblers. 
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And there was no lack of exertion. See the picture drawn by 
Plutarch of the uidustrial activity of the Athenians in the time 
of Perikles : — 

" That which gave most pleasure and ornament to the city of Athens^ 
and the gruati.'st admiration and even aatoniahmeut to all strangers, and that 
which now is Greece's only evidence that the power she boasts of and her 
ancient wealth are no romance or idle story, was his construction of the 
public and sacred buildings. . . . Perikles ai^ed that it was with good 
reason — now that the city was sufficiently provided and stored with all 




things necessary for war — that the Athenians shonld employ their wealth in 
such undertakings as would hereafter, when completed, give them eternal 
honor, and for the present while in process, freely supply all the inhabitants 
with plenty ; . . . these vast projects of buildings and designs of works ^ving 
employment to numerous arts, so that the part of the population which 
remained at home might, no leas than those that were at sea, or in garrison, 

carpenter?, coppcp.smiths, traffickers by sea and by land. Elsewhere he expWns to Aris- 
tarchos tliat it ia better to follow a tradu thwi to live in idleness and be a burden to one's 
family. AthenaioM (xv. 34, p. 687, ed. of Sch weigh aiistr) says that Solon prohibited to Atheiiiaji 
citizens one oecupation only, — that of a dealer in jjerfnmew, 

1 Vastt-painting from Diibois-Maisonneiive, Inlroiluclion h VEtude da vote* ptints, pL 
liv. .1. Two peasants, carrying provisions an<l accompanied by two pigs, are walking together. 
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or on expeditions, have a fair and just occasion of receiving the benefit, and 
having their share of the public moneys. Tlie materials used were stone, 
brass, ivory, gold, ebouy, cypress-wood ; and the arts or trades that wrought 
aud fashioned them were smiths and carpenters, moulders, founders and 
braziers, stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths, ivory-workers, painters, embroid- 
erers,' turners ; those again that conveyed them to tiie town for use, — 
merchants and niariuers and shipmasters, by sea ; and by land, eart- 
wrights, cattle-breeders, wagoners, rope-makers, Jiax-malters, shoe-makers and 
leather-dressers, road-makers and miners. And every trade in the same 




nature — as a captain in an army has his company of soldiers under him 
— had its own hired company of jouruoymcn and laborers belonging to 
it, banded together to be, as it wore, the instrument and body for the 
performance of the service. Thus, to say all in a word, the occasions and 
services of these public works distributed plenty through every age and 
condition." 

In presence of all this activity we seem to be in some modem 
capital undergoing trAnsformation by the enterprise of its inhabi- 
tants. Our utilitarians have a saying: "When the builder's trade 
prospers, everything prospers." Perikles would never have looked 
at the matter thus ; his ideas were of a very different order. He 
had indeed understood, as we have seen, twenty-four centuri*-.-* 
before our time, that public works were a pledge of the artisan's 

' Di' Ronchaiiil (tn tapisserit dans Vantiquile) !how8 the importance in Greoce of thp art 
of tapfstrv-mukiiii;, 

' Vust-]iainiin}; trorii; (iGrharcl, Awfrl Vasfiibililer. pi. nv. The vinta<^ is Ratbereii by 
Sik'noi ; some, c-liitibing the branrlies or trotlis, <nth<>r the grspei: ono U I'arrying away a full 
baskt-t ; anutlxT h tr(>ai)in<; the grapes, and the juiee Howii int« a large vat. 

vol- II. — *2 
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comfort ; and this class were more numerous in Athens than is 
usually supposed. But in his opinion art, and not merely utility, 
was the principle and the end to be kept in view in all these; 
public works. His masons worked in marble ; instead of houses, 
he built temples ; and he desired to have his city radiant in 
beauty, that the citizen might love her the better, and the stran- 
ger respect her the more. If, as Bossuet says, and as the wisdom 
of nations ought to say, "the true end of the science of govem- 




& WOMAN AT WORK C 



r TAPE8TRT.* 



ment is to make life comfortable and the individual happy," the 
Athenian constitution in the time of Perikles attained success. 

The Athenian people then, in their best days, were very unlike 
the portrait usually drawn of them where Plato and Aristophanes 
are the authorities. The philosopher, so scornful of a democracy, 
saw in Athens only an idle, gossiping, and greedy multitude, — 
although its cupidity, satisfied with one or two obolB a day, was 
certainly of a very philosophic moderation. It was in the theatre, 
in the presence of those whom he ridiculed and who repaid him witli 
applause, that the poet scoffs at the people-judge, the Pnyxian. 
eater of beans,^ and the idlers of the assembly : — 

' Vagc-patnting, from Stackolberg, Die GrOber der HelUnen, pi. 3S. Id the centre, a 
iToman U suAtcd at work ; before her, another woman stands, looking at her ; behind her, a eer- 
rant carries an empty basket. (See p. 657.) 

' In voting the Athenians made use of black and white beans. 
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" Consider, therefore, how, when it is possible for you and all to be rich, 
\ou are in some way involved in difficulties by those who cheat the people on 
every occasion. Who, though ruling over many cities, from tlie Euxine to 
Sardis, derive not a morsel of benefit, except this which you receive. And 
this they always drop upon you as if from a fleece, by little and little, like oil, 
just to keep life in you. For they wish you to be poor, and I will tell you 
why, — that you may know your tamer, and then, when this fellow hisses you 
on, having hounded you on against some of his enemies, you may spring upon 
them ferociously. For if they wished to provide a livelihood for the people, it 
would be easy ; if one ordered each of these to maintain twenty men, twenty 
thousand of the commons would live on all dainties . . . enjoying things 
worthy of their land and of the trophy at Marathon. But now, like olive- 
gatherers, you go along with him who has the pay." 

Elsewhere he .^hows Athens, exchanging her good old rustic 
manners for a ruinous luxury. Here the Athenian of Solon's 
time and he of the time of Alkibiades are represented by the old 
worthy, Strepsiades, and his prodigal son, Pheidippides, lover of 
horses ; the father is but a machine for paying the son's debts. 
Waking in the night, on account of the anxiety these cause him, 
the old man tosses restlessly upon his bed, and hears Pheidip- 
pides, even in his sleep, talking of horses and of expenses. 
'' Ah ! '' cries the unhappy father, *' a demarch bites me.'' ^ Strep- 
siades was an honest farmer, happy in his country home ; but 
luxury and civilization attract him, as the moth is allured to 
the candle. 

'" Alas ! " he says, addressing his sleeping son, " would that the match- 
maker had perished miserably who induced me to marry your mother. For 
a country life used to be most agreeable to me, dirty, untrimmed, reclining at 
random, abounding in bees and sheep and oil-cake. Then I, a rustic, married 
a niece of Mcgakles, from the city, haughty, luxurious, . . . perfumed with 
ointment, extravagance, gluttony. . . .* After this, when this son was born 
to us, . . . she would take him in her arms and fondle him, saying, " When 
you, being grown up, shall drive your chariot to the city, like Mcgakles, with 
a xystis' [a long state robe, for festivals]. But I used to say, " Nay, rather, 
when dressed in a leathern jerkin, you shall <lrive your goats from Phelleus, 
like your father.' He paid no attention to my words, but poured a horse-fever 
over my property." 

^ Af» we shoultl say, " the bailiff ; " but the exclamation had a doable meaning. 
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In The KnightSy it is still the people who are ridiculed, as was 
never the most indulgent of sovereigns. By way of answer to the 
poet, we need only hear the words of a bitter foe of Athens, 
as reported by an Athenian exile : — 

" The Athenians are an innovating people, -quick to plan, and to 
accomplish by action what they have designed. . . . They are bold even 
beyond their power, and adventurous beyond their judgment, and san- 
guine in dangers. . . . When they conquer their enemies, they carry 
out their advantage to the utmost; and when conquered, they fall back 
the least. Further, they use their bodies, as least belonging to them, 
for the good of their country ; but their minds, as being most peculiarly 
their own, for achieving something on her account. And what they 
have planned, but not carried out, they think that in this they lose 
something already their own ; what they have attempted and gained, that 
in this they have achieved but little in comparison with what they mean 
to do. . . . And in this way they labor, with toils and dangers, all 
their life long ; . . . and think it a feast if they gain their ends." ^ 

What then was this people whom an enemy describes in words 
like these? This people, who treated the slave kindly and made 
the stranger welcome ; who secured a support to the aged and 
infirm, and esteemed the children whom war had made orphans 
as henceforth the State's especial care;^ who in the public square 
erected an altar to Pity, where suppliants might come and suspend 
fillets, for "alone of all the Greeks do the Athenians assign hon- 
ors to Pity, although most useful of all the gods to the life of 
man and human vicissitudes."^ History can truly say, with Peri- 
kles, that Athens, to gain men's admiration, has no need of a 
Homer; the truth alone is sufficient to make her glorious. 

1 Thucydides, i. 70. Address of a Corinthian to persuade the Spartans to fight. After 
these words of an enemy, it is needless to quote the eulogy upon Athens uttered by Perikles 
(Thucydides, ii. 35-46); but what elevation of mind, what splendor of diction! 

^ This usage did not outlast the best days of Athens. Isokrates, On Peace^ 82, and 
Aisehines, Against Ctesiphon, 154, speak of it as an obsolete custom. 

* r.iusanias, i. 17, 1. One of the most serious minds of the present period, Ed. Zeller, the 
author of The Greek Philosophy, says (vol. ii. p. 450, of the French translation): " Athens, which 
by her brilliant valor had placed herself at the head of the Greek cities, gathering to herself 
all the men famotis by their talents and enthusiasm, entered upon the democratic path. Ilence 
resulted progress singularly rapid in all the domains of the intellect, a keen emulation, a free 
and fortunate development, which the noble mind of Perikles directed towards the highest ends. 
Thus this city was able to attain, in the space of one generation, a degree of power, fame, and 
intellectual development unparalleled in history." 
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Aristophanes, who did not begin to write until three year? 
after the death of Perikles. had not the opportunity to attack 
him in his lifetime ; but there was too nmcii wit in Athens for 
men to sit contentedly in the shadow of the greatness of Perikles, 
without taking revenge in satire. This is the attitude of the oppo- 
sition in all prosperous times, and Aristopiianes had precursors who 
did not spare " the Olympian." •■ men 
skilled in ridiculing that which all re- 
spect, in satirizing the noblest." ^ Krati- 
nos, a famous poet, called Perikles " the 
father of the gods, the greatest of tyrants, 
the eldest son of the times and of cor- 
ruption." Another called upon hiui to 
swear publicly that he would not make 
himself king, whih" Teleikleides declared 
that he was already a king. His friends 
were designated by the hated name 
Peisistratidai. Aspasia. whom he had 
married after repudiating his former 
wife, was called "the new Omphale." 
or " De'ianeira, who had mastered the 
new Herakles." Others represented him 
as " the king of satyrs," and set in circulation slanders as to 
free-bom Athenian women whom Perikles met at the studio of 
Pheidias, and as to the wife of Menippos, " who had assisted her 
husband to become strategos." The great statesman did not suffer 
himself to be turned from hi.s path by these clamors, which were 
the penalty he paid for his fame and power. A law of 440 b. c, 
to restrain the insolence of comic actors, caimot ln' with certainty 
attributed to him ; like all laws of this kind, it quickly fell into 
desuetude, and two years later was abrogated by Epigenes. 

However, at last there was observed to manifest itself in the 
crowd that sentiment which led the peasant t« say of Aristeides: 
'"I am tired of hearing Inm perpetually called 'The Just.' " Those 
who reproached Perikles with wasting the public money began to 
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be listened to ; what was left of the aristocratic party never foi^ 
gave him for having completed their ruin by bringing the Athenian 
democracy to such a height ; priests and devotees affected to fear for 
their gods the philosophic 
audacities of his friends; 
and, as often occurs when 
the public conscience is 
disturbed, opposing fac- 
tions united to overthrow 
the man who stood in the 
way of their individual 
aims. The sharpened ar- 
rows of the comic poets 
had been the prelude to 
more serious attacks. 
Public hostility first mani- 
fested itself towards his 
friends. Pheidias was ac- 
cused of having retained 
for himself a part of the 
gold which he had re- 
ceived to use in the statue 
of Athene. Perikles, ap- 
prehending the probability 
of such an attack, or 
perhaps wishing that this 
gold might be available 
to the Athenians in any 
future day of need, had 
counselled the sculptor to 
apply it to the statue in such a way that it might be removed 
without harming the work. Pheidias was therefore easily able to 
disprove tliis charge. But another was made against him : he 
had represented himself on the shield of Athene with the face 

' Marble bust in the I-onvre. We have already said (p. 5B4) thst the hermeB of the Vati- 
pan which bcarB tlic inscription ACHACIA could not be regarded as an authentic copy or a« an 
original iH>rtrail of Aspa'-ia. The inscription on the pedestal Beeme to hare been added with- 
oiit''«ason. Bernoulli propoecs the name of Anpasia for the host repreientad here. There is 
ft second hurt in the Museum of Beriin (Archttol. Zeil., 1868, pp. 56 et leq^ ftnd pi. 8). 
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of an old man, and another figure was evidently Perikles. This 
was sacrilege, according to the religious ideas of the time. Pheidias, 
threatened possihly with a capital sentence, withdrew to Elia.* 

This condemnation, one of the unjust acta of the Athenian 
people, was a defeat for Perikles and an encouragement to his 
opponents. They obtained the passage of a decree 
which made it treasonable to teach new doctrines 
about divine things ; * and then under this law ac- 
cused Anaxagoras, one of the most intimate friends 
of Perikles. More truly religious than were his 
accusers, since his conception of the divinity* was omfhalk.' 
far purer than theirs, Anaxagoras was, like Galileo at a later 
day, the victim of intolerance ; he escaped from sentence of death 
only by exiling himself to Lampsakos, where he died some years 
later. 

A charge of impiety was also brought against Aspasia. This 
Milesian exercised at Athens, by her rare intellect and her beauty, 
an influence which the noblest men of the time acknowledged. 
Perikles felt the charm of the fair stranger to the degree that he 
introduced her into his house as his wife. By reason of her foi^ 
eign birth Aspasia could not become his wife by law, but he made 
her so by a tie of affection which never changed.' In attacking 

> This is the 8iibAlani.-e of (h« iitory a» told by Fhilocboro8, who wrote a history of Athcnx. 
Platarch, four hiindtvd years later than Philochoros. representf Pheidias se dyin|! a prisoniT 
in Athens. .See, upon this point, the diwusision between Emeric- David and Ronchaud, Phidias, 
ta vie el set outrages ; Meui. CoUignon, Phirlitu, et«. Miiller-Striibin);, in the JrihrbUcher Jtlr 
clasi. Pbilol. of 1882, pp. 28B el leq., ."ecs in these stories only legends, and is rorrrft, espe- 
eially in the matter of the cliarge iif theft. The annual ceremony of clfansins (see later, 
Chapter XXI.) proves that the precaution taken by Plicidias naa nrcecsary and habitual. 

' This is the diirce prcM-nted by Diojiithes : daayytXXtaOai rovs ra 6iia fuj rofUiorrat, j 
Xdyavc irtpl tUv /ktujwi'iijii iiiaaKoyrdt (I'lutarch, Pfrittfu. 32). 

' Kngraved stone of tin- Caliinel ile France, No. 1,7S4. 

' See the history of Socrates in Chapter XXI\'. 

• Upon the condition of the Greik woman in the earlier days, see Vol. I, Chapter V. § ii. 
When lhi> ■■iistonis of a Inter Ofn- had shut her up in the r/i/nnitnion, there happeneil lo her what 
always happens where the seclusion of women is eslablisherl, — her intellect became as limited 
as her horixon. Uelwein her and her husband Ihero was no lon<n>r an interchatii».' of ideas, 
and tlie latter, findinj: his home iinattrarth'e. — where, besides, he spent m little time, — sniiiihl 
other asBooiations. [lence arose a sinijiilar depravity in morals, inoompreheosible in our day ; 
and. on the other haml, a vast influence of I'ertain wnmeii, bi'aiitiful, intellectual, and free. 
Courtesans took the wife's place : and for one whose influence was beneficial, how manv must 
only have enhanced the corruption in which they lived! Thus the Greek family perished; 
»nd once dead, the Stale coiitd not \oafi survive it. Rome, when in the early days it wai ao 
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her, the blow was therefore directed at Perikles. He was able to 
protect her ; but his enemies had the gratification of seeing the 
greatest of Greek orators reduced to add tears to his arguments. 
At last an attack was made upon himself, and he was called upon 
to give account of his expenditures of the public money. But this 
the people would not pennit. and up to tjie latest day of their great 
citizen's lifo they continued to honor in him tlie wisdom and in- 
tellect that had so magnified the power of Athens.' 

RtroDK, fell abo when thu courtesan i^clipsed the matron, anil Lais tix>k the platir of Lucreiia. 
The ctiniic fioets ruprcsunt AH|Kis[ii as an lietsira : bnt SokrsU's honors htT. Xunuplion lneQtion^ 
hcT with respect, and Perikles treatctl lier a» bisi wife. Against trslimony lik<! this no other 

' In 444 B. c. the people aai'rilii'ed to him the Icailer r>f the aristot-ralie party. Thneydldes, 
a relative of Kimon. who was banisliiil b_v oittraeism anil withdraw to Sparta ; but Epfaialtes, 
who had aided Perikles in his reforms, was assassinattil. Plutarch. Periiiei, 14. from Aristotle. 

" Aphrodite, in a chiton with sleeves, a ulrphanos on her head, holding n flower and looking 
at it. The goddess is seatii] in a rhair decorated with two sphinxes. Reverse : Athene slaod- 
ing, in a sleeved chiton, the cegis on her breast; she liaK n lielmet with a triple aigrolte; 
on her riglit hand is a Vietory hiildini: a mrlaml, and with her left liand she leans upon her 
shield, which stands on tlie around : in the field at the It-ft is n tree-tmnk. (Silver : weight 
9.95 grammes. Collection de l.iiynes. 'litis is a coin of Tarsos or of Mallo* in Kiiikia. — 
Imhoof-Bluraer, Monnaia grecques, p. 3T0, No. 76.) 
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